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AUTHOR’S NOTE 


In this account of a six months’ stay 
in America under rather exceptional 
conditions, the author wishes to ex- 
press his gratitude for the kindness 
which he received there from all 
classes of the American people. The 
incidents related are true to fact, and 
only in the case of six persons have 
fictitious names been used. 


PRELUDE TO HOLLYWOOD 


HEN the German freighter, s.s. Schwaben, sailed from 

Pier 115 at Antwerp in the early hours of Sunday, 
12th April 1936, with six thousand tons of general cargo beneath 
the hatches of her steel decks and an equally heterogeneous 
collection of human cargo above, there was a solitary passenger 
standing on deck. 

I had imagined that others, like myself, would wish to linger 
over this last glimpse of Europe, for we were setting out upon a 
voyage of thirty-five days. The Jewish couple from Duisburg, 
for instance, should have been standing beside me then, for they 
were leaving, never to return. Yet no light shone from their 
cabin as I paced the deck outside. Perhaps they, unhappy souls, 
were seeking oblivion in their narrow bunks in a cabin two 
removed from mine. The only sound I heard from our ten 
passengers was the rhythmic snoring from Cabin No. 2. Herr 
Miller had not closed his porthole. 

It was a feeling of sentiment, perhaps, that made me remain 
awake those seven hours after our evening meal in the Speisesalon 
to wave my solitary farewell to Europe. But it was of England 
that I thought as I stood alone in the sudden quiet of that April 
night, for I had left there, voluntarily, on this adventure, and 
everything that I hold most dear I had left behind that Good Friday 
when, on the Channel boat from Dover, I met many of my 
friends on their way to Le Touquet. They, seeing the extent of my 
baggage, wondered that I should need so much for a mere week- 
end! But I smiled, shook hands with them at Calais, and entrained 
for Antwerp, where later I found myself at the Century Hotel, 
tossing ficfully in my bed. My friends were no doubt making a 
handsome profit for the Casino by that time. 


I was awake next morning many hours before I had given 
I 
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instructions to be called, and I stood by the window watching the 
early traffic rumbling over the cobblestones as Antwerp grew 
drowsily into life. I drank my tea at eight o'clock, bathed, packed 
my suitcase, collected my seven pieces of baggage from the 
concierge, and drove to the shipping agents for my medical 
examination to ensure that I was a fit subject to enter the United 
States of America. Some time later I was being driven, in the 
abandoned manner of the continental taxi-driver, through a 
tortuous series of docks to where the Schwaben lay, swarthy and 
uninviting. A German sailor, extricating himself for a moment 
from the seething mass of stevedores on board, and from the even 
more noisy windlasses, peered over the side to witness my dilemma 
as I stood below surrounded by my luggage, three overcoats, a 
despatch case, a parcel of books and my golf clubs. He shouted 
to me in German, which I do not understand, and I waved in 
reply, pointing to my luggage spread out upon the quay, as my 
taxi-driver had left it to rot—so far as he was concerned—in a 
snowstorm which had started during our alarming drive through 
the docks. Many more faces peered at me questioningly before 
blond seamen walked down a steep and swaying gangway to 
carry my luggage aboard. I followed them, then, along the greasy 
steel decks on which I would have to walk for so long, comparing 
the scene around me with the luxury of the millionaire’s yacht 
on which I had recently cruised for five weeks. Then, after 
crawling under and over steel ropes and avoiding being knocked 
into by sweating stevedores,-we came to a section amidships 
reserved for passengers. On a list inside the door I saw that 
Herr Holstius was travelling on this boat, his destination San 
Francisco. 

I was the last of the ten passengers to embark, and the boat, I 
learnt, was to sail at midnight. It seemed that, apart from the 
elderly English couple who were travelling to San Francisco, I 
should have a silent voyage, for only one passenger was bi- 
and the German Frau who was emigrating to America 
with her husband and child remembered only the phrases of her 


classroom. The welcome from these passengers, however, was 
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warming. Those who were able to converse with me did so 
with great friendliness; the others exchanged cards with me, 
bowed, clicked heels, smiled and bowed again. A steward intro- 
duced himself in surprisingly good English, and escorted me to 
my cabin on the boat deck as a hand-bell was rung, with un- 
necessary noise for so small a ship, and I was informed that I was 
being summoned to lunch. I washed the grime of the gangway 
rail from my hands and went below, bowing again to every one 
I saw, to discover that I was to sit at a small table laid for three 
places. Opposite to me sat a German, who bowed stiffly once 
more, miming his disappointment that we should sit facing one 
another for one hundred and forty-two meals without exchanging 
one single pleasantry. I pointed hopefully to my reference books, 
which I had taken from my suitcase before leaving my cabin, and 
we bowed yet again in the profound hope that all would be well. 
Then Herr Kapitén arrived, and I discovered that I was sitting at 
his table and that he had placed me at his right: possibly a graceful 
compliment to the British nation. 

Our lunch passed happily, for Kapitan P. Kretzer speaks English, 
and, apart from the pleasure I derived from his company, he was 
able to interpret the thoughts and mutual good wishes expressed 
between the facing German and myself. Our lunch over, I re- 
turned to my cabin to unpack, but I found it difficult to squeeze 
my worldly goods into one small hanging cupboard containing 
neither drawers nor shelves. It seemed, therefore, that I must 
leave them in my trunks. I turned, then, to look through my port- 
hole at the falling snow and listen to the screaming of the winches 
and the shouting of the men as they were driven into further 
activity so that we might be under way in the shortest possible 
time. But we did not sail until 2 a.m. 

Those hours I spent alone, leaning over the rails of the boat 
deck waiting for the Schwaben to sail, will remain memorable for 
me always. The snow had ceased falling, leaving a sky so clear 
that the lights on the quayside glowed more brightly than I have 
ever known. Perhaps there was a brightness in my own eyes; I 


do not know. After the fiendish noises of the afternoon this 
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sudden brought to me a mood of deep reflection. There 
was a a iene around me, save for the soft hiss of escap- 
ing steam from the darkness below. I stood looking down at the 
hatches, battened down in readiness for a voyage which was, for 
me, into the Unknown, and, as I turned reflectively to the left, I 
noticed the gaunt figures of the cranes across the water standing 
out like giant poplars; to my right, men walking on the cobbled 
quay with lanterns, moving slowly, a light swinging from their 
hands. Some sang softly as they passed; others moved by in eerie 
silence. An occasional taxi could be seen approaching from the 
direction of the town, its lights disappearing, at moments, behind 
the bales of cargo in far-distant sheds, finally reappearing to de- 
posit some ship’s officer to his bed after a riotous evening ashore. 
Its work done, with an occasional argument as to the fare, the 
taxi would turn and remove itself with ominous speed. The 
chug-chug of an engine would then be heard in the distance, 
presently to expose its stubby form shunting trucks as though it 
cared little for its task, to pass by clanging on its metal rails, its 
white smoke looking ghostly against some shadowy hull ; whilst 
above, the footsteps of the officer on watch could be heard, 
walking impatiently to and fro. And after a siren up-river had 
pierced the silence, answered by a piping call from a tug, a 
freighter glided noiselessly by and disappeared in the direction 
of the open sea. 

At the appointed time there was no ostentation about our own 
going. Our siren blew one blast, which brought me to realities. 
With perfect discipline I saw men appearing from the fo’c’sle 
and moving to their allotted tasks, but even they seemed eerie 
and unreal, for no sound did they make as they trod the iron decks 
and no word did they utter. I watched each man until all had 
seemingly disappeared, when a whistle blew aft and I turned to 
find that our gangway was being hauled aboard. I heard the 
officer astern holding a guttural conversation with someone on 
the bridge. A figure appeared then on the quayside and removed 
our wire ropes from the bollards, but he did not pause even to 
wave farewell, jumping on to his bicycle, his work done, and 
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riding away into the darkness, I heard the ship's telegraph ring 
down from the bridge, with its answering call from the engine- 
room, and I noticed then that the gulf between ourselves and the 
quay was gradually widening, and that we were gliding silently 
down the Scheldt. I turned then and went to my cabin. 

My luggage stood heaped in disorder. I was intensely cold. I 
wondered whether any of the crew might be awake to make 
coffee, and I stole quietly down the brass-nosed stairway towards 
the galley, but all was in darkness below, bolted and still. I 
returned to my cabin, my coat still buttoned tightly at the neck, 
and sat thoughtfully on my bunk. The throb of the engines had 
now increased. 

Well—I had started! There would be no office desk—anyhow 
for some time—no telephones, no irksome duties. To-morrow I 
should wake to find myself steaming slowly towards the Azores, 
then onwards towards the Panama Canal, finally into the Pacific 
Ocean. For thirty-five days I should live quietly within the small 
confines of this freighter. There was no turning back, for we were 
already steaming down the Scheldt towards the open seas! 

It is forgivable to feel excited at such a moment, for, to a man 
who has worn a starched white collar and a black coat for the 
seventeen years of his business life, adventure is a precious thing. 
Yet I was undertaking no adventure for adventure’s sake, as this 
was the most reasonable step I had ever taken. For is it not reason- 
able for a man who rises at the same hour each day, goes to his 
office, eats his lunch at the same restaurant amid familiar faces, 
leaves his office and buys his evening paper from the same man on 
the same corner, and who returns to his home at the same time, 
to make one effort to do the thing that he most cherishes, and to 
make that effort before it becomes too late in his life? I am 
thirty-eight. I had already left my attempt until a late hour. 

I lit a cigarette. My hands were stiff with cold, and I blew on 
them as I sat amid the luggage strewn haphazardly around me. 
Some called me a fool. My medical history, I knew, was bad— 
dysentery, malaria, typhoid and beri-beri contracted in Mesopo- 
tamia during the war; my return journey interrupted by the 
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activities of a German submarine so that I spent ten days on the 
island of Crete without medical attention. Seven major operations 
since the war, double pneumonia, recurrences of pleurisy, constant 
warnings from my doctors. On that score my friends were 
entitled to advise me. But the greater problem of my own future, 
that, surely, belonged to me to decide. 

Perhaps, had I been trained to a business career, I might have 
taken more kindly to its demands, but I travelled far in the war, 
and it created a wanderlust which has never left me. I want to 
write, but business has demanded so much of my time that when 
my publisher asks me to write another book I have to sit up, 
burning the midnight oil, after long days in the city. One can’t 
write like that. I looked again at my untidy cabin. I might 
perhaps improve its appearance by some photographs. I opened 
a suitcase, then, and took out my wife’s pictures in their folding 
leather frames and placed them on the small flap-table which was 
hinged to the wall of my cabin. 

I moved, shivering, to my porthole, and stood watching our 
bows cut, as though by magic, through the silver waters of the 
Scheldt, strangely silent, no movement anywhere, the fo’c’sle in 
darkness, the winches which had screamed so loudly during the 
afternoon now glistening and still. There was no sound even from 
the bridge. I pressed my face closer to the glass. I had never seen 
the moon so bright. 

Six bells! An hour of our voyage had passed! I turned once 
more to my cabin, in which so many hours must now be spent 
before reaching my destination. Perhaps I should unpack before 
turning in, for it was quite impossible to move in this confined 
space in the condition it was. I opened the suitcase which I knew 
to contain my immediate necessities, but remembering that there 
were no drawers in my accommodation, I closed and wedged the 
case, with others, beneath my bunk. Those that were too bulky 
I left to litter the floor. My bunk was strewn with coats, my 
typewriter, despatch case, books and stray cablegrams. Well, at 
least there was hanging space in the small cupboard, so I could hang 
up my coats. My large trunk? That must remain always where 
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it was, I feared. I removed my heavy coat, my teeth chattering, 
and proceeded to undress. 

Had I doubts as to my plans? It was too late to turn back, but 
there are times when it is as well to reassure oneself. I¢ would be 
necessary, perhaps, to reassure myself quite frequently during this 
long voyage, for our accommodation was limited to the Speisesalon, 
with its four small tables, a smaller Salon in which stood two 
tables, six upright chairs and an acoustic gramophone, the passage 
outside our cabin doors, a Herren and a Damen and the bathroom 
which we were all to share. Our passengers were oddly assorted. 
The elderly couple who, I had since heard, were travelling from 
Watford, Hertfordshire, to San Francisco, California, to meet 
their son, were both aged over seventy. A kindly couple: I had 
enjoyed my talk with them after dinner. The Strauss child was in 
her early teens. The portly Herr Miller owned a toyshop in 
Dresden. Fred Fay, the genial American of German ancestry, 
had lost his business in the depression and had been recuperating 
in Germany from the resultant breakdown on the only savings he 
had left—his investments which he could not now take out from 
the Fatherland. Herr Schaefer was a young chemist travelling to 
South America. Herr Director Paul Klose, the man who sat 
Opposite to me at the captain’s table, remained still a mystery. He 
seemed aloof, an unexpected traveller to find on such a boat as 
this. Herr Strauss, the Jewish emigrant, had won the Iron Cross 
in the war. One learns these things quickly when accommodation 
is limited. The Herren and the Damen were opposite to my door, 
as was the small stairway. I should hear every sound, sitting alone 
in here, for there would be much traffic past my door. It was as 
well, perhaps, to convince myself again that I was wise to throw 
caution to the four winds. 

I switched out the light and jumped hastily into my bunk. I 
had forgotten to clean my teeth, and I wondered if I should leave 
them uncleaned. Yet I leapt from my bunk, even so, and grovelled 
for the requisite suitcase, and, opening a small wash-basin through 
the taps of which water poured from a can above, I carried out 
my ablutions in ice-cold water. I covered my bedclothes with my 
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the author of a successful play you've a chance of selling the play 
and being sold to work on the adaptation. That’s the surest way 
to break in. Novels? Well, it’s harder to sell the author of a 
novel, even though his story may be bought for film purposes. 
Why? I can’t tell you. I am merely telling you the position.’ 

“How, then, do I begin?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “you might try writing original stories and 
submitting them, rough outlines of five hundred to a thousand 
words, which could be elaborated into a fuller outline if desired. 
Film corporations will aways buy original ideas. But it doesn’t 
follow that you would be employed on the actual script. It’s a 
precarious kind of existence to depend on. Still, it’s the only 
way I can suggest, since you have no credits.” 

“Credits?” 

“Yes. You have no films to your credit, no films on which 
your name is immediately saleable. But I should seriously work 
on some original stories. For example, I know of one company 
who are urgently in need of a story just now... .” 

I listened patiently as he outlined the form of story this company 
was requiring. It was to be a big production, and if I could supply 
the original material for that, it would indeed be a good beginning 
for me, he said. I returned home immediately and produced a 
story. 

My agent seemed impressed by the speed with which I had 
devised this plot, and he made flattering comments upon the story 
itself. Not only did he think that I might have produced exactly 
what was required, but he was taking my story himself to the 
film corporation right away. There seemed no doubt whatever 
that I was thinking on the right lines, he said. I felt considerably 
encouraged. 

Then days passed without news. I telephoned my agent 
continually. I must not be discouraged, he said. Matters pro- 
ceeded slowly in the world of motion pictures. He understood 
that the executives of the film corporation were going into 
conference upon my story that very day; then it became the 
next day; then the next week. Finally, an important executive 
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had caught influenza and nothing could be decided until his 
return. After inquiring solicitously after his health for some 
weeks, I learnt that he had gone abroad. There was a possibility, 
too, that the form of story I had written could not be filmed after 
all, as certain casting difficulties had arisen. Then there seemed a 
veritable epidemic of influenza in the studios. And so weeks 
passed, my patience becoming frayed. 

“Submit some more outlines,” my agent said gaily, when I 
was successful in finding him in his office. “You might be able 
to sell them—outright.” 

“But that wouldn’t teach me the film business, would it? That 
wouldn’t mean that I worked in the studio on the full scenario?” 

66 No.” 

“And it’s a precarious existence?” 

“Sure it is.” 

“Then there must be some other way of attacking this market,” 
I said. “Where do all the film writers come from? How did they 
all begin? They can’t all be successful playwrights.” 

“Well,” he said, “‘a great many come over from Hollywood. 
The English companies follow Hollywood pretty blindly, you 
know.” 

But I had already heard this argument too many times. 

“Then, damn it,” I said, “Ill go there!” 

That was a big decision, I thought, as I walked out of his office. 
But it would solve my career—automatically. There could be 
no argument, after that. I would give up six months of my life 
in order to investigate the motion picture industry as a potential 
career; and I would set aside a certain sum of money for the 
experiment. If, at the expiration of both, I still found myself 
unable to break through its barriers, then I would have to return 
to an office desk—and use my pen only for signing commercial 
correspondence. There would be no more burning of midnight 
oil, I would be a writer or a business man when I returned, 
concentrating entirely upon one occupation. 

It was curious that I should, later in the day, find myself meeting 
Joseph Jacobs as I was leaving Claridges Hotel. 
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“Why, there—Ted!” a great voice boomed. “‘Say! How you 
been? I've just arrived.” 

“From New York?” 

““No—Hollywood. I’ve changed over to motion pictures, you 
know.” : 

“That's right,” I said. “I read about chat.” 

“Well, how you been? Say—you’re looking swell.” 

“I’m just off to where you’ve come from,” I smiled. 

“You are! Say—that’s great! On business?” 

““Well—yes. My own. I'd like to tell you about it some 
time.” 

“Sure! When can we get together?” 

“I'd better ring you. You see, I’ve only just decided to go, 
Joseph, and I've got many things to clear up before leaving. I 
expect you'll be busy for a day or so, too.” 

“Well, chis is great!” Joseph beamed. “Hollywood—eh? 
That’s some place, Ted. When are you leaving ?”’ 

“The first boat.” 

“Flying down?” 

“No—going through the Canal, direct.” 

“Gee! I want to make that trip myself some time. But—say, 
when can we get together?”’ 

“Til ring you to-morrow.” 

“Why not come up to my room now for a drink?” 

“It’s nice of you, Joseph, but I’m late already. You under- 
stand?” 

Sure!” 

“I think you'll be interested in my plans,’ I said. 

“Well, get on to me to-morrow.” 

“I most certainly will.” 

A large hand gripped mine, a large personality moved hurriedly 
to the lift, we waved, and I walked into Brook Street. 

How odd it was, I chought, as I turned over now in my narrow 
bunk, that I should have met Joseph at that very juncture in my 
plans. He was now an important executive in one of the world’s 
most important film companies—the very man who could give 
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me the opportunity I needed! Fate plays curious tricks in one’s 
destiny. Had I not accepted that second cocktail at Claridges, 
against my will, I should not have met him entering his hotel like 
a hurricane. 

I found the days leading to my departure to be filled with 
unexpected calls upon my time, and Joseph found many things 
occupying him on arrival. We telephoned each other often, but 
we found that we were seldom disengaged at the same time. | 
finally sat down and wrote him a long letter outlining my plan 
in detail, and I spent the hurriedly diminishing hours before sailing 
with the shipping agents, my bankers, shopping, attending fare- 
well parties and dealing with the necessary but irksome details 
which a long absence from home involves. The day before 
sailing I finally breakfasted with Joseph in his suite at Claridges 
Hotel. 

“Well, Ted, I think your scheme’s great,” he said. “Only one 
thing I don’t like. Why go acting as a film extra? You'll lose 
caste, boy, by doing that.” 

“If I were going to Hollywood as an actor,” I said, “I would 
agree with you. But I’m going there as a writer. I want to see 
every angle of Hollywood life—starting at the bottom and work- 
ing up. By the time I’m ready to show you if J can write I'll 
know something about the business, anyway.” 

“Vah—looked at that way it seems okay. All you wane, then, 
is the chance to show what you can do?” 

“Free,” I pointed out. “I want to work for nothing. I want no 
favours. I’ll soon find out then whether I’m a writer or not, 
and if I’m not I'll catch the first boat home and forget about it. 
I’ll go back to a business then, and concentrate on that for the 
rest of my life. This voyage must decide my future.” 

‘Seems a darn good way of finding out, too,” he said. 

“But if I discover that I’m what I think I am, you'll be able to 
judge my capabilities, too. It’s funny, Joseph, isn’t it,’’ I said, 
“chat I have to travel seven thousand miles by sea for a chance to 
work free in a film studio?” 

“Yah,” Joseph mused; “but the business over here is a long way 
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behind, I'm afraid. But, say—we mustn’t fall down over this. 
You're sailing to-morrow?” 

“Yes, on a German freighter leaving Antwerp.” 

““Why a German boat?” 

“*Ie’s che first leaving.” 

“Oh—I see. Well, how long will it take?” 

“Thirty-five days.” 

“Well, I'm sailing next week—see? I'll be in Hollywood some 
time before you. And I may,” he said, ‘make another quick- 
round trip. By the time you've finished all your preliminaries I 
may have left again. Look here, I tell you what you do,” he con- 
tinued; “‘you write me a letter to Culver City before you leave. 
Mark it to await my arrival. Then I’m sure of getting it, and I 
won't forget to have you taken care of if I have to leave before 
you arrive. Is that okay?” 

“More than okay,” I smiled. 

“Well, Pll be seeing you,” Joseph said good-naturedly at the 
door of his suite some moments later. “Have a good trip. Wish 
I could make it too. I'll be seeing you, Ted. Okay. Don’t forget 
to mark the envelope To await arrival.” 


The wind whistled through the passage outside as an iron door 
opened from the deck. I heard a man’s footsteps pass my door, 
pause, and return along the passage, and I heard the iron door 
close. Some member of the crew, I supposed, ensuring that all 
was well. The steady vibration of the engines continued, taking 
me nearer with every revolution towards the solution of my life. 
How could this be a fool’s errand now, with Joseph’s promises 
ringing in my ears? I might so easily have refused that second 
cocktail, but Fate had willed that I had to meet Joseph at that 
psychological moment in my life. Such happenings moulded life 
into its pattern. It was encouraging to lie in my bunk and realise 
this now. It gave me confidence; it reassured me that my decision 
was the right one. Yet more reassuring even than my meeting 
with Joseph had been my conversation with my wife when the 
decision was first made. 
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“How long would you be away?” she asked thoughtfully. 

“How can I know? All I know is that it’s impossible to do 
two jobs at once. I can’t work all day and write all night. Besides, 
I want peace, the peace that we have learnt together during the 
last few months. To hold that we must remain closely together, 
taking interest in things together. I realise that. But I can’t 
spend these vital six months waiting on the end of a telephone 
or I’Jl lose faith in myself. I’ve got to have action and I want 
to know what Hollywood’s all about before I even attempt to 
write for it. That’s why I want to go there and mingle with 
the crowds and learn something about it—first. Maybe I shan’t 
like ic. Then I'll come home. But we've to make a big 
decision, and this trip will decide it for us.” 

There had been one moment of hesitation. 

““What happens if you don’t go?”’ she asked. 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Well—I suppose I'll take out my black coat again and wear 
it for the rest of my life.” 

“Then let’s go to the shipping agents right away,” she said. 

I smiled to myself as I pulled the bedclothes even more tightly 


around my neck. I needed no more reassurance. 


Eight bells! 1 turned over and fell into a contented sleep, the 
moon still shining through my porthole window, the ship rolling 
its way steadily towards the open seas. 


AN FRANCISCO, razed to the ground by the fire and 

earthquake of 1906, was rebuilt into one of the most graceful 
skylines in the world. I first saw its dancing lights at 2 a.m. on a 
starlit night when I stood between the Kapitan and the Pilot as 
we steamed slowly beneath the world’s largest single-span bridge 
and, passing the Golden Gate, came to rest opposite the Island of 
Alcatras in San Francisco Bay. There was a new moon in the 
sky and a sudden chilliness in the air, exaggerated, perhaps, by the 
excitement of my mood. I stood on the bridge watching, too, 
the calm features of the seaman at the wheel as he obeyed each 
instruction from the Pilot at my side, the light from our compass 
casting eerie shadows upon his rugged face. And then, after the 
final word of command, the final ringing down through the ship’s 
telegraph and the engines ceased, I heard the anchor chains rattling 
their way towards the ocean bed. The seaman, his work com- 
pleted, saluted and went below to his bunk. The Pilot, his navi- 
gation over, shook us by the hand and went ashore in the pilot 
boat. Herr Kapitan and I went to the now familiar cabin behind 
the bridge to drink a farewell glass of schnaps. 

Two hours later we were still seated together—recounting 
strange stories of the sea, strange ports we had visited, strange 
people we had met. And then I noticed the first flush of dawn 
peer through the porthole windows, and Herr Kapitén and I rose 
and shook hands. In a few hours now we should be going our 
respective ways, he to unload more cargo and proceed to Portland, 
Oregon; I to commence my trek towards Hollywood. I can feel 
the grip of that mighty hand still. 

I climbed thoughtfully down the steel companion-way to the 
passengers’ quarters noticing, in the sudden stillness, that those 
twinkling lights ashore had disappeared and that the City of San 
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Francisco was taking definite shape. I stood for a moment, 
fascinated. There seemed no ripple on the waters below me. On 
board the good ship Schwaben all was asleep——the Captain and his 
crew resting contentedly in their bunks, the remaining passengers 
in the small confines of their cabins. Save for the gulls, which 
hovered lazily overhead, there was no movement anywhere. 
Even the smoke from a steamer behind us trailed upwards towards 
the sky, for there was no whisper even of a breeze to interrupt 
my lonely watch. I leant still farther over the iron sides and 
looked around me, peering into a rapidly unfolding scene as I 
saw the sun rise over the horizon and reflect itself in the myriad 
windows of the skyscrapers, revealing the trim green lawns of 
the waterfront, turning stone buildings into mother-of-pearl. 
An unforgettable picture, the first view of San Francisco from 
the bay, the home of men who gambled and fought, drank 
hard and pulled guns in the wild days of the Barbary Coast. 
And five hundred miles behind that skyline lay the answer to 
my problem. 

I do not know how long I stood there, for my thoughts were 
many thousand miles away. I remember turning to find Fred 
Fay walking on tiptoe towards me, a dressing-gown over his 
pyjamas, an anxious expression in his eyes. He also could not sleep, 
he explained, and it seemed that his excitement was akin to my 
own. Ina few hours our happy association must come to an end. 
Fred has a big problem on his geturn; he is starting life again— 
from scratch. 

For some time we did not speak. Then, good fellow that 
he is, he pointed out familiar landmarks to me—the Island of 
Alcatras to our rear where Mr. Al Capone is now housed; Russian 
and Nob Hills; the Mark Hopkins Hotel; the direction of his own 
home through the network of streets which grew clearer on the 
hills before us as the minutes passed. And then long silences 
again as we stood side by side planning our respective to-morrows. 
It was the little pastrycook who brought us to realities. We 
heard his feet clanking their way along the steel decks towards 
the galley to begin the baking of the daily bread. 
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“Let's get the kid to make.us some coffee,” Fred said 
impatiently. 

Shortly we were drinking black coffee together out of tin 
mugs. 

I went down later to begin packing My cabin was as I had 
entered it thirty-five days before, when the snow had fallen 
against my porthole window and the screeching of the winches 
had deadened all other sound. My golf clubs still stood by my 
large trunk in the corner. My suitcases were still wedged under 
my bunk. I should miss this small cabin in which I had written 
for so long on the crude wooden desk built for me by the ship’s 
carpenter. I saw the many corpse marks of the earwigs that I had 
squashed on the walls of my cabin during the voyage as I tore 
frenziedly to destroy them with a bedroom slipper, remembering 
each death most vividly. The two in front of me met their demise 
on the morning we reached Cartagena, as I dressed hurriedly to 
see our first land for sixteen days. The large stain to their right 
was a fat fellow, as big as a cockroach, which I squelched with a 
match-box on my return from shore. The one above my bunk 
was a wily fellow who took some hunting, running as fast as a 
hare; but I stalked him after an evening ashore at Cristobal when 
Fred and I had sat long in the bar at the Atlantic Nite Club 
watching the artless Panamanian girls enticing American sailors 
to buy expensive drinks so that they could earn commission, 
and then, having proved their undeniable attractions, leading 
them with eyes of love, mingled perhaps with greed, towards 
some near-by bedroom. The corpse near the wash-basin was, I 
think, as drowsy as I. In the heat of Armuelles, as we lay tied to 
the quay whilst forty thousand bananas were loaded into our 
holds, I entered my oven-like cabin to find this round, fat fellow 
resting after a long and fruitless trek towards the wash-basin. He 
seemed too tired to move, so I did not hit him so hard as I had the 
others, but he left a most beautiful stain. Inside my solitary hang- 
ing cupboard was real bloodshed, but the darkness of the maho- 
gany covered their straggling entrails. I fought a pitched battle 
on the night I saw the Southern Cross for the first time, and 
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found the heat so oppressive that I searched in my cupboard for a 
thinner jacket. I knew that, when I started my packing, I should 
fight my bateles again, but we were no longer in tropical waters 
and I could add zest to my task. 

Hermann, my steward, entered the cabin. 

“Can I help you, Herr Holstius?”’ he asked. 

“No, Hermann,” I said. “I can manage.” 

“You like anything, Herr Holstius—eine grosse Flasche?”’ 

1 laughed. 

““No, thank you, Hermann, not at this time in the morning. 
Got to keep fit, you know. Healthy, strong, much walking when 
I land.” 

Hermann’s face clouded. He did not understand me. 

“Healthy,” I explained. “‘Fit, strong, well. Much walking to 
do.” 

Hermann’s brown eyes continued to gaze wonderingly in my 
direction. I moved my arm and expanded my muscle, showing 
him its puny strength. 

“Musket?”’ he asked, puzzled. 

“Maybe. Here! Wait a minute—a dictionary. Gesundheit,” 
I said at last, when I had found the word. 

“Ah! Gesundheit!” Hermann smiled. “But beer is goot, Herr 
Holstius—very goot for Gesundheit.” 

“*I know, Hermann,’’ I said, “but not at this time in the morn- 
ing. I must be Gesundheit—see?. Much walking to do when I 
land—gehen—spaziergang——gang—Fussganger—Fusstour,’ 1 read 
from the dictionary. 

““Ach—so?” said the disappointed Hermann, still not under- 
standing, thinking me perhaps just a crazy Englishman. 

Well perhaps I am crazy, Hermann, I ruminated, as I walked to 
my porthole after his slippered feet had clattered their way down 
the brass-nosed stairway and I stood watching the skyline of San 
Francisco basking in the early sunshine. But I don’t think so. I 
can’t explain it all to you, Hermann, because you don’t speak such 
good English as your Kapitdn; and when you continually say to 
me, “Herr Holstius—why do you work so long—hein?”’ I can 
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only shrug my shoulders and smile at you meaningly, but I don’t 
suppose that your brown eyes notice that I am smiling, too, 
towards the photographs on my desk. You see, San Francisco 
to me isn’t just another port of call where you'll lie alongside 
whilst forty thousand bananas and thousands of bags of coffee 
are unloaded. What I am to discover behind this view on our 
starboard bow, Hermann, may mean that I can discard the black 
coat which I have been wearing for so long. Maybe it won’t 
work out that way. You love the open seas, don’t you, Hermann 
—the life of movement and travel? That’s why you came to sea, 
wasn't it? You told me that you couldn’t sit at an office desk, 
didn’t you? That’s how I feel. I wish that you hadn’t shrunk my 
smart woollen jerseys and insisted upon leaving the soap in my 
shirts, but I shan’t be needing them for some time now, and no 
doubt the damage can be repaired. Perhaps, one day, we shall 
be shipmates again, Hermann. ... 

It is difficult to adjust oneself suddenly to normal life after a 
long voyage in the smallness of a freight steamer. The clatter of 
the early morning traffic, after I had landed to find my brother 
and his American wife waiting for me on the quay, the noisy 
streets through which I was driven, the fast-moving automobiles, 
the clanging traffic signs, the hurrying figures on the side-walks 
—these things are in strange and almost frightening contrast to 
the vastness of an endless horizon. My brother has now settled 
in San Francisco, and was determined to rush me immediately 
into its lavish hospitality—the meeting of friends whom he and 
his wife had gathered together hurriedly to bid me welcome, 
parties which they arranged for me at a. moment’s notice and 
which continued until the dawn was near. But I had not come to 
the United States, this time, to bask in its hospitality; I had come 
on a serious mission, and I was impatient to start. So I declined 
the amazing hospitality still offered to me, and on the morning of 
my fourth day my sister-in-law motored me to a second-hand 
clothes shop near the docks, where I purchased an outfit suitable 
for my journey. This I brought home and exchanged for my 
own, and from that moment ‘“‘Ed Hamilton,” a hobo, was born. 
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free of charge, and whose only reason for standing by the side of 
the road “thumbing”’ their way is that they genuinely wish to 
travel in the direction indicated by their thumb. When the de- 
pression settled upon America, however, a free ride opened up 
the possibiliry of becoming the possessor, if armed with a gun, 
of a free motor car or whatever coin the courteous motorist 
happened to possess. This new “‘racket”’ has had a bad effect 
upon the travelling facilities of the genuine hobo. I realised this 
before I started. But remembering the new moon, and feeling 
considerably more confident of my disguise and the story I had 
to tell, I approached Charlie as he came out of the store, a ‘‘Camel’”’ 
cigarette between his lips. 

Charlie listened to me seriously. “English, ain’tcha?’’ he 
asked solemnly. Then he signalled me into the driving cabin of 
his 14-ton truck loaded behind with $15,000 worth of Bourbon 
whisky. “’Tain’t allowed,” he muttered grudgingly as he let in his 
gears. “Still, guess no one’ll know.” The 120 h.p. Diesel engine 
then spluttered itself noisily into action. 

I settled myself on the seat beside him. The sun was casting long 
shadows over the Californian hills, I noticed, as we gathered speed, 
and the noise of the engine increased, whining and spluttering at 
intervals, the smell of burnt oil causing me almost to choke, the 
vibration of that small driving cabin making my boots bounce on 
the metal flooring. But I was on my way; we should reach Los 
Angeles in sixteen hours. On foot it would have taken me three 
weeks, even if my feet, used only to treading the soft green turf 
of some English golf course, had stood the journey. I found my- 
self humming a song as we bounced along the highway, but Charlie 
did not seem to hear as he drove doggedly on, his “Camel” 
cigarette between his lips. Finally he threw the stub out of the 
window, and I turned in his direction to see his jaws methodically 
masticating his gum, seemingly unaware of my presence. 

He did not seem the type of man who made friends easily. 
He had a straight mouth and solemn eyes. I tried, at moments, 
to engage him in conversation, but his answers were monosy]- 


labic. It was obvious that he wished to know more of his com- 
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panion before taking him to his bosom, and I found his apparent 
unfriendliness a little discomforting. I wondered whether he was 
now regretting having picked up a waif outside the city. I won- 
dered, too, if he suspected hidden firearms, and I emptied each 
pocket as though I were looking for something I badly needed, 
and I did this laboriously, making sure that Charlie saw each 
innocent object as it was produced—a packet of “‘Chesterfields,” 
a box of matches, my few dollars and a small handful of coins, 
and I counted up my money time and time again. 

“What coin’s this?’ I asked, pretending to look puzzled. 

“A nickel.” 

“And these two?” 

66 Dimes.”’ 

‘Find your money difficult to understand.” 

“That so?” 

The mastication of chewing-gum continued as Charlie’s eyes 
looked steadily through the windscreen at the bouncing highway. 
I pocketed my belongings, feeling satisfied that Charlie should no 
longer suspect me. My English accent, my shaven appearance 
which I decided must end upon my arrival, and the fact that I 
had money, did not fit the other gentlemen I had seen trudging 
the roads. Only our clothes seemed in common, and I was, in 
any case, supposedly a seaman from one of those many dreary 
ships which I had seen lying in the Schwaben’s ports of call— 
rusty, uncared for, a single stack with the owner's colours almost 
obliterated. I brought out my packet of “Chesterfields” again 
and offered him one. It was declined. So I talked of the sea, giv- 
ing him graphic details of my voyage. Of London and its new 
George V Dock. Of Southampton, which now controlled the 
majority of American traffic. Ot Le Havre, Calais, and the ports 
[ had visited in the yacht Adlantis last autumn. But Charlie con- 
tinued to chew his gum and paid little heed to what I had to tell 
him. I decided, then, that Charlie must be one of those drivers 
who hate talkative passengers. I myself am one. I made myself 
comfortable on the hard seat, and wondered how I could while 
away the sixteen hours until I arrived at my destination. 

c 
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In spite of Charlie’s apparent unfriendliness there was a feeling 
of bubbling excitement in my stomach. To be riding, free, in a 
freight truck towards Hollywood, disguised as a bedraggled 
example of a merchant seaman—and to be accepted as such—was, 
for me, a considerable triumph. I must confess that there had 
been a moment of uncertainty in my mind when I shook hands 
with my young brother on the road some miles behind us. This 
was my first experience of adventure, and I wondered, when the 
final “Good-bye’’ came, whether I was wise, after all, to leave the 
comfort of the swivel chair in my London office. But all fears 
or doubts had now left me, and I continued to sit watching the 
shadows on the hills to my left become longer and finally dis- 
appear, and when nightfall came, suddenly and without its 
warning twilight, I watched great expanses of white road leaping 
to meet us and disappearing under the ghostly outline of our 
bonnet. 

Charlie’s first effort of conversation took place as he drew his 
heavy load into the side of the road. 

“Care for any eats?” he asked. 

“You bet,” I replied. 

The first café we entered seemed to be a regular port of call. 
Charlie knew the girl behind the counter; he knew most of the 
habitués, too—truck drivers like himself, red-eyed and tired. A 
radio played behind the counter. Slot machines stood against the 
wall. A man slipped in a nickel on the way out—and lost. Some- 
body laughed; every one turned round. 

“Ever play them things?” Charlie asked, eating a ham- 
burger. 

“T have—yes.”’ 

“Bound to lose.” 

“Yes, the odds are against you. Must be. Wouldn’t be there 
otherwise.” 

““What’s your home town?” 

“London.” 

“Was there once myself.” 

“Recently 2?” 
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“In the war. Used to be in the navy.” 

It was then that I realised why Charlie had given me the lift; 
he would understand the enormity of my offence in missing my 
ship. 

“Have a drink?’’ I said. 

“Don’t drink. Can’t on this job, anyway.” 

“Doing this trip often?”’ 

“Every night. Drive as far as Santa Barbara. Then Pete takes 
over the truck and does the last hundred miles into Los 
Angeles. I bring the truck back to San Francisco to-morrow night, 
see?—and bring it back here again the night after. Know the 
road pretty well by now, I guess.” 

“Seems as though Pete has the easy job,” I smiled. 

‘Depends on how you look at it. Pete has to help load up— 
sce? Has to make up his time. As he’s only on the road a few 
hours a day, he spends the rest of the day handling freight. That 
wouldn’t suit me, anyway. A check, Dolly, please.” 

I managed to pay the bill. Before mounting the driving cabin 
again, Charlie made a tour of inspection of all the lights—our 
head and tail lamps and the green ones which outlined the length 
of our load. Then he bent down and examined each of our many 
tyres, which stretched out like a caterpillar behind us. He seemed 
more expansive after food, and I wondered whether that was in 
any way due to the long discourse I had given him upon shipping 
affairs. Realising now that Charlie had experience of the sea, I 
felt deeply grateful that my preamble had possessed some sem- 
blance of sense. Back in the driving cabin Charlie, this time, 
accepted one of my “Chesterfields.” We lighted up, and the 
engine was soon roaring its way through the streets of Salinas, 
and we were once more upon the open highway. For many miles 
we drove in silence which, leaving me idle, developed a great 
drowsiness. So I sang again, filling our small cabin with even 
greater noise, pausing at moments to notice the steady mastication 
of chewing-gum to my left, as lights from passing trucks illu- 
minated Charlie’s face; noticing, too, how picturesque the high- 
ways of America can be at night—the line of green lights from 
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oncoming trucks, the red tail lights, the headlights, and the red 
and blue Neon signs outside wayside cafés lending an air of 
enchantment to an otherwise dull occupation. 

“Fine King you've got over there,” Charlie said presently. 
“Seems like a regular guy.” 

“You're right,” I said. 

“Seems like there’s only two big-shots in the world to-day.” 

“Who's the other?” 

“Roosevelt.” 

“Think he'll get in again?” 

“If my vote counts for anything, he will.” 

‘Seems very popular.” 

“Not with the bankers on Wall Street. Roosevelt’s for the 
working classes—see?”’ 

We pulled up suddenly; the road was under repair. We had 
been climbing for some time and we seemed now on a high 
plateau. A man was signalling us on, and we took the narrow 
strip of road carefully. 

“Yah—there’s only two big-shots in the world to-day, Mister,” 
Charlie said, negotiating the curve. “Seems like as though they 
ought to get together. Between ‘em they ought to be able to 
settle the peace of the world. We're the only two sane countries 


left now, I guess.” 

“Maybe,” I said. 

“Sall, we don’t want to go meddling in Europe’s affairs no 
more. Had enough of it last time. Still, it don’t seem right to 
leave England to keep the rest of those crazy nuts from cutting 
each others’ throats. Too big a job single-handed.” 

We met a line of freight trucks the other side of the narrow 
strip, each seeming to sound his horn as we passed. Charlie gave 
a few blasts on his high-pitched Klaxon, and we drove on. 

“We often signal to each other,” Charlie explained. “Gets 
kinda lonely boxed up here all night alone. Nice to know there’s 
others on the road as well,” and, having said that, he manceuvred 
a piece of chewing-gum out of its paper and put it into his mouth. 
“Yah,” he added, a moment later. “Roosevelt’s the man America 
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wants to-day, boy. He'll be back in the White House all right. 
Bad look-out if he ain’t.” 

In the ensuing silence, which lasted so long that I could think 
of nothing to say, my drowsiness increased, but the jolting of the 
driving cabin, the noise and oil fumes, made sleep difficult. 

“Feeling tired?’’ Charlie asked, seeing my head fall forwards 
on two occasions. ‘Guess it’s difficult to sleep in these cabins. 
They weren’t built for comfort—see? Very likely that’s done 
on purpose—to keep us awake.” 

I nodded. The white road leapt to meet us at increasing speed. 
My seat was hard and set at an angle which made it impossible 
to remain in any form of comfort for any given time. Each bump 
in the road drove me farther in the direction of the metal floor. 
The seat was slippery, too, so that I had to press my feet down hard 
to remain seated. The window, my side, did not fit, and blasts 
of cold night air blew in and made eddies at the back of my neck. 
I pulled my second-hand outfit tightly round me, and lit another 
cigarette. 

“How did you come to miss your ship—a dame?” 

“Yes,” I lied. 

“Seem the sailors’ curse, don’t they—the dames,” Charlie 
chuckled. 

“And the American dames,” I agreed, “‘are certainly good- 
lookers.”’ 

“ Yah—best in the world, I’d say. Thought them French girls 
a bit overrated while I was over. Nothing to ’em. Of course, I 
couldn’t talk to em, not knowing the language, but they seemed 
dirty to me. When did your ship sail?” 

“Early this morning,” I lied. 

““Where’ll she be docking ?”” 

“San Pedro,” I lied again. 

“Well, you'll be in Los Angeles by eight o’clock in the morning. 
That oughta give you best part of a day there. Plenty of life down 
there. Always been popular with seafaring folk, Los Angeles.” 

“Know Hollywood?” I asked. 

“Been through there, of course, when I’ve taken the truck right 
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through, You'll be passing some of the studios early to-morrow 
morning when you're with Pete. I'll fix it up with him, by the 
way, to take you through.” 

“Thanks.” 

“But Hollywood don’t appeal to me. Never was interested in 
pictures, anyway. Don’t get the time to see any, either, driving 
a truck by night and getting my sleep by day if it comes to that. 
Some folks get a kick out of sight-seeing down there, though— 
seeing the stars and such-like. But who are they? Isay. No better 
than you and me. Just a bunch of puppets,” and Charlie spat out 
his gum through the cabin window. 

“It’s a big colony, I suppose—Hollywood?”’ 

“Yah—it’s big all right. A straggling sort of place. But it 
ain't America, Mister. A community all of its own. Actors and 
actresses from all parts of the world, owned and controlled by a 
lot of Jews. Hell, no! That sort of thing don’t appeal to me!” 

“What doesn’t?” 

“Well, America for the Americans, I say. And there’s a lot as 
feels as I do.” 

The draughts of cold air through the ill-fitting window seemed 
to grow in intensity, so I opened it wide. Better shiver, I thought, 
than be suffocated by fumes or catch cold from some sneaking 
draught. I pulled the jacket around my neck, put my hands in 
my trouser pockets, stretched out my feet tightly against the 
clattering footplate and closed My eyes. Why, I wondered, 
should I find myself assailed suddenly by such anti-Semitic 
feeling? On the Schwaben 1 had witnessed the celebration of 
Hitler’s birthday, and one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
religious fervour of the German nation as they do homage to the 
man who returned self-respect to them after the harshnesses of 
the Treaty of Versailles. Herr Director Paul Klose, the man who 
had sat opposite to me at Herr Kapitdn’s table, a man of consider- 
able culture, I found, and a director of the Dresdner Bank, had 
told me many interesting things through the medium of Herr 
Kapitan and Fred Fay, until at Cristobal he embarked on a Ham- 
burg-American liner and returned to Germany refreshed, I hope, 
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after his much-needed rest from the anxieties of Germany’s 
financial problems. The logical explanations of this present bitter- 
ness given to me by‘ this banker and by Fred Fay showed that there 
was no real bitterness against the Jews as Jews. The hatred was 
against the Communistic Jew, who had so invaded the Fatherland 
that immediately prior to the Nazi régime there were seven 
million Communists in Germany, and the pendulum was swing- 
ing alarmingly in that direction. The banks, the large industries, 
the newspapers, the fine arts, the legal and medical professions, 
general commercial life and entertainment were then entirely 
in the control of the Jews, certain of whom were fanning the fast- 
spreading flames of Communism for their own ends. Even the 
Reichstag had many Jewish Communistic members. When Hitler 
came into power his first problem had been to return the control 
of Germany to the Germans, and he removed Jews immediately 
from important positions of control. As an indication of the 
conditions at that time, there were seven thousand attorneys in 
Berlin before Hitler assumed power, and five thousand of them 
were Jews. 

When Hitler proceeded to his drastic task of returning Germany 
to the Germans, private enterprise had followed him, for a per- 
sonal resentment had been growing against Jews who, during the 
depths of Germany’s depression, had dismissed the Germans from 
their employment when reductions in staff had become a vital 
necessity while the Jews remained at their jobs. You cannot 
blame a virile nation, shackled by the indignities of a harsh treaty, 
finding their country in the hands of an alien race, eventually 
revolting against their oppression and reinstating Germans in 
employment when the moment came, at the sacrifice of the Jew. 
They were not all dismissed, anyhow; there are many Jews still 
living in Germany. 

I asked ex-Corporal Max Strauss why he was emigrating, It was 
his own idea, he said. There was no reason for him to go; no one 
had asked or suggested that he should leave. He was aware, of 
course, of the resentment against his race, and, since there had been 
a recent reduction in the staff at his office, he decided to join an 
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uncle in San Francisco. In five years he and his family will have 
become American citizens. He had to make application to leave, 
and could bring only thirty-six dollars out of the country, but his 
uncle could take care of his family, he said, until he found employ- 
ment. He had never been molested. 

As I sat, my hands deep in my trouser pockets, I remembered 
many things that I had witnessed on board the Schwaben, par- 
ticularly the celebration of 1st May, which seemed to rival in 
fervour the earlier celebration in honour of Adolf Hitler. Iremem- 
bered one of the seamen rising to his feet that day and addressing 
his comrades with great eloquence. “What did he say?” I asked 
Fred Fay later. “He’s been telling the boys the things Hitler has 
done for the Fatherland,” Fred said. ‘‘He says, too, that 1st May 
is celebrated as Labour Day throughout the world, but, unlike 
other countries where Labour marches through the streets in a 
Goddam procession, getting mixed up with the cops before they've 
finished, and rioting their heads off, the new Germany spends 
this day in quietly giving thanks to the Fihrer for making it 
possible for Capital and Labour to work hand in hand. And that’s 
out of the mouth of a sailor, Ed! Makes you think a bit—eh? 
Yah—it was a near thing when I was there five years ago. They 
were rioting in the streets, unemployment was rife, and the place 
was a stinking mass of Communism. It’s orderly now. What 
you've seen to-day makes you think a bit—ch?”’ 

Many things had made me think during that long voyage. 
This anti-Semitism was new to me, in any case, for it does not 
exist in England. From my last visit to the United States, however, 
I remembered that Jews and Gentiles live apart—even to their 
clubs. So perhaps there was definite racial feeling here. For 
myself, I am too fond of my Jewish friends to be privy to any 
adverse comments against their race, and I decided to change the 
conversation. But when I heard him mutter, “If I had my way 
I'd stop all Jewish emigration here,” I opened my eyes and asked 
him why. 

“I’m not saying that they’re all bad,” he replied, above the 


noise of the engine. “Of course there are good Jews. But we seem 
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to get all the phoney ones—all the unwanted—and now they’re 
pouring in from Germany. And what do they do when we give 
‘em a good home? Read the Police News! Look up the records 
of the gangsters! Who are they? Who run all the vice rackets— 
white slave and the like? In fact, if there’s any form of new racket 
here, you can bet your last dollar it’s a Jew who’s making the 
dough. Who's stirring up all the strife throughout the world, 
running the strikes, creating discontent? Jews! And still we let 
‘em pour in here! America’s a free country, they say. Guess we're 
making it a bit too free. But we're heading towards a place now 
where the Jews have got complete control, where they’re abso- 
lutely on top, and, from all I understand, it ain’t a pretty spectacle 
either.” 

“Hollywood?” 

“Yah—Hollywood. Ask Pete. He'll have some stories to tell 
you if you ask him. Takes a great interest in pictures, Pete does, 
and what goes on down there. Mixes with a lot of the folk who 
work there, and has a brother working in one of the studios who 
gives him a lot of the lowdown. Picture-work don’t make no 
sense to me, though,’’ Charlie added. “Too crazy. But feeling’s 
growing against the Jews all right—especially down there. Still, 
they’ve only themselves to blame.” 

The back of my head was bouncing against the wooden top 
of the seat like chattering teeth. My eyes were closed; I was 
infinitely cold. Realising the heat of the Californian days, I had 
overlooked the chilliness of her nights and had brought no coat. 
Charlie’s discourse had ended in a violent fit of coughing, and I 
hoped that he would stop smoking and leave me in peace, for I 
was finding it increasingly difficult to listen. I do not ever 
remember being so physically tired as during the early part of my 
first truck ride. I woke with a start to find that we had pulled up 
outside another café. 

“It’s getting cold—how about some coffee?” 

I looked about me. My cap had fallen on to the greasy foot- 
plate. I picked it up, shivered, and followed Charlie inside. 

“Was I asleep long?”’ 
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“Best part of an hour.” 

I looked at my watch; it was already past midnight, and we had 

four more hours on the road, according to Charlie, before we 
reached Santa Barbara. We had already been boxed up in that 
cabin for eight hours. It seemed even longer. I began to regret 
the sleep I had missed unnecessarily in the last week, for I should 
have rested for this adventure. As we entered the stale atmosphere 
of the café I caught a glimpse of myself in the mirror behind the 
counter, which cheered me; I had made a thorough job of my 
disguise, anyway. A small radio was playing dimly behind the 
bar, and the music seemed strangely reminiscent—not only the 
melody but its arrangement. I propped myself against the counter 
and listened. 

““What station’s that?” I asked. 

“Wouldn’t know. Ask the girl.” 

As a cup of coffee was “slopped”’ in front of me, beside the 
glass of iced water with which everything is served in America, 
I asked the question again. The girl turned nonchalantly towards 
the instrument. 

“KF, something—the twenty-four-hour station.” 

“And the band?” 

“That ain’t a band—that’s a phonograph record.” 

“Oh,” I said, remembering the trouble that record had taken 
to make in our London studios some months earlier. 

“Yah,” Charlie said, “that station plays phonograph records 
twenty-four hours a day.” 

I listened intently. Ambrose had been in a bad mood that 
afternoon, for there had been trouble with his vocalist. How 
fantastic to be listening to that selfsame record being broadcast to 
a wayside café, at midnight, seven thousand miles from home! 

“One thing the Jews ain’t got control of here is the radio,” 
Charlie was saying. “Hear that the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany won't have a Jew in the place. That’s the attitude to take, 
too. Keep America for the Americans. There’s unemployment 


enough here as it is.” 
Charlie’s beard seemed to have grown since I first met him. 
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A fair stubble now appeared round his mouth and chin as I looked 
at him covertly in the badly lighted, smoke-filled room. He was 
handsome in a rugged way. He was now drinking his coffee, 
rather noisily, his cup in both hands. An earnest fellow with the 
blue eyes of a sailor who has looked far into the horizon for a 
long time, and who now spent his days peering through a wind- 
screen into the blackness of the night. 

“Are you married, Charlie?” I asked. 

“Yes. Two kids, too.” 

“Don’t see much of them at this game.” 

“I’m home every other night. One night Santa Barbara; one 
night San Francisco.” 

“Had the job long?” 

“Two years. Had a bad time dill I got this. Having got it, 
I intend to keep it. Which reminds me, we'd better get going. 
We've lost some time on the road to-night. It happens that way 
sometimes,’ he added, picking up his hat from the counter. 
‘Let's get going.” 

After another inspection of lights and tyres, we were once more 
in the stifling atmosphere of that driving cabin. The coffee seemed 
to have refreshed me and J did not sleep for the remainder of those 
four hours. Charlie was now trying to make up the time he had 
lost, and the roads were certainly congested, as he said. So I 
spoke little, leaving him to concentrate upon his nightly task of 
guiding his fourteen tons towards its destination, as I sat watching 
the winding roads, the passing trucks, smoking an occasional 
cigarette, and thinking of many things. That gramophone 
record of Ambrose’s had given me a feeling almost of home- 
sickness. The studio in which it had been made lies but a few 
hundred yards from my home. And music brings memories to 
one’s mind of incidents so long forgotten. To have heard that 
record again under these vastly different circumstances made 
life seem strangely unreal. I had been equally concerned over the 
vocalist during that recording session. How little it mattered now! 

The night wore slowly on. I sat uncomfortably pressing my 
feet against the footplate to keep myself seated, wondering what 
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would happen when I reached Los Angeles at breakfast-time to- 
morrow. Who, I wondered, would be my first friend? I 
lingered long over that question, for I do not enjoy my own 
company. Could I keep up my disguise, too, without giving 
myself away? Charlie had accepted me at my face value, anyhow, 
which was encouraging. And then I realised a great truth: in 
England all Americans speak with an American accent. That is 
to say, we may be able to differentiate between a New Yorker 
and a Southerner, but that is mainly due to the drawl. We do 
not know a good accent from a bad, only that some are more 
nasal than others. The accent is American; that is all we know. I 
remembered certain occasions when I had introduced Americans 
in the past, and it had been hinted to me afterwards that they did 
not mind meeting them in my house, but at home it would 
be an entirely different matter! I remembered, too, being intro- 
duced by Americans to certain English people, whose accent they 
had lauded to me beforehand. It had been a sad disappointment, 
that accent! The same thing, therefore, must apply with an 
Englishman in America: he merely speaks with an English accent, 
which means that he uses a broad “a.” Not that I consider that 
I myself speak with a good accent; I merely wondered whether it 
could be as in keeping with my disguise as my now soil-stained 
hands and black finger-nails. It was essential that I made no 
mistakes. 

I laid many plans during those long hours en route for Santa 
Barbara. I decided to hand my passport into the safe-keeping of 
Thomas Cook and Sons directly I arrived, and to ask Ariel Harris, 
the Pacific Coast manager of my old war friend Major Lloyd’s 
American Aviation Insurance business, if I might use his office 
for my mail and cables, since it was essential that nry own office in 
London could reach me at any given time. I had hearda great deal 
about Ariel from “Zulu” Lloyd. A letter awaited me from him 
in San Francisco, telling me to contact Ariel in any emergency. 
By the time our truck drew up outside another café my plans 
were well and truly laid. 

Charlie switched off the engine. 
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“Well, we're here,” he announced. “Couldn’t make up the 
lost time, though. Still, Pete’ll be able to make it up when it gets 
light.” He got down slowly from the driving cabin, stretched 
himself and rubbed his red-rimmed eyes. “I'll go and wake 
Pete,” he said. “Would you mind ordering me ham and eggs 
while I’m over fetching him? And I'll have my eggs over,” he 
called, already walking towards the rest hut. 

As I approached the café I realised the strain of driving a 
fourteen-ton truck along four hundred miles of highway every 
night of the year. The noise is nerve-racking; the roads, though 
wide and usually straight, are filled with vehicles which pass with 
a deafening roar and at alarming speeds. There are few moments 
of relaxation, I am afraid, even for a passenger. I would have 
given all the dollars in my pocket to have been able to join Charlie 
in the rest hut. But I had still over a hundred miles to go. 

The twenty-four-hour radio station was still at work as I 
pushed open the café door, though it was now after 4 a.m. A 
tired-eyed girl stood leaning against the cash register cleaning her 
nails with a match stick. I noticed the knife in the rough hand 
of a truck driver to my left beating time with the rhythm as he 
heaped potatoes and green peas on to his fork and manceuvred it 
into a mouth already surrounded by a growth of beard. 

““Come far?” he asked, after I had ordered. 

“San Francisco.” 

“English—ain’tcha?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, you’ve got a fine King there, buddy. Another cup of 
coffee, Daisy, and go easy with the check. Yah—that King of 
yours seems a swell guy.” 

“Are you having your eggs up or over?’ asked the tired-eyed 
girl, 

“Up,” I answered, assuming an “egg up”’ to be an egg in its 
shell. 

Daisy turned away and put her head through the hatch. 

“Ham and eggs for two—one up, one over.” 

She returned to the cash register and stood against it, her vacant 
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eyes staring in the direction of the door, the small radio tuned in 
so softly that the noisy eating of the truck driver to my left 
drowned whatever melody there was. Two drivers sat on high 
stools at the end of the counter, to my right, talking quietly 
together. A notice was displayed above the cash register. We 
are protected against hold-up and dishonesty by the United States 
Fidelity and Guarantee Co., Baltimore, M.D., it read. 

“I’m through!” announced the man to my left. 

I turned to find that he had given his plate a hearty push across 
the counter. He was now wiping his mouth with a paper serviette, 
still chewing the last mouthful between his already over-loaded 
aws. 
“Check, please, Daisy—but go easy with it!” 

The tired-eyed girl moved automatically towards the counter 
and began clearing up the stray pieces of chipped potatoes which 
had been scattered about the counter. 

“You sure have bad table manners, Sam,” she sighed. 

One of the men on a high stool turned. 

“Sam never went to college—see?’’ he grinned. 

“Well, boys—I'll be seeing ya,” Sam smiled, as he picked up 
his change, still masticating. “Don’t need a college education for 
some things—eh, Daisy? And I reckon I’m pretty good at that!” 

Daisy, I noticed, treated Sam’s crude gesture of caress good- 
humouredly, and continued to pick up stray peas from the counter. 

“Good-night, boys—'night, .Daisy,”” and Sam chuckled his 
way through the café door, still masticating, but the two men to 
my right did not heed his going. 

“All regular customers—these?”’ I asked, having watched 
Daisy busy herself once more with a match stick, the radio more 
intelligent since Sam’s going, the steady ticking of the clock on 
the wall behind her seeming to grow louder. 

“Yah,” she replied, looking up. “A pretty reg’lar trade. 
Where’re you from?” 

“London.” 

“England?” 


Ves,” 
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“Thought you was a Limey when I heard you speak. Say— 
that King of yours! Tell me, is he really as handsome as his 
pictures?” 

I did not inform her that it had been my privilege, after my 
return from the United States three years before, to sit alone with 
him one evening in his private house at Fort Belvedere, drinking 
a whisky-and-soda together round his fireside, after he had shown 
me so enthusiastically over his newly decorated home. I did not 
tell her of his charm, his wide knowledge of world affairs, his 
perennial youth. And I did not know that within seven months 
I should learn that he had renounced his throne. I merely said: 

‘He’s even better-looking.” 

““How’s that?” 

“Well,” I said, “pictures don’t show you his complexion. 
Besides, those heavy shadows under his eyes don’t seem to be 
there in real life.” 

“Gee! But he’s a cute kid!” 

“He's forty-two,” I said. 

“Don’t seem possible,’ and Daisy continued to manicure her 
nails rather thoughtfully. “Guess they must love him over there,” 
she said, a moment later. 

“They do.” 

“Check, Daisy, please!’’ said one of the men from his high stool. 

Daisy put the match stick into the pocket of her apron and 
walked away. The door opened and Charlie appeared, followed 
by a younger man who was buttoning up his trousers. 

“Is this the guy you picked up, Charlie?” 

“Yah—didn’t get ya name, Mister.” 

“Ed Hamilton.” 

“Well, Pete’ll take you along. He'll drop you off near the 
station. Guess you know how to find your way to Terminus 
Island from there.” 

“Thanks,”’ I said, shaking Pete’s large hand. 

‘Glad to make ya acquaintance,” he said, and, having buttoned 
up his trousers, he adjusted his shirt collar in the mirror behind the 
counter. 
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““My usual, Daisy,” he called. 

After learning that “eggs up”’ meant a poached egg cooked on 
one side, and seeing Charlie eat his “eggs over,” which was a 
poached egg cooked on both sides, we paid our bill and left, 
Daisy walking with us to the door, no doubt to lock it after our 
going, for we were the last to leave. 

“It’s getting light earlier these days,” she said at the door, seeing 
that it was already dawn. 

““Yah—the days’re getting longer,” Pete said, looking at the 
sky. “Looks like a hot day to me.” 

“Well, Mister,” and I saw Charlie’s hand extended, “‘hope the 
old man don’t bawl the hell out of ya when ya get back.” 

“Thanks, Charlie,” I smiled, remembering that captains of 
tramp steamers are referred to by their crews as ‘“‘the old man” 
—another item to remember in my disguise. “And thanks for 
the ride.” 

“Nice to have had your company,” he said. “It gets kinda 
lonely at times. So long, Pete. See ya to-morrow.” 

‘I followed Pete towards the truck, our footsteps echoing 
through the empty street. He seemed remarkably cheerful for a 
man who had just been wakened from a long sleep. We climbed 
into our respective positions in the driving cabin, which I noticed 
in the semi-~daylight was littered with cigarette ends and wrappings 
from chewing-gum, and I settled myself as comfortably as I 
could. I looked towards the now deserted café: its door had 
closed. Pete pressed on the self-starter, and the roar of the Diesel 
engine started anew, and as our mighty load jerked itself into 
motion, I noticed Charlie giving us a farewell wave before 
entering the rest hut. We chugged our way slowly through the 
streets of Santa Barbara, the beauty of which in the early dawn 
is quite indescribable, and we were soon on the open highway, 
the sun, now above the horizon, casting its long shadows over the 
Californian hills, but in the opposite direction from those I had 
seen as we left San Francisco. My new companion seemed in 
direct contrast to Charlie, who was by now tucked up in his 
truckle bed; Pete was youth personified, of large frame, hearty, 
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the kind of man who leaps immediately from his bed into the 
fullness of life. 

“They've certainly hotted up the old tank since I drove her 
last,” he laughed, treading down hard on the accelerator. ‘“‘How 
did you enjoy the trip?” 

“Fine,” I said. 

“Missed your ship—eh?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, we'll get you down there in time. Got thirty minutes 
to make up on the road, too.” 

Pete, unlike Charlie, seemed to handle his truck like a small 
sports car. He turned corners at the most alarming speeds, in 
spite of the lumbering load behind us, often using only one hand. 
His curly hair rippled in the early morning breeze, his shirt collar, 
which he had taken such pains to adjust, was now unbuttoned. 
Often he burst into catches of a song, then, concentrating upon his 
driving, he entertained me to erratic bursts of speed, for the 
roads seemed comparatively deserted that early May morning. 
Occasional trucks lumbered by. Here and there an automobile 
passed us like a greyhound, in spite of Pete’s anxiety to show me 
what the “old tank” could do, and disappeared over the crest 
of an oncoming hill, soon to be seen again as a mere speck in the 
distance. The sun was now above the horizon, concentrating 
directly upon our windscreen, so that the heat inside our small 
cabin became quickly like an oven, in sharp contrast to the intense 
cold of so few hours before. I emulated Pete and opened my 
shirt at the neck. 

“Charlie says you know Hollywood well,” I said presently. 

Pete laughed. 

‘“Yes—guess I do,” he said. “Interested in motion pictures?”’ 

“Very.” 

“Well, it’s a pity you won't have time to look round some of 
the studios while you’re down south. Not, of course, as it’s easy 
to get in. Needs influence. But it’s mighty interesting. That is, 
if you could understand what's going on.” 

‘What sort of a place is this Hollywood?” 
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Pete smiled again, as one whose profound knowledge could not 
easily be conveyed to such as me. 

“Just about the most cockeyed place in the world,” he said. 

“How?” 

“Tt just is.” 

“But big profits,” I suggested. 

“Yah, sure there’s big profits. But that ain’t the fault of 
the people in control. Ah—I could tell you a lot about that 
place!”’ 

“Why don’t you?” 

Pete’s eyes left the wheel for a moment, as though he hardly 
anticipated that reply. 

Sure, I'll tell you,” he said. “What do you want to know?” 

It is difficult at moments to come directly to one’s question. 
This was one of those moments. The youth by my side seemed to 
have grown suddenly in importance to me. He drove each 
morning through the streets of Hollywood—or so I assumed, for 
Charlie had told me that we should be passing certain of the 
studios in the truck—and he had a brother actually working in 
one of the studios! It is curious how one’s mind loses its sense of 
proportion. I realised that Pete could know little of the gigantic 
workings of the great industry which lay one hundred and ten 
miles ahead. Yet he was the first contact I had had with anyone 
who had a daily familiarity with my destination, where fortunes 
were to be won, reputations were to be made, and where the 
beauty of the world congregated in such supposedly glamorous 
fashion. Yet, when asked to submit questions in so business-like 
a manner, one becomes tongue-tied. I wondered, too, whether 
my first question should be in keeping with my adopted role, and 
if I should ask the stereotyped: “Is it really true that the stars carry 
on the way the newspapers say they do?’’ But I noticed Pete’s 
intelligent profile, and said: 

“Why is Hollywood so cockeyed?”’ 

Pete thought for a moment before replying. 

“It’s in the wrong hands, to my way of thinking,” he said, 
“though it’s gradually passing into the hands of the banks. Holly- 
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wood won’t reach its rightful level till it does. Least, to my way 


“The people at the top. I may be wrong, but the surest way of 
knowing how a business is doing is to look at its employees. 
Take my business. Charlie and I work for the same firm—sce? 
Our bosses know their job. They’re good to us. We respect ’em 
—see? Take old Charlie. Every night he loses time on the road 
he gets all hit-up. The bosses’ schedule is 4 a.m. Santa Barbara— 
see? It don’t mean a damn if Charlie is a bit late; I can always 
make it up when it gets daylight. But that don’t suit old Charlie. 
He’s working for the firm—see? He's trying to do his job the 
way the boss likes it. He respects °em—see? Reckons they know 
more than he does. Respects ‘em in other ways, too. They’re 
very decent-living fellows, our bosses,” he added, slowing up as 
he rounded a difficult bend. ‘‘Same thing in your business,” he 
continued. “What good would a ship be if the crew didn’t 
respect the captain? And that’s one of the troubles about Holly- 
wood. Of course, there are people like Irving Thalberg, Darryl 
Zanuck, and fellers like Walter Wanger. Pretty regular, those 
three. But most of ‘em—Jesus!”’ 

“You see,” he continued, after lighting another cigarette, ‘‘the 
people who own the place came into it in the early days without 
any experience of show business. Some peddled old clothes, 
some carpets, some made buttons or gloves, some were cheap 
furriers; but before long these were all in the money. So 
they sent for their relations to come down and join ’em. Some 
went into the making of motion pictures, others went as agents, 
but they tied the business up between ’em, all right. And anyone 
who knows anything about the boom in motion pictures knows 
the dough they’ve cleaned up. But they’re still ignorant—see? 
And having made the dough quickly, they don’t know how to 
handle it. They throw it down the sink through ignorance— 
see?—but the thing’s so big it still can’t help making money. 
But when one of the so-called “big-shots’ oversteps the mark— 
then the bank steps in and puts someone in to watch how the 
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money’s being spent. Yah—until Hollywood passes into the hands 
of educated people it won’t reach its rightful level.” 

“‘That’s interesting, Pete,’ I said, observing that he spoke 
of “motion pictures,’ whereas Charlie merely called them by the 
layman’s abbreviation: “pictures.” 

“But it’s a cruel business. Wouldn't care to be in it, myself.” 

‘How so?” 

“What's the life of a star? Five years. That is, if they’re top- 
liners. There are exceptions, of course, but look back a bit and 
see where the stars of a few years ago have gone to. They just 
disappear, or turn up again working as extras. I’m not speaking 
of the Mary Pickfords, mind you, for she got in the money early, 
and she’s got a good business head on her, which ain’t usual. 
But where would Mary Pickford be if she hadn’t the money in 
the bank? Do you think she could get a job to-day?” 

“But that’s the trouble with any form of entertainment,” I said. 
“The same applies with the stage. Stars have to grow old, and 
there is always a line of youngsters ready to leap into their place.” 

“’Tain’t the same,’’ Pete argued. “’Tain’t the samc at all. They 
manufacture stars down here. Change ’em, alter ’em in any way 
the mood takes ‘em. Change their hair, pull out their teeth, alter 
their noses, and any other damn’ part of ‘em that takes their fancy. 
Then they start building up a lot of ballyhoo publicity, and if that 
don’t work out they drop ‘em as quickly as they picked ’em up 
—leaving the poor bastards to sink or swim as best they can. 
Those little fellows are Tsars down there. They can make or 
break anyone as they choose. Mow we're to hear a lot about a 
French kid named Simone Simon. They’re going to spend more 
dough on her ballyhoo, I’m told, than it’s going to cost for the 
whole of her first picture. Only hope they don’t break her in the 
process, for she’ll drop a darn sight farther after they've finished 
building her up if the picture don’t bring in the dough. She'll 
be left dangling, then—see?—like a lot of others have, with every 
one knowing she’s no kinda money-maker after all. Then it will 
be tough to get another job. Still, this Simone Simon’s a smart 
little actress, from all accounts, and I hope she'll make the grade. 
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You see, feller, there’s a hell of a lot of things you wouldn’t think 
of what goes to making a star, lighting and camera-work especi- 
ally. A smart guy working the camera can make or break a kid. 
That’s why you hear of stars marrying their favourite camera- 
men. They make sure of getting a break that way—see? Yah— 
it’s a crazy sort of life down there, feller. Don’t make sense, 
somehow. Won’t, either, till it’s handled by educated people.” 

“* All show business is cruel, Pete.” 

“Yah—but not like motion pictures. Besides, the screen don’t 
demand the same intelligence as the stage. There ain't no long- 
winded speeches to make and no three acts to remember either. 
Each little bit is rehearsed on the set, time and time again. Then 
it’s photographed about the same number of times. *Tain’t even 
necessary to learn your lines before you go on. You'll be sick 
and tired enough of ’em before you're through, anyway. And 
each little action don’t belong to you. It’s what the director says. 
It’s mechanical—see? So it don’t draw people with the highest 
intelligence. That’s why you read the stories you do. They 
quickly get in the money if they hit things right: then they set 
about spending it, but, knowing no better than the so-called big- 
shots who employ ‘em, they throw it about just to show off—to 
let the others know they’re in the big-money class. If they’d been 
used to money in the first place they'd know better. But they 
haven't. And what they seem to forget is that it costs a lot of 
money to be a star, anyway. They've got to live in a way the 
public expect ’em to live—see? Big houses, automobiles, chauf- 
feurs, secretaries, publicity agents, gorgeous clothes, and when 
they’ve paid for all that, and ten per cent. to their agents—there’s 
the income tax—Federal and State. So unless they’ve managed 
to put something by when their time’s up, they find they’re in the 
red, or precious near it. And then comes the question of living — 
see? If they show their hand, the game’s up. So they’ve got to 
keep up their bluff, or the big-shots think they can’t mean nothing, 
‘cause the whole thing’s just like a poker game, in any case. 
And before long it ain’t a question of living as they did—it’s a 


question of eating.” 
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“Wonder they don’t run some sort of business as a side-line,”’ I 
said. 
“The sensible ones do. There’s Bebe Daniels with a dress shop. 

There’s a feller from your country, Victor McLaglen: he runs a 
restaurant and a riding academy. Some run laundries, or shops. 
Some run markets. But the majority ain’t got the intelligence to 
realise it can’t go on for ever. They get too puffed up with their 
own importance—see? Think the sun rises and sets on ’em, and 
always will. It’s all come to ’em too easy and too fast—see? 
They ain’t got stability. To see ’em strutting about, so my brother 
says, they think they’re all Barrymores!”’ 

We were covering the road fast now. I had changed my 
position so that I could hear Pete better. My ear had become more 
attuned to the noise of the Diesel engine after my long confine- 
ment in that driving cabin, and Pete’s voice was deep and resonant. 
I was interested to find that my drowsiness had vanished in the 
last few miles. 

“Yah—they can keep their money as far as I’m concerned,” 
he said. “I’m content enough with my week’s wage. Putting some 
by for the future, too. Got my own circle of friends, and can 
choose who I like. All of us are about in the same position in 
life, so there’s no reason to go bumming round anybody. That’s 
what I call friendship, feller.” 

“You're right.” 

“But in Hollywood there ain’t no such thing as friendship. 
They don’t know the meaning of the word. Nor of most other 
words in the dictionary, either. You're only wanted there so 
long as you bring the public into the box office—’cause that 
means you re in the money class. The big-shots want you then— 
and so do the hangers-on. But once you sink there’s no one even 
to throw you a life-belt. The big-shots won't, ‘cause you can’t 
bring in the dough no more, and the hangers-on'll very likely 
push you in farther to make room for themselves. Yah—don’t 
tell me Hollywood ain’t cruel, feller. I know. I’ve got a brother 
working in one of the studios.” 

‘* As what, Pete?” 
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‘In the carpenters’ shop out at Metro. Building the sets, what 
you'd call the ‘scenery.’”’ 

I smilingly accepted his implication, realising, too, that he was 
doing his best to entertain a simple British sailor with a thirst for 
inside information, which is common to most of us in relation to 
the film industry, and for which I, unknown to him, had travelled 
a long way in search of the truth, not of its glamorous and maybe 
questionable beauty, which Pete was doing his best to impress 
upon me, but of the possibilities of an inexperienced scenario 
writer breaking through, armed only with his pen and a willing- 
ness to work for nothing in order to prove himself. 

‘““Yah—there are exceptions, of course,’ Pete agreed grudg- 
ingly. ‘“‘But I’m taking it by and large. The small part players 
are the ones I’d envy, if it was my line. The fellers who don’t 
have to keep up large establishments, whose doings ain't plastered 
over the front pages of the newspapers, and who don’t have to 
keep their secretaries and their line of grafters. Yah—I reckon 
their lives ain’t so bad. But the trouble with most of them fellers 
is that they can’t be content seeing their name so low down on the 
list. They want a bit of the top-line stuff, too. It’s natural, I 
suppose,” he added. “Least, if you've got ambition. But it takes 
people of intelligence to stay there—see? People like your Ronald 
Colman—to give you a name you'll understand—people who 
know how to conduct themselves.” 

“That applies in every walk of life, Pete,” I said. 

“Yah—but not to the same extent. If one of my bosses likes to 
go out and get stinking to-night, that don’t affect the running of 
this truck to time to-morrow, does it? His getting drunk ain’t 
news, either.” 

“The penalty of fame,” I smiled. “But is there much drunken- 
ness down there?” 

~ Well, I wouldn’t be no authority on that, though they do say 
there’s many as gets stinking. But you can take it from me there’s 
some funny goings-on down there. Ever remember Thelma 
Todd?” 

“She was found dead in her car, wasn’t she? Gassed.” 
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“Gassed, my eye! Murdered!” 

“Who did it?” 

Pete shifted in his seat. The sun was now to our left, so that it 
streamed in through his window, making his curly hair shine 
like a halo. “Who did it? Why, every one knows who did it.” 

“Wasn't he convicted?” 

“Look here, feller,” Pete said. “Seems like you don’t know 
this country. They didn’t ever convict the feller, for the simple 
reason that he knew too much—see? Some pretty important 
Hollywood names might have been aired at the inquiry—if he 
had. So someone paid to have it hushed up. That only needs 
dough in America—you can do anything with dough, except 
get justice. If I take this truck too fast and a cop gets me, I get a 
ticket—see? A couple or so of those and I’m fired by my firm 
for being a dangerous driver. That car that just passed me must 
have been doing a good seventy-five. But people with expensive 
cars like that usually carry police badges—see? You buy ’em. 
Least, you give some dough to one of the police charities, or you 
know the guy who hands them out. You're then a Lieutenant of 
Police—see? So if a cop stops that guy for doing twice the speed 
I am, he just shows his badge—and gets off—see? But I can’t 
afford to go about handing my dough out to cops and their 
families, so I get a ticket. So you can’t expect a guy to be arrested 
if there are enough windy bastards ready to do the squaring. So 
Thelma Todd died by accident—see? We'll be passing her place 
soon. She ran a restaurant this side of Santa Monica. It’s still 
trading under her name. Smart little actress she was, too. One 
of the ones who had the sense to have a business on the side. 
They say she was doing quite a nice trade, too.” 

And so Pete entertained me for the remaining hours of my ride 
—the Hollywood gossip gleaned from his brother who worked 
in one of the studios, and the tittle-tattle from the fan magazines. 
It was vastly entertaining, although to a man of Pete’s loquacious- 
ness, a simpleton like myself, I realised, must have been easy prey. 
I wondered, all the same, how my own experiences in that 
amazing community, so few miles ahead now, would compare 
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with the foretaste I had been given. I saw the garage where 
Thelma Todd was “murdered,” the beautiful beach home where 
Marion Davies disports herself during the summer months; and 
near to it, on the same beach, the quite unpretentious week-end 
home of Irving Thalberg and Norma Shearer. “‘The only guy 
who really knows what it’s all about,” as Pete said, slowing up 
past that long row of houses to give me a better view. Then we 
accelerated again, and, after climbing a hill, came shortly to tram- 
lines, and were involved in a steady stream of traffic. 

My excitement reached its zenith when Pete said: 

“We're just coming into Culver City, now. That’s where 
Metro live. You'll see the studios as we pass.” 

I thought of Joseph. Some weeks ago he must have received the 
letter he had asked me to write, so that, in the event of his having to 
return to England before I had graduated to that stage in my 
adventure, I would, in the American vernacular, be “taken care 
of.” As the studios loomed into view, my excitement grew. It 
was now 7.30 a.m., and I realised that Joseph could not be at his 
office desk at so early an hour. Yet there was the temptation, all 
the same, to jump off—and wait. There is, in addition, a thrill 
at seeing one’s first Hollywood studio, especially if one’s thoughts 
are concentrated upon the motion picture industry to the extent 
that mine were at that time. It would be so easy to short-circuit 
my plans. But Pete drove on, after slowing up to give me a better 
view, and telling me again that his brother worked there. And so 
the great studios of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer faded into the back- 
ground, to be seen again at a later day, and our truck trundled its 
way until we again ran into heavy traffic in the business section of 
Los Angeles. Before eight o’clock Pete drew up his truck against 
a crowded side-walk. 

‘Well, we're here, feller,’ he said. “We ain’t done so bad. 
Made up for the lost time, anyway. They've certainly been hot- 
ting the old tank up since I last drove her. The electric station’s 
just here. Know the way? Okay?” 

I got down from my seat and picked up my haversack. 

“Don’t go missing your ship again, feller,” he laughed. 
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“I won't,” I said, ‘and thanks for the ride.” 

“Okay. Take it easy now.” 

With a smile my curly-headed friend put his engine into gear, 
and the mighty roar from the longest truck I have ever seen 
drowned any further intercourse. I stood watching its long trailer 
proceed slowly down Main Street, leaving me on the side-walk 
—alone, dirty and dishevelled. I stood there for a few moments. 
Then I put my hand into my trouser pocket to make sure that 
none of my money had slipped out during the journey, and as I 
drew out my coins I found amongst them the latchkey to my 
London home! 

I turned quickly and trudged on in search of some cheap 
lodgings in the slums of Los Angeles. 


Nine hours later I left the hard and shabby bed in my humble 
apartments on Main Street to roam the streets, no especial thought 
in my mind other than to learn my way about the city. But I 
had already decided upon two things. I would make no plans 
during the whole of my visit, so that each day would dawn to an 
unknown adventure. Neither would I use any of those introduc- 
tions I had left behind in my trunks in San Francisco, to await 
forwarding instructions at some later date. With the exception 
of Joseph I would make my arrival known to no one, preferring 
to meet any of my friends by accident, should I do so. 

As I found myself once more on the side-walks of ‘‘down- 
town’ Los Angeles, a new spring in my step after my refreshing 

sleep, the evening sun was playing upon its tawdry buildings, 
revealing the faded glories of the days before deserts had been 
reclaimed to house the many thousands who poured into Southern 
California after the initial gold rush, the overcrowding due to 
the oil boom, and, lastly, by those who sought fortune in the 
motion picture industry. The noises, however, had not dimin- 
ished since the morning—the lumbering freight trucks, the scurry- 
ing feet, the strident voices, the traffic signs, the automobiles, 
But I was awake now, and could avoid being jostled by pedestrians 
anxious to reach their destinations. 
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My attention was first attracted by the newsboys. “Another 
murder in L.A.!”” they shouted excitedly at the street corners. 
‘Another murder in L.A.!” 

“Do you really have many murders here?” I asked, remember- 
ing the hair-raising stories Pete had told me with such relish on 
the way in. 

“Well, I guess we average about one a day, Mister,” the 
newsboy smiled, as he handed me a paper. 

I wandered on—unwashed, unshaven, my newspaper un- 
opened. Yes, Main Street seemed faded and threadbare as I saw 
it for the second time, but still the self-same roar of traffic, the 
laughter, and the radio which belched at me through the opened 
doorways. An occasional drunk, however, added novelty by 
reeling from a passing bar and fading noisily into the background. 
Then the screeching of a police-car as it howled its way through 
the congested street, scattering the vehicles to either side. I walked 
on, gazing occasionally into the windows of the cheap emporiums, 
noticing the number of eating-houses and bars, where willowy 
figures were seated at high stools beside men of varying shapes, 
derivations and colourings. Then the screeching of another siren 
as an ambulance cleared the street, tearing its way ruthlessly 
through the traffic, which, having unfolded, grew again into one 
steady stream. I threaded my way through the crowded side- 
walk between niggers, blondes, men in straw hats, brunettes, 
men in white felt hats, armed “‘cops,’’ Japanese, negresses in fur 
coats, overdressed Philippinos. Past shoe-shine stands, drug 
stores, parking places, cheap cinemas, omitting at times to notice 
the traffic signs, and stepping back hurriedly to avoid being 
trampled upon by each successive line of traffic as it hurled itself 
across the street or became an integral part of that moving throng 
—old “T”’ model Fords, graceful limousines, new Fords, freight 
trucks, yellow cabs, Buicks, Hudsons, Chevrolets, Chryslers, 
Lincolns, Packards, varying in colour, elegance, age, cleanliness 
and noise. Here a “‘cop”’ was regulating traffic by whistle; there 
a traffic sign working efficiently, the pedestrians moving forward 
en masse at the warning bell. 
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I walked on, deep in thought. Who amid this crowded scene 
would be my friend ? It was interesting to contemplate this as I 
scanned the faces hurrying towards me. 

“Have you a match?” I asked a man gazing in a shop window. 

66 Sure.” 

I lighted my cigarette. 

“Thanks,” I began. But the man turned on his heel when his 
matches had been retrieved. True, he smiled, but this mass of 
humanity seemed anxious to keep moving. I inhaled my “Chester- 
field’’ and walked on. Perhaps I had better send home a cable to 
say that I had arrived. 

“Can you tell me where I can send a cable?” I asked the next 
stationary figure. 

Sure.” 

I listened to his garbled directions. 

“Thanks,” I said, not understanding, and walked on. 

The sun was setting quickly, and Main Street seemed to be 
bristling now with Neon signs which peered at me in the gathering 
darkness—red, blue, green and yellow. The tawdriness of its 
buildings seemed to be disappearing into a new guise as dusk 
approached, for an air of gaiety descended upon its drabness as 
buildings leapt suddenly into a blaze of coloured lights. I stood 
at the next cross-road waiting for the “Go”’ sign, noticing a man 
to my left stoop down and pick up a cigar stub from the gutter 
and put it in his pocket; and listening to the girl tp my right 
hum the words of the dance tune as it belched at us from the 
cigar stand to our rear—"‘ Lost a heart as good as new,” she hummed, 
‘Lost the moment I met you.”’ The man with the cigar stub had 
slashed his boots to ease the pressure on his bunions. The girl to 
my right had an incredibly beautiful foot. I glanced upwards to 
find that her face was beautiful, too. Our eyes met, and I turned 
away self-consciously, aware for the first time of my unkempt 
appearance. As I did so a Neon sign down the side street caught 
my eye. “‘Jesus, the Light of the World,” it said. The warning bell 
from the traffic sign sounded, and the man with the uppers of 
his boots slashed to ribbons slouched his way across the street, 
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two beautifully shod feet darting their way in front of him, the 
last chords of the melody behind me drowned by the noisy exhaust 
from an open sports car. “Jesus, the Light of the World.” Some- 
how I had not expected to find that; nor had I ever before seen 
the name of Our Lord in electric lights. I followed the queue 
across the street and turned north. 

“Which is the way to Hollywood?” I asked. 

“Well, I guess you can take a ‘Sunset’ or a ‘Wilshire’ bus from 
Seventh and Hill. Which part were you wanting?” 

“Oh,” I said, “just Hollywood.” 

“Take the “Sunset’ bus.” 

“Thanks.” 

It seemed that no one resented being accosted by an unshaven 
tramp, each passer-by answering my questions with the utmost 
civility. Even the rather better-dressed man I had just spoken to 
gave me an answering smile before rejoining the steadily moving 
line which laboured its way homewards after its daily toil. The 
noise of jangling street cars was added to the indescribable uproar 
as I came to the next road, clanging their way over the badly worn 
track, each filled to overflowing. And now the “Sunset’’ and 
“Wilshire” omnibuses, of which my last informant had spoken, 
were starting off on their journey, a long queue of tired faces 
lining up for the next. Perhaps I had better walk, I thought; I 
had done little of that since leaving England, and the exercise 
would do me good. I trudged on northwards until, some time 
later, on the comparative heights of the city, the distant haze now 
envcloped in darkness, I watched the Neon advertising signs 
glistening in the sky—for chewing-gum, gasolene, banks, loans, 
automobiles, hotels, and one which scemed to dominate them all: 
“Jesus Saves,” this one said. 

In some curious way I was surprised to find His name even 
known in a city where, according to Pete, people lived lives of 
incredible vice, and where, according to the newsboy, they mur- 
dered on an average one person a day. Besides, the newspaper 
publicity relating to Los Angeles, on which an Englishman is 
reared, presents it to us almost as a pagan city. Was there some 
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deeply rooted religious background to this Celluloid City after 
all? I decided to ask the next person I passed. It would, in any 
case, be an opening for conversation. 

“Yah,” he said, exposing four good teeth. “I reckon folks 
goes for religion in a big way down here, Mister. I’ll lay odds 
you'll find more religions here, too, than you ever knows of.” 

“Who's the big factor, then—in a religious sense?” 

““Well—I guess Aimée McPherson don’t do so bad. She’s 
made the most money out of it, anyways. She’s commercialised 
it more than the others—see? But all religion’s commercial here, 
Mister. They’re all advertising on the air, same as they was some 
branded goods. Sorry I can’t wait, Mister, my street car’s comin’. 
Gotta get along—see?”” 

I stood for a moment looking down at the city—the myriad 
lights spread out in one vast panorama below, the commercial 
Neon signs standing high above, dominated by one which said: 
Jesus Saves. I turned presently and continued my walk, wondering 
whether Pete, the English newspapers and my own impressions 
of life here could be wholly correct. Two Neon signs within half 
an hour’s walk each displaying the name of Our Lord was the 
last thing I had expected to find here. 

“Another murder in L.A.!” the newsboy shouted on the next 
corner. 

I walked on, my paper under my arm. It seemed suddenly 
chilly, and I buttoned up the neck of my shirt. 

The new moon, which I had seen from the Schwaben’s bridge, 
was low in the sky, larger than when I had first seen it. Street cars 
continued to rattle by, although the side-walks were becoming 
deserted as I drew farther away from the town. But I was 
still perplexed by those two Neon signs. I searched the recesses 
of my mind to discover whether I had ever seen Our Lord’s name 
displayed anywhere other than in a church or place of worship, 
and I realised that I had seen men walking the streets of London 
carrying sandwich boards with texts and warnings to the un- 
faithful. But I had never seen His name amongst the advertising 
signs in such places as Piccadilly Circus. And Neon advertising 
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signs cost money. Nor had I heard religious advertising over the 
air. Someone must be paying for this. .. . And as I walked farther 
away from the town I discovered that I was walking in a north- 
easterly direction, away from Hollywood: also that eating-houses 
were not so easily found in this section of the town and that I was 
beginning to feel hungry. So I retraced my steps, the lights of 
Los Angeles now to my left, twinkling, mischievous, flashing, 
but always that large sign attracting my attention as I turned 
towards the city. Jesus Saves. 

I had walked for a long time with nothing untoward happening. 
To passers-by I created no interest; there were many such as I 
trudging the streets, I noticed, and some even more shabby than 
myself. My new world, I discovered, seemed completely dis- 
intcrested in my presence. I had made three attempts to draw 
strangers into conversation, without success. How, I wondered, 
should I find someone to talk to before the night was over? 

“Lost a heart as good as new.’ That dance melody still echoed 
in my brain. I wished that I had spoken to the girl with the 
beautifully shod feet. She seemed to belong to the world I had 
left behind. Or did she? With one exception, I had never intro- 
duced myself to a complete stranger before. At least, of the 
feminine sex. But I should have to do this before my journey was 
over if I wished to learn the human side of Hollywood—its 
tragedies, its problems. Perhaps that lovely creature, with the 
slim body and the exquisite sun tan, was connected with the 
industry! And then I realised my possible difficulties in making 
friends in my present disguise. Perhaps I was wrong to have 
started on the lowest rung of the ladder; it might have been better 
to have started off in the disguise of a broken-down actor, which 
I had decided should be the second stage in my travels. But “‘Ed 
Hamilton” was born, and he had decided to make no plans for 
the next few weeks, allowing each day to bring forth its own 
adventures, living from day to day, from hour to hour. 

A glorious sense of freedom came to me as I trudged on. For 
the first time in my life I was really away from telephones, ap- 
pointments, business problems, creditors, income tax forms, the 
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daily struggle to reach the office in time—these things did not 
concern me any more. Apart from the natural anxiety for my 
wife, who was travelling the Continent alone, and who should by 
now have arrived in Jugoslavia, I had not a care in the world. Ed 
Hamilton knew none of these things; he knew only the open 
roads. Freedom! I had never realised that it could mean so much. 
To live from hour to hour as I chose, unknown, untrammelled, 
a few coins to jingle in my pocket and those coins belonging utterly 
to myself. No bills at the end of the week, since I had settled for 
my lodgings in advance at my landlord’s command, and which I 
had smilingly paid over to him earlier in the day. To go where 
and when I would. Such, then, was Freedom! As I drew nearer 
again to the congested area of Los Angeles I remembered the last 
occasion that I had walked so far—on those Surrey hills during my 
final week-end in England, a golf club in my hands, a song on 
my lips, wondering when I should again see the beauty of those 
rolling hills, which swept far into the distant haze before our 
match was finally settled in the semi-darkness by the last putt 
on the eighteenth green. 

~ “Another murder in L.A.!’ Another murder in L.A.!”’ 

The newsboys were doing a brisk trade still, when I found my- 
self once more in the heart of the city, wondering where I should 
eat. I had peered through the doorways of various eating-houses 
on the way, but they seemed too superior for such as me. I finally 
found a suitable place, and I pushed open the doorway and walked 
inside. There were wooden benches, partitioned off, where food 
was being served, while others sat at high stools at the counter, 
the steam from some cooking utensil blowing into their faces. 
I looked round the room, but there seemed no unattached eater. 
So I chose to sit comfortably, away from the counter, although 
the garlic-laden atmosphere was wafted towards me in whatever 
position I chose. The radio was pounding out unceasing jazz. A 
swarthy man drew his woman nearer towards him, until I found 
myself witnessing a voluptuous embrace. I ordered a hamburger, 
and looked the other way. 


“Lost a heart as good as new.” This song seemed popular here. 
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Now it was being sung through a loud-speaker by some torch 
singer whose voice I could not recognise. I drummed my fingers 
idly on the soiled tablecloth, and noticed that I had forgotten to 
rub my hands in dirt before coming out, which I must not forget 
again. The laughter from the stall behind me drowned the end of 
this song, just as the noisy exhaust had done while I waited for the 
“Go”’ sign on Main Street. I peered discreetly round the stall; a 
man was holding his woman in a manner which left little for the 
imagination. “‘All right, Chick,”’ I heard her whisper, during one 
of the welcome pauses from the radio. “Come on, then.” They 
collected their things, and I watched them leave the restaurant 
together, he unshaven, his shirt collar open, she immaculate in a 
trim tailor-made, slim, blonde and undeniably pleasing. American 
girls, I thought, are unusually attractive in whatever walk of life. 
It is their menfolk who stamp their origin. 

Once more I was unsuccessful. Apart from a disjointed conver- 
sation with the busy girl who served me, I had made no progress 
in my search for a friend, but I sat on as long as the smallness of 
my bill justified, hoping that some new arrival would find no 
other seat than the hard bench in front of me. I finally found my- 
self on the side-walk, the hamburger, roll, butter and cup of 
coffee already digested in my stomach, the streets quieter 
now, for it was approaching midnight. I glanced at the sky; 
it was clear as crystal, the countless stars seeming but a reflec- 
tion of the scene below. Two searchlights were playing the 
heavens, and the direction of their coming seemed but a few 
streets away. I decided to walk there. 

I found myself again on Main Street, outside the Burbank 
Theatre, men busying themselves with the huge lanterns which 
had been deposited there since I passed a few hours before. Highly 
coloured posters decorated the dust-laden foyer, and the crowd, 
attracted like myself by the searchlights, were standing idly by, 
studying the posters of negro dancing-girls, or reading the 
sensually worded invitations to come inside for the midnight 
show. I, too, walked over and read those posters. Another 
“Blackbirds,” I thought. The price of admission was seventy 
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cents, which would make a large hole in my money, but I decided 
to go inside all the same, and economise on the morrow. After 
all, this midnight show might not happen to-morrow, and the 
type of person I saw paying for admission was the type I wished 
to meet in my early sojournings. As I took my turn at the pay- 
desk the tired-looking blonde who took my money suggested 
that I hurry, as the curtain was now due to go up, so I clutched 
the change from my crumpled dollar bill and went inside. 

The floor seemed littered with popcorn and peanuts, which 
salesmen were selling to a ready market. The curtain was still 
down as I entered, and an orchestra was setting itself up, as though 
it cared little whether it played or not. Certain of the audience 
had removed their coats and were sitting in their shirt sleeves, 
their arms around their companions, some even as palpably as 
the couple behind me in the eating-house. Dust seemed to be 
rising from the threadbare carpets and grimy plush of the rickety 
seats; it seemed to rise, like warm air, in the direction of the roof. 
Men entered alone and sat stolidly, their arms folded; women 
tripped in alone, but found ready voices soon to engage them in 
conversation. At times as many as four people entered together, 
intent, judging from the noise they made, upon enjoying every 
moment of the performance. I glanced down the line of seats, in 
which I had found myself placed between two couples who were 
giggling in between their whispered conversations, and noticed 
the steady mastication of chewing-gum from those disinterested 
in more romantic pursuits. Then a man arose from the front of 
the auditorium and leaned nonchalantly against the orchestra 
rail. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, but no one paid him any 
heed. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he called in a louder tone, and I 
noticed that he carried a wooden tray suspended from his neck. 
‘Ladies and gentlemen,” he roared, and there was comparative 
silence. “I can’t stand here all night!”’ 

“Can’t you!”’ jeered a man behind me. ‘‘Why the hell don’t 
you sit down, then? We didn’t pay to hear you, Mister.” 

Certain of the audience began clapping their hands in unison, 
which was soon taken up throughout the whole auditorium— 
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clap, clap, clap, clap—jeers, cat-calls, and I noticed two members 
of the orchestra peer over the top of the handrail. Bur still the 
man with the wooden tray stood his ground. He raised his hand 
to quell the indescribable din, which was growing in volume. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ he called again, “I’m a poor guy, like 
most of you sitting out there. This is my living—see? You 
wouldn’t like to be standing up here trying to earn a few honest 
cents the way I have to—would ya?” 

“Let the guy talk,” screamed a woman far behind me. ‘Go 
on—let the guy talk.” 

“Yah—give the guy a break!” a voice called from the 
gallery. 

‘Thanks, pal,” said the man with the wooden tray, looking 
upwards. 

“But make it snappy! I’ve paid seventy cents for my seat,” 
called another. 

“I thank you, ladies and gentlemen,”’ said the salesman, bowing. 
“T have here some novelties which I think will appeal to you. 
Clean, honest fun, ladies and gentlemen—and a gamble at that.” 
He then picked up some small envelopes from his tray and held 
them in full view of the audience. 

“Seeds?”’ called a voice. 

“Hell!” shouted another. “Let’s get on with the show!” 

“These small envelopes, ladies and gentlemen,” continued the 
salesman, unheeding, ‘‘each contain a piece of plain paper.” 

“It’s a cinch!”’ 

“Some are white and some are black.” 

“Tt’s a riot!” 

“All you have to do is to immerse them in cold water for two 
minutes, ladies and gentlemen, and on these apparently plain 
pieces of paper will appear the most life-like representations of the 
human form.” 

Jeers and cat-calls greeted this remark from all parts of the house. 
Someone tried to inaugurate the clapping barrage again, but 
the speaker, his anger now roused to its limit, was shouting 
loudly. 
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“Let's have a look first,” shrieked a man, as loudly as the speaker 
himself. * “Give us a sample.” 

“Certainly,” shouted the speaker defiantly. “It’s satisfaction 
or your money back in my game. There’s many here to-night as 
knows me. If there ain’t genuine pictures on them innocent- 
looking pieces of paper after they've been immersed in cold 
water, I'll pay no less than one hundred dollars to the man who 
can prove it! A guy can’t do more,” he shouted. 

““Yah—that’s right.” 

“You ain’t got no hundred bucks. You borrowed off me last 
week, didn’t ya? Yah—you.” 

“T’ve never seen your lousy face before, 
looking evilly at someone near the front. 

“‘“Oh—you ain’t—ain’tcha?” someone replied, rising angrily 
from his seat. 

“Let the guy show ‘is pictures!” 

Further members of the orchestra had taken their places in the 
orchestra pit, peering first, disinterestedly, over the rail. The 
salesman looked helplessly behind him. 

“Time's getting short,” he shouted, in a last brave attempt. 
“And if you think I’m afraid of you,” he sneered, in the direction 
of the now standing form, “I'll be out at the back as soon as the 
show’s started. But let me tell these ladies and gentlemen out here, 
first, what's inside these envelopes. Let a guy try and make 
a few honest cents, can’t ya, without behavin’ liked a blasted 
heel!” 

Cheers, genuine cheers, greeted this remark, and the belli- 
gerent man near the front sat down undecidedly, and became a 
mere head for the remainder of the evening. 

“Thank you, ladies and gents,” the salesman sighed, picking up 
the envelopes which he had dropped during his excitement, and 
speaking now to an almost hushed audience. “As I say—there’s 
many here as knows me. I'll pay the sum of no less than one 
hundred dollars to the guy who don’t get proper satisfaction. 
There are genuine reproductions of the human form contained 


in each of these envelopes, ladies and gents, selling for ten cents 





said the salesman, 
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only—the series of six. As an indication of their value, I will 
tell you now that one piece of paper contains the most life-like 
drawing of a nude lyin’ on a Chesterfield.” 

“Whoopee!” ” 

“Another, ladies and gents—and I hate to give it away, but 
time is gettin’ short—is of two nudes, one standin’ on her head, 
the other on her feet, so that the drawing can be held both 
ways. 

sas I had noticed the conductor emerge from the depths below- 
stage and take up his position. His baton was now raised, the 
footlights had burst into life, drawing further attention to the 
age of the curtain, and the lights had gone out in the auditorium. 
The last I saw of the valiant salesman was as he crept out by a side 
door, his wooden tray still hung from his shoulders, his exit 
unnoticed. I settled myself down, in common with the rest of 
that audience, to enjoy the show. 

A short overture from the orchestra, and the begrimed curtain 
swung its way northwards, to disclose a stage filled with dancing- 
girls. But they were not black, as the posters outside had indi- 
cated. They were white and good-looking, slick, cheerful, 
moving as one in their triangles of glistening silver. Someone 
was adding to the confusion by drawing our attention, through a 
loud-speaker, to the beauties of the ladies who were disporting 
themselves for our entertainment. A further bevy of dancing 
beauty entered from the back, dressed in triangles of a different 
shade, breast-plates being, also, their only other protection. 
Cross-talk comedians appeared as soon as the danccrs had dis- 
appeared breathlessly off the stage, and proceeded to entertain 
us with much questionable material, followed by further bouts of 
dancing until a blonde appeared through the curtain and sang a 
“ torch ” song for us, a cloak covering her flowing gown, singing 
of her lover who had left her, and how blue she was feeling in 
consequence. Presently, as if to shake off her blue-dom, she swung 
herself into a dance, in waltz time, mingling amongst the audience 
on a raised platform that I had not noticed before, and removing 


her cloak and draping it behind her, then in front, in the manner 
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of a fan dance, until she found herself once more back on the 
stage, when she cast her cloak aside, still in waltz time, and began 
removing her bodice. 

““Gee—she’s gorgeous!’’ a voice whispered. ‘“‘ What an artist, 
boy { 99 

The same procedure took place with her bodice. It seemed to 
happen with each successive article of clothing, until she danced 
for us with no clothes at all. As she took her bow, time and time 
again, in answer to tumultuous applause, the situation struck me 
as a little ridiculous, for there is something irreconcilable about a 
person standing up in a birthday suit while every one else is fully 
clothed. But not so with the audience. They regarded this young 
woman as an artist. “That gorgeous little lady,”’ the voice in- 
formed us through the microphone, “‘is Sadie—of the Gayford 
Sisters’’ (or so I assumed her name to be as I heard it above the 
uproar in the auditorium). “‘And now there is another little lady 
waiting to entertain us—her sister Sue. These little ladies are two 
of the most beautiful sisters, ladies and gentlemen, it’s ever been 
our privilege to present. And now, may we present to you—Sue 
Gayford.” 

The orchestra burst again into action, crashing out the first 
chord with a hearty use of cymbal, and Sue Gayford (if that was 
her name) pranced for our delight, removing, in turn, every 
stitch of her clothing, until she stood before us, taking her bows, 
breathless, radiant—and naked. 

By the time the intermissiori came I had scen so many nudes 
that I was becoming bored, although I was forced to agree with 
the nasal voice which had interrupted us so often through the 
loud-speaker during the evening, informing us that the manage- 
ment had done its work well. It had. Those figures were quite 
perfect, if a mere man can be any judge. But I was puzzled. Los 
Angeles had, in the course of a few hours, shown me two things 
which I had never seen before: Our Lord’s name in flashing Neon 
signs, and nude figures prancing the boards of a well-filled theatre. 
I sat back in my shabby plush seat and wondered if, by chance, 
I had overlooked such questionable pleasures in Europe. The 
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Folies Bergére in Paris, I remembered, the haunt of the very young 
and the very old, was an obvious example, but the dancing-girls 
there left something to imagination. Here they danced naked and 
unashamed. And as I sat back, still puzzled, I could not help 
overhearing the middle-aged couple in front of me. A curious 
time, I thought, to be planning the children’s schooling, seated 
amid popcorn, peanuts and nakedness. Yet the audience, as a 
whole, seemed to be accepting this amazing scene as though it 
were a normal occurrence, like the weekly visit to the pictures. 
They were able to turn calmly from the pink and well-lit form of 
a Gayford Sister to such mundane problems as where to send 
Junior to school. And when I noticed the woman in front of me 
whisper something into her husband’s ear, before rising to her 
feet and forcing her way through a line of knees, I prodded the 
little man in the back. 

‘You'll pardon me,” I began, “but I’m a stranger here. Could 
you tell me something about this form of entertainment?” 

A solemn, pince-nez'd face stared at me, a small bow tie 
beneath, an arm now over the back of the seat. 

“I didn’t get ya,” he said, respectability stamped over his every 
feature. 

“IT mean—do you have many shows like this, here?” 

“Strip shows?”’ asked the timid little man, sniffing, his hand 
behind his ear to ward off other noises. 

“Yes.” 

“Yah—I reckon we goes in for strip shows down here. Wher’ 
you from?” 

“England.” 

“Don’t you have no strip shows there?” 

66 No.”’ 

““Wal—I guess that’s too bad,” he sniffed. “Never seen one 
before?” 

“No.” 

“Wal, it ain’t easy to find a good strip-tease these days. That's 
the trouble. Now Sadie—the first one,” my solemn-faced little 
friend explained. “‘There’s an artist for you! Did a beautiful job, 
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didn’t she? It usually runs in families, you know, inherited like. 
Yes,” he added, “‘but it’s a dying art, I’m afraid.” 

People were passing and repassing in front of my knees, and 
conversation became difficulk. 

““Where are the coloured girls?”’ I asked. 

‘They come on next.” 

“Do they strip, too?” 

“Oh no. Never seen a coloured strip-tease. They ain’t got the 
knack, I dare say.” 

“Perhaps they don’t care about it,” I suggested. 

“Maybe,” he said gravely, sniffing again. ““ Anyhow, I’ve never 
seen a coloured strip-tease m 

A couple were waiting to follow in the wife’s direction, and the 
timid little man rose nervously. “Oh—pardon me,” he said, 
rising, and I realised that any hopes I may have had of further 
enlightenment on this unknown form of “‘art’’ were doomed; 
a man, two seats away, was leaning across the wife’s vacant seat 
and had engaged my pince-nez'd friend in conversation. So I 
sat back, viewing the crowded house, a broken spring causing 
my own plush turn-up to sag dismally towards the floor. The 
litle man had removed his glasses and was now rubbing each 
lens carefully with a pocket-handkerchief, listening intently, 
nodding his head. “Yah—she’s certainly gorgeous, that kid,” 
he agreed, glancing, I noticed, apprehensively in the direction of 
his wife’s going. “Did a beautiful job—didn’t she ?”’ 

“Yah—Ill say,” said the _* blue-chinned man, chewing 
reflectively. 

The grey-faced wife returned in time to witness the opening to 
the second half of the performance, settling herself fussily into her 
seat and adjusting her own pince-nez. The lights went down 
almost immediately, and after witnessing a frenzy of tap-dancing 
by coloured girls in glistening triangles, I rose from my seat, the 
entertainment still in progress, crawled past a long line of knees, 
and found myself in the comparatively pure air of Main Street, 
my watch informing me that it was after two o'clock. The two 
searchlights had been taken away, and most of Main Street’s 
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other lights were dimmed, only the eating-houses seeming to 
show any semblance of life, though Neon signs still shone through 
the length of this “‘down town” thoroughfare. Stray figures 
walked the side-walks now, their feet resounding on the concrete 
paving. A man in sea-boots was hosing the street. Otherwise, 
there was a stillness around me in contrast to the excitement inside 
the theatre, where white girls exposed their all and coloured girls 
clung to their triangles. A depressing and disappointing evening, 
in a way, although I had witnessed two very strange happenings. 
But it was of Our Lord’s name in Neon lights upon which I mostly 
pondered as I walked slowly home. I found it difficult to reconcile 
the two things. 

I arrived at last in my meagre lodgings, deciding to go im- 
mediately to bed. As I entered my room I found that I still carried 
my newspaper, so I lay on the lumpy mattress of my bed, turning 
the pages casually, still meditating upon the complexity of my 
first impressions of Los Angeles, and wondering why the make-up 
of American and English newspapers should be so different. Then 
my eyes fell upon a large religious advertisement dominating one 
of the pages. I sat up and studied it interestedly. It seemed, then, 
that my expensively dentured friend must be right. “All religion’s 
commercial down here,” he had said. “They're all advertising, 
same as they was branded goods.” 

Newspapers, Neon signs and radio—all expensive advertising 
media. Someone must be paying for it? Who? Some religious 
fanatic? The churches? I did not know. I knew only that I had 
never before witnessed such religious fervour, which was in strange 
contrast to strip shows and the cries of the newsboys, the lurid 
stories recounted to me by Pete on the truck, and to my own pre- 
conceived ideas. It might be as well to investigate the religious 
background here before attempting to force my way into Holly- 
wood through the back door. It might, perhaps, give me a better 
understanding of what lay before me. 

I closed my newspaper, undressed and fell into bed, but Charlie 
and Pete, the sun-kissed girl and the melody she sang, my first 
view of Los Angeles from the hill, the Neon signs and the strip-tease 
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were occupying my mind until the noises of Main Street grew 
into a steadier roar, and I noticed that daylight was peering in 
through a crack in the blind. Then I fell into a restive sleep. 





I did not know when I rose next morning that those two Neon 
signs would involve me in two heated days of walking. Nor did 
I realise, until I bought a map and sat studying it over my coffee 
in an eating-house, that Hollywood is but a suburb of Los Angeles. 
I do not know what I expected to find when I arrived, for the 
picture one paints in one’s mind is always a personal one. For 
me it was vaguely of some vast and beautiful place, with open 
spaces, glamorous, artificial, but as colourful as a Wembley or 
White City exhibition before the London fogs have eaten into 
its stucco. It was disappointing to observe from this large map of 
Los Angeles that the vague area of “Hollywood”’ seemed but a 

of mean and narrow streets. 
_ I spoke to the man in a linen coat, which once had been white, 
and who placed my coffee and a glass of ice water before me. 
The motion picture industry, he said, had been compelled to 
move farther afield. When California was chosen as the obvious 
home for motion pictures, for the reason of its climate, its natural 
and convenient surroundings of sea, mountains—snow-capped 
when required—deserts, lakes and every conceivable exterior 
“shot” it could desire, Hollywood had been the farthermost 
point of the city’s boundaries. Studios were then erected, and 
luxury hotels were built on land which had been desert so short a 
time before. The commercial gentlemen of Los Angeles followed 
in haste, building shops, apartment houses, gas stations, offices 
for those connected with the industry, private homes for the 
stars, cinemas, restaurants, garages, and the normal appurtenances 
of living. But the motion picture industry had grown at an alarm- 
ing pace. Apart from the natural expansion of its existing com- 
panies, further flotations found new companies competing in this 
highly prosperous market, so that further tracts of desert had to 
be reclaimed to house them. Soon street cars were rattling along 
certain of Hollywood's highways. New stars were being born 
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as the industry grew. New forms of glamour were being intro- 
duced as they found their market increasing. Competition for 
their services sent salaries soaring. In'time the more glamorous 
found themselves living next door to small-part players, and 
they, too, moved farther afield, many choosing to build their 
rambling “Spanish” homes nearer to the earlier pioneers of 
Beverly Hills. To-day the luxury hotels of the old “‘silent”’ days 
were commercial hotels. The major studios were to be found in 
Culver City, Burbank, and in ever-spreading Los Angeles. A 
few still remained on their original sites, the directors having had 
foresight enough to build their stages with a prophetic eye. But 
the days when Hollywood was “‘Hollywood,” the white-coated 
man told me, had long departed. And he knew all about Holly- 
wood, he said. He used to be a “bell-hop”’ before he went into 
business with his uncle. And bell-hops are trained to be observant. 

A new arrival in the eating-house demanded his attention. I 
closed my map, having discovered that Los Angeles now embraced 
no fewer than four hundred square miles of territory. I decided, 
then, to climb that incline to the north of the town, and see again 
the larger of those two Neon signs, and perhaps discover what lay 
behind its crimson rays. 

A few moments later I left the eating-house, the sun beating 
down mercilessly on the already oppressive pavements, and after 
I had ensured that my eyes had not deceived me the previous 
evening, I inquired of the next passer-by my best way to “Holly- 
wood.” 

“Wal,” he said, rubbing his unshaven chin, “from here, I'd 
take a red street car. Unless you want to go back and take a bus 
from down town.” 

“No,” I said. “Ill take a street car—from here.” 

“Should be the first along—a red car.” 

*Thanks,”’ I said. 

I discovered a small portion of the road marked off, close to the 
tracks, where pedestrians waited to board their cars. It seemed 
quite a dangerous occupation, a series of raised studs alone out- 
lining the space, while traffic roared its way at either side. 
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“Do people ever get killed standing there?” I asked, before 


ing over to queue up for my car. 

“Sure,” said aman at my side, who was waiting, like myself, for 
a convenient gap in the traffic. “But it’s a pretty bad offence to 
kill anyone in one of them safety zones, Mister. That's pretty 
serious, that is. But it’s hard on the drivers at times. Some zones 
ain’t lit up at night—see? A guy may be drivin’ along and not see 
it. If he don’t kill no one, it'll knock the wheel out of his hands 
when he hits them buttons. And God knows what he’ll hit then. 
Yah—them things are dangerous all right. Still, folks have to 
board a street car somehow.” 

We crossed the street together, and moved to the safety zone, 
as automobiles roared past at either side. I felt distinctly uncom- 
fortable, standing there for the first time, but a red car soon 
rumbled its way along, drawing up helpfully in front of us, a door 
in its centre swinging open. I followed inside, observing that the 
others did not inform the conductor of their destinations; they 
merely dropped coins into one of the receptacles behind which 
the conductor sat, and were, in due course, presented with a 
ticket. 

“Hollywood,” I said, when my turn came, holding on to one 
of the conductor’s many contraptions to prevent myself from 
falling as the car rocked its way along the badly worn track. 

The conductor stared at me. 

“You'll have to change cars.”’ 

“Where?” 

“Tl tell ya.” : 

“How much?” I asked, a “quarter’’ in my hand. 

“A dime.” 

“Have you change?” 

The conductor pressed a further contraption and a series of 
small coins fell out. 

“Thank you,” I said, handing him back one of the coins. 

“Put it in yourself—I ain’t allowed to handle money.” 

My coin jingled its way downwards. I let go the contraption 
I was holding on to and proceeded with my ticket to a vacant 
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seat and sat down. The car was full. Next to me sat a large 
woman with a basket; on my other side an unusually attractive 
girl in blue serge trousers, hatless, a silk blouse open at the neck. 
Facing me, a man in overalls, who was in need of a shave. The 
girl wore blue canvas shoes with white rubber soles, the laces tied 
over her ankles in the manner of a ballet dancer; the man in the 
overalls wore patent-leather boots with incredibly pointed toes. 
I decided that they were second-hand, since they had been manu- 
factured for a larger foot than his, and they had, in any case, seen 
many years of wear. And as we trundled along I found myself 
studying the footwear of my fellow-passengers. The car stopped 
again, and the doors swung open. Two more hatless girls entered 
and dropped their coins into the glass money-taker with its lid 
of many holes. American women have very beautiful feet, I 
thought—and hands, limbs, complexion, the manner of their 
hairdressing, the way they wear their clothes. One of the latest 
arrivals had a coloured scarf tied nonchalantly round her neck. It 
suited her admirably. But the men in the car paid no heed to the 
beauty around them; they sat gloomily masticating their gum. 
My own thoughts were rudely interrupted by the conductor, 
who, after turning a handle below his money-taker and pushing 
knobs which altered numbers on a dial, was now passing down the 
line of passengers. 

“Your ticket,” he demanded. 

I looked down at the remnants of the piece of cardboard he had 
given to me and which I had been nervously folding and unfold- 
ing and finally tearing into quarters, then into eighths. He,+too, 
looked at my handiwork. 

“Here—you can’t do that!” 

“What?” I asked. 

“You can’t go tearing up your ticket. It don’t belong to you.” 

“Didn't I pay for it?” 

“ Yah—but it don’t belong to you.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“T'm sorry,” I said. “I thought it did.” 


The two new arrivals were looking over in my direction, 
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way, hoping, no doubt, to embarrass me no further. 

“What do I do now?”’ I asked, looking up into an irritated 
face. 

“Where were you goin’?”’ he glared. 

“Hollywood.” 

““Yah—but which part?” 

I thought for a moment. There was only one place I knew 
definitely to exist. So I said: 

“The Beverly-Wilshire Hotel.” 

The conductor also thought. “I'll give you a transfer,” he 
muttered, and proceeded in the direction of his various con- 
traptions, to return with a long strip of buff-coloured paper 
measuring, so I should judge, one and a half by six inches. This 
he punched very carefully and handed to me, demanding fifteen 
cents in return. I leant over and dropped a nickel and a dime into 
the money-taker, and when someone got out I moved my seat 
so that I was sitting next to this aggrieved man. 

“Sorry about my ticket,” I said, as we rattled on our way. 
“Tm a stranger here.” 

“Yah,” he said, intent on twiddling a handle under his money- 
taker. “But them tickets belong to the company.” 

“You don’t leave them long with your passengers,” I said. 

“Just as long as we want ‘em to have ‘em,’ he muttered, still 
twiddling that handle. 

When he returned at last to an upright position I turned to him 
a 

Sahat do I do with this piece of paper?” I asked. 

“You take it with you,” he said, and paid me no more attention. 

I sat rebuked. The street car continued noisily on its way, 
swinging from side to side, stopping at intervals to allow pas- 
sengers to enter or leave us, the doors swinging open as the stern- 
faced man to my left pressed one of his contraptions. More hatless 
blondes entered; more men, more women. It was becoming 
insufferably hot. 

“Get off next stop.” 
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“Thank you.” 

‘And take the second car behind us,” he shouted as I left the 
car. He was still considerably put outs The doors slammed to, 
and I found myself once more in a safety zone, a piece of buff- 
coloured paper fluttering in the breeze. I felt incredibly stupid. 
The first car rattled its way towards me, and I watched it disappear 
clumsily round a bend. The second car seemed a long time in 
coming. Finally I found myself approaching another conductor, 
carrying my piece of buff-coloured paper. 

“I got this from the last car, I said. “I want to get to 
Hollywood.” 

“Can’t you read?” 

“l’m a stranger round here .. .”’ I began. 

“Well, you're in the wrong car. Get off at the next stop!”’ 

Once more I found myself in a so-called “safety zone,” wonder- 
ing how the Los Angeles’ tramways were operated. At home 
the tickets we bought belonged to us. Little boys sometimes 
collected them. This large transfer, which still rippled in the 
breeze unless I held it crumpled in the palm of my hand, seemed 
a cumbersome way of dealing with the situation. But after two 
further and equally futile efforts, I decided to appeal to the driver 
of the next car, which would save me walking inside, making a 
fool of myself, and walking out again. 

“No,” he said, “there ain’t no street cars going to the Beverly- 
Wilshire Hotel. Nowhere near it.” 

“But this ticket was sold me to take me there.” 

“Yah—well, I expect that transfer goes for the buses as well. 
Ask the conductor inside.” 

The conductor examined my ticket and promised to put me 
down near the bus route, my transfer now reduced to a clammy 
piece of paper. After I had ridden for some farther distance I was 
told to alight, when I found myself on a street waiting for the 
right vehicle at last. The sun was high overhead now, and we 
scemed in a less congested section of the city. I was standing at the 
juncture of a fork-road, the street cars and main traffic tearing their 
way along the left-hand fork, while I stood, feeling immeasurably 
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safer, on the green verge of a side-walk. It seemed a long time 
before the promised bus arrived. When it drew up in front of me 
I found it to be a one-man operated vehicle. The driver sat in 
front, on the left-hand side. With one hand he operated the lever 
which swung open its doors; he watched the money being 
dropped into the money-taker; he handed out small pieces of 
cardboard; he swung the doors to; drove his bus; twiddled the 
handle beneath his money-taker; called out the name of each 
street; and saw that his precious pieces of cardboard were returned 
to him when a destination was reached. As a seat behind him 
eventually became vacant, I moved over and inquired about the 
tickets, explaining also the difficulties I was encountering in 
reaching the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel. 

““Well,” said this loose-limbed, shirt-sleeved fellow with the 
blue eyes, “that’s the check we have—see? The conductor 
collects them tickets as he enters each new zone. Then no one can 
ride too far—see? But you shouldn't go to Beverly Hills this way 
if you’re coming from down town. Take a ‘Sunset’ or a “Wil- 
shire’ bus next time. They go direct—see? Guess you had a 
tough time of it, being a stranger.” 

“T did.” 

““Vah—it’s a straggling place if you don’t know it. This here’s 
Sunset Boulevard we're on now. Going to make a swell place 
of it before long. Widening the street, putting up wonderful new 
shops. It’s going to be the classiest street out here before they’ve 
finished. A lot of the people to do with motion pictures are mov- 
ing out to Sunset now—agents and such-like. It’s all moving out 
this way, now. Wasn't more than a year or two ago and all this 
here was a thin country lane, right outside the city. Now it’s 
going to be one of the most important streets in California. 
Least, it’s being planned to be the classiest. Jesus! Wish I'd dabbled 
in real estate out this way! Could have made a fortune.” 

The bus rattled on, the conductor entertaining me during those 
moments when his hands lay on his large driving-wheel, compara- 
tively at rest. But I had noticed a long, white-shuttered building 
on the right-hand side of Sunset Boulevard. The Robbins Music 
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Corporation appeared in neat lettering across its facade. And Jack 
Robbins, the brain behind that great music publishing house 
which recently purchased, in addition to its already large catalogue, 
the mighty business of Feist, was my close friend. It gave me a 
curious thrill to see his Californian office for the first time. I 
knew that he was here from New York, since he had spent the 
last few years endeavouring to teach the motion picture industry 
something about music and how it should be introduced into 
motion pictures. Further, he was now an integral part of the 
industry, teaming up song writers and instructing them in the 
mysteries of this new, unexpected and prosperous outlet for their 
work, encouraging, guiding and inspiring. I wondered how long 
it would be before I could walk into those newly erected offices 
and shake him by the hand. Those shutters seemed so cool as I 
sat in this stifling bus, the white paint so fresh after the grimy 
buildings we had passed. And the warmth of Jack’s welcome I 
could imagine, for I had experienced it so many times before. 
Now he was sitting, neatly attired, behind those restful shutters, 
and I was rumbling by in a bus, begrimed, unshaven, my hands 
well rubbed on the dirty sills of my window in Main Street. 

“We'll be passing some of the film stars’ homes soon,” the 
driver volunteered over his shoulder, and presently he was 
pointing out certain of them to me. He told me many other things 
in addition, and he asked me many questions. I was sorry when the 
time came for me to alight, for the ride had passed pleasantly. Like 
Charlie and Pete and the ex-“bell-hop,” he was vitally interested 
in things around him, which I was discovering to be a typically 
American trait. In the lower walks of life the men I met were 
infinitely more sure of themselves than their English counter- 
parts, and they possessed more definite ideas. Opposite the 
Beverly-Wilshire Hotel I wished him “Good day,” discovering 
that over two hours had elapsed since leaving the coffee shop. 

It was obvious, as I trod the side-walks of Beverly Hills for the 
first time, that here was my preconceived idea of what Hollywood 
should be. It was real “‘class,” as my driver had said. A wide 
boulevard. Opposite me, one of the most famous hotels in the 
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world. To my right, one of the three Brown Derby Restaurants, 
this one with the Neon outline of a large bowler hat upon its 
roof. Graceful limousines sped by. Down Wilshire Boulevard, 
to my left, the Warner Brothers’ Theatre. As I strolled towards 
it I passed many automobile shops, their cars displayed in the 
open with the sun beating down upon their glistening paint- 
work. Here a beauty shop; there a cleaner’s; now a restaurant. 
But always a refreshing breadth after the meaner streets of “down 
town,” and a cleanliness in contrast to all that I had so far scen. 
There seemed air here, too, after the stifling atmosphere below. 
The side-walks were not a seething mass of perspiring humanity, 
for no one seemed to be walking here, the people riding by in 
comparative quiet, save for the hasty application of brakes as 
traffic lights changed, when brakes screeched and tyres gripped 
fearfully at the smoothness of the road’s surface. Save for a shop 
door opening and a figure strolling across the side-walk to enter 
a negro-chauffeured automobile, or walking in leisurely fashion 
to a car and driving it away, the side-walks seemed deserted. 
Here and there a messenger-boy from a cable company, a steno- 
grapher going to her lunch, a “‘cop”’ strolling by, a well-dressed 
man entering his bank. Apart from these, I seemed alone on those 
pavements. Now I came to a drive-in stand, where motorists 
sat comfortably in their seats, attended by attractive waitresses in 
long trousers and pill-box hats, who arranged silver-plated fittings 
inside the automobile’s door, and then carried out their trays laden 
with appetising dishes and set them down on the impromptu 
tables. I watched these smiling girls at work, their figures accen- 
tuated by the tightness of their fantastic clothes. 

This, then, was really what I imagined Hollywood to be—the 
extreme, the bizarre, the leisurely luxury, the laughter. Even the 
Neon signs seemed to have adopted a more luxurious air: they 
were not clustered together here like an overcrowded bargain 
basement. The automobile-parked streets, branching off Wilshire 
Boulevard, had trees at either side, lending further colour to the 
scene, contrasting with the whiteness of the houses and the almost 
crimson tiles of the roofs. The gas stations, too, were of trim 
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design, worthy of greater occupations, although the Spanish 
dominated all that I saw, strangely attractive in its stucco way, 
merging into the background of blue sky as easily as if it were in 
its rightful setting, pseudo and bogus here, yet still in keeping 
with the colourful setting of Hollywood—the setting that I had 
always imagined. But I had had no breakfast, and the devious 
route of my journey by street car and bus had taken up most of 
the morning. It was obvious that there would be nowhere for 
me to eat in this million-dollar atmosphere, and no one who could 
—or would—help me in my search for religion. So I retraced my 
steps towards the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel, deciding that I must 
return to the slums of Los Angeles and extend my inquiries from 
there, for the people in the “down town”’ district were more 
easily approachable. I inquired my best way home from the 
plum-and-yellow uniformed flunkey whom I had seen standing 
outside the hotel when I alighted from my bus, and he, also, was 
polite, though making me a little aware of the difference in our 
social status. He advised me to take the “Express.” 

I do not understand yet why this bus was an “Express.” It 
seemed to stop whenever a prospective traveller stood in the road 
and raised her hand. Yet when a large and motherly woman tried 
to enter as we proceeded farther along Wilshire Boulevard, the 
driver-conductor-ticket-seller and general factotum told her in 
no uncertain terms that this was an ‘Express,’ and slammed the 
door in her face. After which we took on no further passengers, 
and reached the centre of Los Angeles in three-quarters of an hour, 
I taking care to observe where I could board another “‘ Express” 
when I needed to revisit Beverly Hills. Then I ate a hamburger 
in the nearest eating-house, deciding that I had better make 
inquiries before proceeding farther. All that I had achieved so far 
was a little knowledge of the vastness of Los Angcles; never to 
tear up my street-car ticket; the locality of Jack Robbins’s office; 
and that the tinsel had been removed from the “Hollywood” of 
earlier days, where street cars now pounded their way along cer- 
tain of its thoroughfares, their tracks badly in need of repair. But 
I still wanted to know something about this unexpected religious 
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fervour which I had discovered during my first walk through the 
streets of Los Angeles. I discussed the question with the man who 
sold me my hamburger. 

He agreed with the gold-toothed gentleman with whom I had 
first discussed this question that there were more religions in Los 
Angeles than he knew to exist. He had never seen Our Lord’s 
name in Neon lights, either, before coming to California. But he 
could give me no reason for these illuminated radio and news- 
paper appeals. If he came to think of it, he said, Los Angeles was 
a curious place in which to see it, too, being so full of crime as it 
undoubtedly was. But his wife was of a religious turn of mind 
and he would ask her about it. Meantime, there was some sort of 
organisation here to do with the churches—The Federation of 
Something. He was not quite sure, but he would look it up in the 
telephone book. I thanked him, and continued to eat my ham- 
burger. ‘““The Federation of Protestant Churches,” he informed 
me, returning, and I watched him write down the address on a 
piece of paper. Then I paid my bill, thanked him again, and set 
out to find these offices. There was no question that the people of 
Los Angeles were kind and considerate. 

The Federation had moved when I arrived at the address he 
had given me, and no one seemed to know where. I was feeling 
excessively hot, and had almost given up my search, when some 
time later I found myself in a large and rambling suite of dusty 
offices, confronted by a God-fearing woman with a gentle smile 
and greying hair. She had a face which demanded the truth, so 
I explained my mission in detail. 

I do not know in what capacity this tall and sombrely dressed 
woman worked in those offices, although I should imagine that 
she was secretary to the organisation. She led me into her private 
room with a most gracious smile, and asked me to be seated. 
The Federation, she told me at once, was thirty-two years old. 
Yes, it was true that the churches used the radio, every religion and 
sect taking full advantage of its power. They themselves were on 
the air every moming for fifteen minutes, allowing five minutes 
for the music and ten minutes for the message, which was of a 
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devotional and inspiring character. They had fan-mail now, too, 
as many as twenty thousand letters a month. Wasn’t that just 
wonderful? I agreed that it was. The Catholics had fine pro- 
grammes, too. And Aimée McPherson, she added, looking for a 
moment as though she had bitten into the sourness of a quince, 
she, too, used the radio—night and day: in fact, she was a pioneer 
of the radio for her propaganda. But, of course, the Federation 
of Protestant Churches did not approve of the thrice-married 
evangelist, Aimée Semple McPherson. Oh dear, no! 

‘How many churches have you here?” I asked. 

“Let me see,” she began. “There are over three hundred and 
fifty Protestant churches——”’ 

“In Los Angeles?” 

“Yes,” 

‘That seems a great many,” I said. 

“Well, we cover many branches of the Protestant faith,” she 
said, as a telephone rang on her desk. ‘“‘Excuse me,” she smiled. 
“Oh yes, Mr. So-and-so; yes—you're on the air to-morrow. 
Did you hear Mr. So-and-so this morning? What a beautiful 
message, wasn't it? Just lovely. Yes, I think you can put that in 
your message to-morrow, too. Don’t overdo it, though. Just 
bring it in—it’s good publicity. Right, Mr. So-and-so. I'll be 
listening.’ Then she replaced her receiver. “That was Mr. 
So-and-so,’”’ she explained. ‘“‘He’s on the air to-morrow morning. 
Of course, all our preachers want to go on the air, you know, and 
I have to keep them all sweet, give them all a turn.” 

“It must need tact,’’ I said. 

“Yes, preachers are like every one else, I suppose—tempera- 
mental, a little jealous, maybe a little vain. But what was I 
saying ?”’ 

“The number of Protestant churches.” 

“Oh yes. Now let me see... .” 

I was to learn during the ensuing hour, as I sat facing this earnest 
lady across her desk, that the Protestant Church in Los Angeles 
embraced the following sects: Lutheran, Congregational, Baptist, 
United Brethren, Methodist, Christian Church, Episcopalian, 
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Unitarian, Church of Christ, Methodist South, United Pres- 
byterian, Evangelical, Nazarene, Church of God, Reformed 
Mennonite, Brethren and Pentecostal. Apart from these there 
were, of course, the Catholics, the Friends, the Jewish syna- 
gogues, the Christian Science and Russian churches, the Univer- 
salists, the Seventh Day Adventists, and many dreary tabernacles. 

“But how do so many branches of your own Church exist ?”’ I 
asked presently. “Are they endowed ?”’ 

“No. They're self-supporting.” 

“How so?” 

I was then to learn that every member of the church was can- 
vassed annually, being presented with a small envelope in which 
he agrees—or pledges—to contribute so much to his church, 
arranging to pay it annually, quarterly, but usually monthly, as 
is the habit with America in regard to its clubs, rent, life assurance 
and hire~purchase arrangements. But, of course, a great deal 
depends upon the preacher, she explained, who must, in addition 
to his spiritual qualifications, be a good money-raiser. As an 
indication, one preacher in Los Angeles draws a salary of 12,500 
dollars a year, I learnt, since his golden smile has enriched his 
church to a stage where it could well afford to pay him such an 
income. Yes, it was very important to have the right kind of 
preacher. ... 

The telephone rang again. “Excuse me,” she sighed, disliking 
the interruption, and I listened to a conversation with the cleric 
who was to broadcast the day after.to-morrow. “‘And slip some- 
thing in about the matter we spoke of yesterday,” she said into 
the mouthpiece. “Yes, it will be quite all right. Besides, it’s such 
good publicity. Right, Mr. So-and-so. I'll be listening.” 

“They keep you busy,” I said. 

“Yes. And it’s not always a bed of roses here, either.” She 
sighed. “But it is great and inspiring work. We have our prob- 
lems, like other people, you know, our difficulties. People some- 
times want their own way—and can’t have it... .” 

‘‘And you settle those differences ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said. “I help to. But there is one infallible rule in 
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life, my friend, which I learnt early. Always sit people around 
a table—over food. Meetings always go better—with food. I 
make a point of that. But I was saying?” 

“You were telling me about the financing of your churches,” I 
said. 

“Oh yes. Well, we're not plagued with bishops here. I find 
bishops a great nuisance.” 

The telephone rang again, and I listened to a discussion upon 
some internal matter. She replaced the receiver thoughtfully. 

“Of course, I haven’t told you about the coloured churches,” 
she said. ‘There are many coloured churches here as well.” 

But I was not interested in coloured churches; I wanted only to 
know whether the illuminated fervour I had seen could in any 
way be associated also with the stars whose names blaze nightly 
throughout the cities of the world. I told her that I was not so 
interested in the religious activities of the negro race, whereupon 
she smiled wanly, and said: 

“Well, I hope I have convinced you, anyhow, that Los Angeles 
is a very religious city. You see,” she continued, “‘there’re a great 
many Middle-Westerners settled here, and they're very respect- 
able and religious folk. Some made their money and came out to 
California to retire, on account of the climate. Some came here to 
make it. Each had his own particular religion, or fell in with 
some church on his arrival. And as the population of Los Angeles 
is growing so fast, our work will become ever greater.” 

‘Does your Federation do other work beside organising its 
churches ?”’ 

‘Oh yes,” she smiled. ‘Of course, we lost our fight for pro- 
hibition, but we’re now fighting betting on race-tracks. The 
pari-mutuel is legal in California! But we're fighting hard to have 
it repealed.” 

“But surely,” Isaid, “if the working man can’t have his bet-——’”’ 

“It’s wicked,” she interrupted. “Absolutely wicked!’’ and I 
noticed that the softness of her face had suddenly hardened. So 
I rose, and thanked her for the courtesy she had shown to me. 

“It’s sure been a pleasure,” she said, rising too, her face once 
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more assuming its tranquil poise. “And my advice to you is to 
take a look over some of our churches while you are here. Some 
are very fine, very fine indeed. And if you care to know anything 
more about the work we are doing here, I’ll be pleased to give you 
further information.”’ The telephone on her desk rang once more. 
“Excuse me,” she said, looking rather helplessly in the direction 
of its sound. “Another preacher, I expect.” 

I bowed and left her. On the still scorching streets outside I 
noticed that the sun was setting. In some curious way, “down 
town’’ Los Angeles assumed a different personality at this hour 
of day; as though the homeward-bound traffic, its turmoil over, 
was contemplating its evening’s amusement, the Neon signs and 
shop windows responding to this mood, bursting happily into a 
blaze of dancing light which grew in volume as the sun dis- 
appeared hurriedly in the direction of Pico. And behind me, the 
quiescent face of the lady who ruled over Los Angeles’ three 
hundred and fifty Protestant churches, all self-supporting, the 
ministers with golden voices, the preachers asking if they might 
go ‘“‘on the air’’—an entirely new sidelight on religion. When I 
came to the “‘Go”’ sign where I had heard the radio the evening 
before, as I stood beside that lovely creature who hummed the 
words, the cigar-stand behind me was still belching forth its dance 
music. “‘Is it true what they say about Dixie?” 1 looked to the left. 
Jesus the Light of the World. 1 had forgotten to ask her who paid 
for those signs. But I took her advice and visited many of the 
churches. . 

The first one I saw possessed a woman minister. Her picture 
was prominently displayed in the entrance, in the manner of the 
leading lady in the foyer of a theatre. She was certainly hand- 
some, in a stern, intelligent way, and I was not the only passer-by 
who paused to study her features. I was shortly to discover 
churches where coloured Neon signs decorated the facade, 
announcing their creed, in juxtaposition to the lights from the 
drug stores, bars, eating-houses, dentists, department stores, gas 
stations, car parks and garages. There was no question whatever 
that religion was advertising strongly here. It would be impossible 
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to live through a normal day without being religion-conscious 
at nightfall—the newspapers, radio and Neon lights seemed ever 
present. But, of course, as my informant had taken such pains to 
impress upon me, the churches relied almost entirely upon “dues,” 
which were pledged in advance by the congregation. On this 
basis heavy advertising seemed logical and necessary, although to 
a man brought up in an established and endowed church where 
ministers were paid to administer to the soul, leaving the more 
mundane questions of finance in other hands, it was an entirely 
new conception. But I persevered in my quest, and I asked many 
questions. Yet I did not find anything during that two days’ 
search which impressed me as much as the gentle lady in the 
offices of the Protestant Federation. There was no questioning 
her unaffectedness or frank beliefs. Outside those recently rented 
offices, however, I found an attitude of contumely, and some- 
times of amusement, when I broached the subject of Los Angeles’ 
many religions. 

“Yah,” said the first man I spoke to, seated beside me over a 
cup of coffee. “They're all nuts down here. Goes in for anything 
new in a big way—patent medicines, politics, rackets and religions. 
Yah, it’s easy for a guy to make money down here, I guess. 
Especially in religion.”’ 

“Why?” I asked. 

“I’ve just told you,” he said. ““They’re nuts.” 

I found no more lucid answer than this to my question during 
those first two days. If the person from whom I inquired was a 
churchgoer, then his was the religion free from all questionable 
practices. Most of the inhabitants of Main Street, however, 
cared little for religion. To raise the question at all brought forth 
derision, Aimée Semple McPherson being largely blamed for 
bringing ridicule upon it by her antics over the radio and her 
performances at her Temple. “Boy, she’s a riot!’’ one man said. 
“If you ain’t seen her, don’t miss it. The greatest comedienne in 
America! Of course, she ain’t done religion much good. Still, 
she’s a proper little showman, is Aimée.” 


It was against my will that I found myself walking in the 
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direction of the Temple of the Four Square Gospel as the sun was 

setting at the close of my second day. I had read so much about 
this over-publicised evangelist. I remembered, too, the scandal 
which had swept America ten years before, when Sister Aiméc 
decided to stage her greatest publicity “stunt” by pretending that 
she had been drowned. For many days and nights her followers 
thronged Venice Beach, Santa Monica, waiting and moaning. 
Two men lost their lives diving for her “body.” Aimée’s mother, 
“Ma” Kennedy, took charge of the proceedings, finally giving 
orders to her followers to return to the Temple, where a collection 
was made in memory of the deceased, amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars. But a month later Aimée returned, staggcring 
into Agua Prieta from the desert, having a strange story to tell. 
She had been kidnapped by American bandits, she said, but had 
finally made good her escape. Her shoes, unfortunately for her 
story, contained no particles of desert sand; nor did her dress 
bear witness of her trials with the wicked bandits, being in no 
way dishevelled, even after so long a trek through that sandy 
waste. Her story carried even less weight when witnesses came 
forward to say that Sister Aimée was no other than the woman 
they had seen staying, as man and wife, with Kenneth Ormiston, 
the Temple’s radio announcer, at Carmel, during the period of her 
disappearance. As the scandal rose to greater heights, Mr. Or- 
miston saw fit to disappear. Yet this woman had arisen from 
comparative obscurity, first marrying a boiler-maker, then a 
grocery salesman, and, finally, a rotund baritone, and was divorced 
from all three; had, by 1925, been able to build her own temple, 
at a cost of half a million dollars; owned her own radio station, 
and was reputed to have a very substantial fortune. It was to see 
how this woman could mulct so much money from a believing 
public, fostered in a hotbed of religious fervour, that I finally 
decided to visit her. 

The Teriple, as I first saw it through the trees, was decorated 
as though it were the clubhouse for some regatta. That is to say, 
hundreds of pennants draped its stucco front, each bearing the 
initials H.G.R. Above stood the tower of Aimée’s wireless 
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station. Over the entrance, in solid lettering, were set out the 
subjects of her sermons for the following Sunday. They were 


announced as follows: 


AIMEE SEMPLE McPHERSON 
Sunday, 10.30. The Meeting Post. 


2.30. Covet the Best Gifts. 
7.30. Samson’s Haircut. 


As I pushed open one of the doors I found a weighing-machine 
facing me. To its left a papier-maché grotto, which rose to 
resemble a lighthouse at its peak, with an empty cane chair inside. 
On the front of the grotto was a beaten copper inscription bearing 
the words: Naked and Ye Clothed Me. To the right stood a glass 
showcase. I peered inside. A collection of cuff-links and tie- 
pins, each bearing the “4”’ of the Four Square Gospel enamelled 
on crude brass; or I assumed them to be brass, for when a white- 
robed Sister approached me to know if I would care to purchase 
anything, she informed me that the tie-pins were only seventy- 
five cents and the cuff-links a dollar. I looked at them again 
and shuddered. “No, thank you,” I said. “Not just now.” 

I went inside. The stage was set, although the auditorium was 
almost empty. Five golden thrones, and four smaller editions of 
the same design, stood in front of a blue plush curtain. The front 
of the stage was draped with eighty pennants similar to those I 
had seen outside, each bearing the initials H.G.R. Some children 
—one of whom could not have been more than four and was 
standing on a chair in order to be the same height as the others— 
were singing Open up dem Pearly Gates, to the accompaniment of a 
swarthy-looking man with a guitar. At moments the little girl, 
who so strangely resembled Shirley Temple, took the solo, when 
the others made noises with their mouths in the manner of The 
Four Mills Brothers. They were rehearsing for some future service, 
I was to learn. After I had listened to the encore—Jesus Loves Me, 
the Bible Told Me So—I rose from my hard seat and found myself 
following a group of people in charge of another white-robed 
Sister, who seemed, during the period in which she acted as our 
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guide, to arrange that we paused always in front of a collection 
box, when her quavering voice and closed eyes, as she dwelt upon 
the wonders of the Temple, were always able to observe, I noticed, 
the jingling of coins into the gaping receptacle before us when 
her carefully rehearsed monologue would include, “‘ Thank you 
very much,” without pause in her narrative. 

At last we approached the Council Chamber. 

As we filed reverentially into its ante-room another white- 
robed Sister was arguing about the price of parsley with an errand- 
boy who had just delivered the vegetables. Again I found myself 
confronted by a weighing-machine, and, earnestly though I 
wished to know whether my recent exercise had reduced my 
weight, I refrained from dropping a nickel into the slot, and 
strained my ears, instead, to hear more from our guide, trying, 
at the same time, to overlook the aroma from the two over- 
dressed negro women who stood wedged so closely in front of 
me. 

“And here is our Communion plate,” the guide was saying. 
“We'll be using that for the H.G.R. Fifteen thousand folks are 
coming from all over America to take Communion that date. 
We'll be celebrating it from sunrise to sunset! Now, isn’t that 
just lovely ?”’ 

“How will you be able to give the Sacrament to so many 
people in one day?” I asked. 

The guide turned and smiled through her protruding teeth. 

“Why, Brother,” she explained, “-we’ve got fifteen thousand 
sets of Communion plate—see?”’ And to prove the efficiency of 
the Four Square Gospel organisation, she added: “Why, I guess 
we could get through all those in twenty minutes—if we chose.” 

“Is that so?” I said. “But what is this H.G.R.?”’ 

“The H.G.R.,” she announced icily, “is the Holy Ghost 
Rally.” 

Feeling that further questioning might not be well received, I 
decided to squeeze my way past the hindquarters of the negro 
women and breathe the comparatively fresh air of the corridor 
which runs round the Temple’s walls, in the manner of the Albert 
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Hall. On my way I found that a white-robed Sister had taken 
her place on the cane seat inside the grotto. 

“Tell me,” I asked, “would you advise me to stay for the 
service to-night, or would you come back on Sunday and hear 
the sermon about ‘Samson’s Haircut’?”’ 

“Well, Brother,” this large woman smiled, “I guess you must 
be a first-timer. In that case, I'd stay to-night, for the Spirit of the 
Holy Ghost do surely descend on Friday nights. That’s Healing 
Night. They’ll be bringing in the sick very soon now.” 

“‘Oh—you do healing here, too?” 

“Sure! I really guess you must be a stranger if you don’t know 
that,” she laughed. 

“Yes, I’m a sailor,” I lied. “My boat’s lying out at San 
Pedro.” 

“Well, all the services here are lovely, Brother—all of them. 
But my advice is to stay to-night, and then come back Sunday as 
well. There'll be a beautiful service on Sunday.” 

“Thanks,” I said, noticing the stretchers being prepared for the 
arrival of the sick. 

‘And mind you tell them you're a first-timer,’ the Sister called 
after me, squeezing her large frame through the opening to the 
grotto. “Then they'll give you a better seat.” 

“Thanks, I will.” 

“And go up into the gallery; you'll see better up there.” 

The auditorium, I found, was filling up, and the stage had been 
tidied since the rehearsal. I informed the first official I saw that 
I was a first-timer, and I was led to a central position near the 
front of the gallery, where I sat on a seat equally as hard as the ones 
downstairs. People were coming in fast now, and a brass band 
was setting itself up near the stage, the performers being of both 
sexes, some in shirt-sleeves, some in woollen jumpers, others in 
more formal attire. More tuning up seemed to be necessary than 
I have experienced with bands of a similar nature, and before the 
Temple had filled to overflowing the band burst into uncertain 
and, at times, untuneful noise, led by a man in a brown suit. The 
music to which we were entertained was of a martial character, 
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but no one seemed to pay it any attention. I glanced at the seat in 
front of me to find a small wooden box screwed to its back. I 
looked inside to find a small envelope, similar to those described 
to me by the grey-haired lady at the offices of the Protestant 
Federation, for their pledges. The Angelus Temple Expense was 

printed on the outside. I replaced it. The woman next to me sat 

chewing her gum, reflectively, her cotton gloves folded in her 

lap. 
“What time does it start?” I asked her presently. 

“Won't be long,” she said. “They’re bringing in the sick 


now.” 
Below, I noticed the stretchers being carried in and placed near 


the stage. 

“They've all come straight from the hospital,” she volunteered 
in between her mastications. “And the sick who ain’t bedridden 
sit down there to the right.” 

I peered over and saw the halt and the lame taking their places. 

“Tm taking it you're a first-timer,” she said, “though p’r’aps 
you ain't. I heard by your accent you're English.” 

“IT am—yes. I appreciate your assistance.” 

“We have beautiful services on Friday nights. You'll want to 
come again. Ask me anything you don’t understand. We like 
to help each other.”’ 


“Thank you—I will.” 

The steady mastication continued; the Temple was filling up 
quickly. The other seat beside me-was now taken, and I found 
myself wedged between two ardent female gospellers. 

“I’m taking you at your word,”’ I said presently, as I picked up 
a cotton glove which had fallen to the floor. “What really is the 
Four Square Gospel ?—what does it stand for?”’ 

“Divine Healing, the Pre-Millennial coming of the Lord, 
Baptism of the Holy Spirit, and Repentance of Sin,”’ came the pat 
reply. 
fe Thank you,” I said, as a sudden hush came over the audience 
and a long procession of white-robed Sisters proceeded from each 
side of the gallery in one long, slow and depressing stream, male 
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gospellers following to take their allotted places at the sides of the 
gallery near to the stage. At the same time various high officials 
of the Temple appeared on the stage—white-robed negresses, 
negroes, pale-faced men in lounge suits, and one white woman, 
all of whom seated themselves on the thrones, leaving the largest 
throne in the centre vacant. 

“She’s coming now,” whispered the woman to my left, 
breathing the aroma of spearmint gum into my face as she turned 
her head towards the back of the gallery, and I noticed a sea of 
heads turned in our direction. Especially interested seemed the 
brown-suited man in charge of the brass band, his baton raised 
expectantly. When Sister Aimée finally appeared at the back of 
the gallery, he brought his baton into dramatic play, and the band 
roared into immediate action. Aimée adjusted the folds of her 
robe, glanced down to see that her bouquet was in proper order, 
and proceeded to trip lightly down the gangway, smiling, radiant, 
pausing at moments to throw a flower to some favoured gospeller, 
and arrived, breathlessly, on the stage, which was the signal for 
the negro Sisters to leave their thrones to the accompaniment of 
“Hallelujahs”’ from all sides. Aimée came to the front of the stage 
and quelled the excitement by raising her hand. “God bless you,” 
she said. “Praise the Lord.” “Praise the Lord,” cried the negro 
Sisters. ““Hallelujah!’’ Sister Aimée glanced in the direction of a 
small, though elderly, negress at the end of the line of thrones, 
whose fervour had already begun to express itself. The negress 
caught her eye and subsided quietly into a chair. 

“Now, folks,” cried Aimée happily, “‘let’s all shake hands.” 

The woman to my left leapt to her feet as though shot from a 
cannon and shook hands with the person in front of her, behind 
her, to her left, and finally gripped my hand, bowing solemnly in 
each case; my hand was gripped again by the woman on my right, 
who was also consummating the sign of the Four Square Gospel. 
Then we all sat down. 

“Well, folks,” Aimée continued, looking up at the pennants 
which hung above her head, ‘“‘we’re looking pretty dressed up, 
ain't we? Each one of those flags, folks, is to draw your attention 
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to the Holy Ghost Rally. Now we hope to see you all here, and we 
expect a record attendance. We're going to have Communion 
from sunrise to sunset, so there’s time for every one to come. 
Meantime, we'll sing a hymn. Which one shall we sing ?”’ 

I’m so glad I belong to Jesus seemed to be the general favourite, 
and in a moment the audience had burst into song, Aimée walking 
about the stage ensuring that the microphone was in proper order 
and was in the most suitable position, having first thrown her 
bouquet on to the lectern. In the middle of the hymn she came to 
the front of the stage and held up her hand again. She did not 
think there was enough volume in our singing, she said. Could 
it be that some of us had no hymn books? She would remind us 
that hymn books could be purchased for fifty cents (words and 
music by Aimée) and ready helpers were willing to sell them to us. 
So we started anew, some, unlike myself; now equipped with 
brand-new books, the irrepressible Sister in the last throne unable 
to contain herself and prancing on occasion up and down the stage 
doing a cake-walk. The microphone in position, the negro 
Sister finally exhausted and falling into her throne, and our first 
hymn successfully over, Aimée again came to the front of the stage, 
this time with a newspaper in her hand. Had we seen the current 
issue of the Four Square Gospel’s official newspaper? If we 
hadn’t, she would just read us a few headlines to show us what an 
excellent issue it was. Now this newspaper (edited by Aimée) 
would cost us only one dollar-and-a-quarter a year, or a dollar for 
nine months. It was wonderful value, she assured us, whetting our 
appetites as she continued to read to us the luridly worded headlines. 
Now hadn’t we better all hurry up and see about our subscriptions? 
Only a dollar-and-a-quarter a year! 

One of the pale-faced men in lounge suits then assumed control, 
giving us a homily upon our ‘Dear Sister’’ who, apart from her 
many virtues, had just written another beautiful hymn for us, 
and a man on the platform (whose name I did not hear) was going 
to sing it, which he did, to the audience’s quite obvious delight. 
After which Aimée again held the reins, this time reading a 
letter from a fellow gospeller who, in return for a wonderful 
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cure at her hands, had sent one hundred dollars towards the cost 
of Prayer Time on the air. Now wouldn't we like to buy Prayer 
Time too? It needn’t be a hundred dollars, if we couldn’t afford 
that sum—fifty, twenty-five, even ten would do—but it was such 
a wonderful cause and we should all be contributing towards it. 
“Now you, sir,” cried Aimée to an unfortunate man sitting near 
the front, “won't you give us something for this wonderful 
cause? And you, sir. Haven’t you something in your life for which 
you're grateful to our Lord Jesus Christ? Haven’t you? Then 
may I put you down for twenty-five dollars?’’ The man sat 
immobile; but Aimée was irresistible, and before long she had 
convinced certain of the audience to leave poorer than they came. 
Having finally secured money on hymn books, her newspaper, 
and Prayer Time, she made us join lustily in the singing of the next 
hymn, the little coloured Sister at the end working herself into 
another frenzy of ecstasy and rudely interrupting our singing by 
shouting “Praise the Lord!” “Amen,” and “Hallelujah!”’ at 
intervals. 

After this came Aimée’s sermon. She prefaced her remarks 
by informing us that she had a cold, but that did not appear to 
lessen the resonance of her voice or the energy she put into her 
remarks, although it may have been responsible for the unintelli- 
gible words she spoke. A dream, a railway station and a steamer 
had in some incomprehensible manner become a symbol of the 
Holy Ghost. It was extremely involved for a “‘first-timer’’ to 
understand, but the little coloured Sister at the end seemed to 
agree with every word Aimée spoke, interpolating her “ Amens”’ 
and “Hallelujahs”’ at intervals, and clapping her hands with delight. 
The sermon finally ended by Aimée informing us that the col- 
lection was now to be made, and since it was healing night she was 
not making a paper collection (i.e. a dollar minimum), although she 
would like to do so. To-night there would be a silver collection, 
but nothing less than a quarter would do. And, lest anyone should 
be tempted to pass the plate without leaving something on it, we 
were given a graphic account of the number of mouths we should 


be feeding and the number of layettes she hoped to distribute to 
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expectant mothers in the near future. In spite of this, I saw the 
large woman on my right merely tap the plate before passing it 
on to me, but she did it so clumsily that she knew that I had seen 
what she had done and she blushed uncomfortably. I placed my 
own quarter rather ostentatiously on the plate and passed it in the 
direction of the spearmint-smelling lady, and before very much 
longer the healing part of our programme began, Aimée calling 
upon those in the audience who had been cured to join her on the 
stage and testify to the miracles that had already taken place. 
Whereupon a long queue formed and approached Aimée—and her 
microphone—and in turn gave their public testimony, each 
beginning in the same manner: “I give testimony that I was 
suffering from... and I came to this Temple and Sister Aimée 
cured me of ...,” etc., etc., etc. The monotony of this constant 
repetition was relieved when Aimée, ensuring that the micro- 
phone was in correct position, carried on a conversation with 
certain of the witnesses, helping them to come to their point with 
more subtlety; or hurriedly pushing one aside whose answers were 
not to her liking, dragging the next witness into position before 
the microphone with her free hand, so that there should not be a 
dull moment for her countless listeners “over the air,’ occasionally 
encouraging the inert sick on their stretchers below to take heed 
and be patient, for they, too, would be walking before the service 
was over. And having produced an atmosphere of mystery and 
expectancy, she “‘shooed”’ the healthy from the platform, gave a 
vivid thumb-nail picture of the present situation to her radio 
audience, and invited the sick to come up to the stage to be cured, 
leaving the stretcher cases until last. 

The pandemonium on the stage was now even surpassed in the 
auditorium, although the negro Sisters were raising their hands 
and beating their breasts, their “Amen,” “Praise the Lord” and 
“Hallelujah” rending the air, while Aimée, in a business-like 
fashion, readjusted the microphone and gave instructions to the 
stretcher-bearers. My interest in the proceedings had now reached 
its climax, and I leaned over the front of my seat to gain a better 
view. Was I, then, to see miracles performed? My eyes were 
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focused below me on the section at the right-hand side, where 
the sick were rising from their seats and forming into a long 
ueue. 
- “Quick!” I whispered, grasping the knee of my neighbour in 
my excitement. “Look! That woman in green! She’s walking 
without a crutch! She came in with one!” 

“Where?” asked my spearmint friend. 

“There! The tall one! Look, a man’s going after her with 
“What?” 

‘The crutch. She’s forgotten it.” 

‘Oh no,” said my companion icily, “that couldn’t be.” 

“T tell you. Look! She’s taking it now. She’s only got one. 
It’s under her left arm now. She’s dragging it along.” 

“Where?” 

“There, that tall woman. Look! She’s not even using it 
properly now she’s got it.” 

“T see her,” said the woman, whose sleight-of-hand needed a 
little practice. “Yes. She ought to have two, I must say. Don’t 
see how one crutch could help her, in any case.” 

But the tall woman in green had now reached the small flight 
of stairs to the stage, and willing hands were waiting to assist her 
up. She negotiated each step as though she was suffering acutely, 
and, reaching the stage, she readjusted her crutch so that it would, 
for the first time, be of some assistance to her. My eyes never 
left her from that moment, although the excitement on the stage 
below was reaching fever pitch and the searchlight on Aimée 
seemed to flicker with a more dazzling light as it followed her 
about the stage, the only calm figure amid that frenzied throng. 

The microphone in position and everything in readiness, Aimée 
announced over the air that the stage was now filled with the sick, 
who would, in turn, pass before the microphone to be cured. 
You could feel the tension in the atmosphere now; the audience 
sat spellbound, the wailings of the coloured Sisters and the nervous 
coughing from the auditorium being the only sound. The sick 
standing in that long queue seemed pale and timid when Aimée’s 
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passing searchlight lighted upon them, a motley assortment, ill at 
ease, painfully self-conscious. But my eyes concentrated them- 
selves upon the tall lady in green, my glances towards the queue 
in front of her being cursory, although the noise was deafening, 
since the coloured Sisters had joined in the general prayers for 
each “cure’’ and I found the uproar arresting. I sat, even so, my 
elbows on my knees, watching the green lady limp her way 
nearer towards that microphone, oblivious to all else. She was 
limping most realistically now, leaning heavily on that crutch. 
Cheers and “Hallelujahs’” were greeting each “miracle” as it 
was performed, but I did not care: I wanted only to see how she 
would behave when her turn came. A whispered conversation 
with Aimée, and we—and the listening audience—were informed 
that this poor woman had suffered from rheumatism since birth 
so that she had been able to walk only with the aid of a crutch. 
“Poor woman!”’ wailed one of the coloured Sisters. “Oh, poor 
woman!”’ “Hallelujah. Praise the Lord!” wailed the contor- 
tionist, who still adhered to her usual cry. 

“Let us pray for this poor woman,’ cried Aimée passionately, 
moving the microphone nearer. 

“Yes, let us pray for her, poor woman!”’ cried a coloured Sister. 

“Hallelujah! Praise the Lord,” wailed the small one, raising 
her hands high above her head. “Praise the Lord! Hallelujah!”’ 

Aimée closed her eyes, praying earnestly and loudly, her right 
hand still anxious about the position of the microphone. Her 
rasping voice ceased and she opened her eyes, staring at the 
green-costumed woman as though she were in a trance. Then, 
with a gesture pregnant with drama, she whipped the crutch 
from beneath the lady’s left armpit, and the audience, especially 
the little coloured Sister with the greying hair and steel-framed 
spectacles, leapt into frenzied applause. Pandemonium reigned 
now, absolute chaos. The little coloured Sister was leaping into 
the air, shouting “‘Hallelujah’’ each time she reached the ground, 
“Praise the Lord! Hallelujah!’’ and clapping her hands wildly. 
It was a fantastic spectacle. But all was not over yet. Aimée, 


the crutch still in her hand, placed it equally dramatically upon the 
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shoulder of the green lady, who then marched up and down the 
stage in the manner of the old-time music hall, smiling, leering, 
the centre of attraction, a rifle on her shoulder, the applause 
prolonged and deafening. I believe the band had struck up, but 
I could not hear it. I felt rather nauseated and reached for my cap. 
The lady with the chewing-gum sat silently. 

At that moment Aimée ordered the stretchers to be carried up 
to the stage which, according to my now silent friend, contained 
the helpless cases from the local hospitals. I wondered what 
manner of hospitals these could be which would allow their 
patients to leave medical care for this draughty building, and 
allow them to remain uncared for until after 11 p.m. But I 
sat through the remainder of the “‘cures’’ so that I might see how 
the first stretcher case should fare, my head in my hands as un- 
pleasant details of sordid ailments were shouted from the stage 
in that rasping voice. 

The stage cleared once more, I looked up to find Aimée 
approaching the first of the stretchers. Well tucked up between 
blankets Jay a girl in her early twenties. Aimée looked down at 
her tenderly, then knelt by her side and held her hand. There was 
the usual hysteria, to which I had become accustomed, the 
prayers, the Hallelujahs, the ballyhoo. Then the girl rose up 
from the warmth of her bed—fully dressed in an evening gown! 

‘‘How is it,’ I whispered to my companion, “that the hospitals 
dress their bedridden patients like that before sending them 
here?” 

Maybe, in the ensuing tumult, she did not hear me. I know 
only that she did not answer. As I passed in front of her knees on 
my way out, I noticed that she had also ceased chewing. 


Depression, such as I have seldom known, settled upon me, 
stark and unshakable. My digestion was, in addition, out of 
order owing to the strange food I was eating in the “down town”’ 
neighbourhood, which I knew to be a contributory cause. When 
I asked for roast beef, it was tough and underdone; and there was 
no mustard. If I found an eating-house where mustard was served, 
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the curiously coloured variety they pushed at me across the 
counter removed whatever taste there may have been in the 
stringy meat. “Bacon and eggs” became leathery lumps of 
fried ham served with eggs and grease-sodden potatoes. But, 
again, there was no mustard for the ham. So I ate only the eggs, 
increasing the sluggishness of my liver, which the many cups of 
coffee which I had drunk as I sat hoping to find companions 
had already clogged into inactivity. Even hamburgers could 
not tempt my waning appetite now. I was bilious. 

I had taken more exercise during my first four days in Los 
Angeles than at any time since the war, and to continue this 
aimless trudging of the streets without proper food would be 
foolish. The smells I encountered, however, when I peered 
inside the doorways of my usual haunts seemed to drive me 
immediately, now, on to the crowded side-walks with added 
nausea. On the evening of my fourth day I decided that some 
solution to this impasse must be found, and I wondered whether 
the drug stores, where “down town”’ Los Angeles ate hurried 
meals seated on a high stool at a counter, could be any improve- 
ment, offering a wider variety of food and a less unpleasant 
number of culinary smells. So when I found myself passing one 
of these institutions trading, I noticed, under the encouraging 
name of Best’s, I walked inside. 

“Another murder in L.A.!’’ croaked a newsboy, standing in 
the entrance. “Another murder in L.A.!” 

There seemed a great deal of activity here, of shoppers in search 
of toothpaste, soap, patent medicines, stationery, candies, domestic 
appliances, cigarettes, cigars, tobacco and stamps. A counter ran 
the length of the left-hand wall, and I stalked towards it stealthily 
before deciding that no evil conglomeration of cooking smells 
would drive me back into the busy streets. I reached the counter 
and sat down on a vacant stool, studying the scene around me. 
The billowing figure of a woman to my left was protruding, I 
noticed, far over the edge of her stool like a sack of grain thrown 
haphazard over a chair. As I moved closer to allow someone else 
to be seated, I saw that she was engrossed in an article on venereal 
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disease. I picked up a menu and studied it carefully. Then I 
placed it back on the counter. Even reading about food is 
unpleasant to the bilious. I turned my eyes away in the direction 
of the door. 

“Another murder in L.A.! Another murder in L.A.!”’ 

The never-ending crowds passed by the doorway, the Neon 
lights now bristling above their heads, some hurrying, some 
dragging weary feet behind them, some entering the drug store, 
others leaving, the now familiar traffic lumbering or screeching 
its way along the street outside—a moving panorama, I realised 
sadly, to which I did not yet belong. I was a mere stranger here, 
a man who would soon pass on to rejoin a fictitious ship, to be 
seen no more. The men were civil to me when I met them in an 
eating-house, but as soon as I had finished my indigestible food, 
we nodded and went our respective ways. It was the same, 
even, with Charlie and Pete, and the bus driver who told me 
about Beverly Hills. We just nodded, smiled and passed on. It 
seemed that I was achieving nothing. I realised, also, as I sat 
despondently, an elbow on the counter, staring vacantly at the 
passing crowds outside, that I was lonely too—more lonely than 
I knew. It was a loneliness which hung over me, enveloping me 
in a pall of melancholy, so that I was now even losing confidence 
in myself and gaining in its place a self-consciousness which was a 
hindrance to my plans. I was becoming too aware of myself and 
of my appearance in my second-hand clothes. Four days before 
I found excitement in my encounter with strangers, but I was 
avoiding them now and approaching them with a curious 
gaucherie. Earlier in the day I had found myself comparing my 
new life with the old. Seated in some dreary eating-house day- 
dreaming into the past, I remembered my last lunch in London 
when my friends had arranged a farewell party for me in one of 
the private suites of the Savoy Hotel. I could see it all as though 
it were happening still. The long table garlanded with flowers, 
the anteroom in which we had met. My friend and publisher, 
Geoffrey Bles, seated on my right. Then Lord Donegall, Carroll 
Gibbons and Christopher Stone, whose friendly smile greeted me 
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continuously across the table, and who was later, with his usual ease 
of manner, to propose my health. Lord Remnant, my oldest 
friend in the room. Gerald Cock, England’s first Director of 
Television. Sir Russell Wilkinson, my friend and medical adviser. 
George Downe, the American who, by selling central-heating and 
pleasant bathrooms, is teaching England a new sense of cleanliness. 
Lord Michelham, whose invitation to stay on his yacht Atlantis was 
so largely responsible for my having embarked upon this adven- 
ture. A. Chester-Beatty, junior, the large and genial host with 
whom I had stayed so often in the country. Captain Tristram 
Grayson, London’s Assistant Provost-Marshal. Bert Ambrose, 
the well-known band leader. George Royds, that dynamic man 
of advertising. I remembered looking at that crowded table as 
I made my speech of reply. There were two notable absentees 
amongst the friendly faces I found seated at that long table— 
George Spilman, who was taking a well-earned holiday in the 
south of France, and Harold Mosenthal, who had been unavoid- 
ably detained at a board meeting in the city. I could see that table 
as though it were before me still, as though they were seated with 
me in this sordid eating-house. I was aware that it was wallowing 
in morbidity to dwell upon these things, but my gloom was 
profound and my stomach was sour. Besides, I already knew why 
bedraggled creatures sometimes shuffled past one in the street, 
their eyes averted. It was because they had lost respect for their 
inner selves and they had become too aware of their outer foul- 
ness. I, too, was becoming one of them now. My clothes reeked 
of filth and stale sweat. : 

I glanced along the line of eaters seated at the counter. How 
many of these would talk to me, I wondered, with this stubble 
on my chin and an aroma of stale perspiration about me which 
made me almost retch. Yet it was impossible to walk the endless 
streets here without perspiring freely, for the heat seemed to have 
become more intolerable since I arrived, and even the inhabitants 
in their summer suitings were now complaining bitterly about 
the ‘“‘unusual weather.” One could not help perspiring in such 
heat, but I could, I supposed, change my shirt more frequently 
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and remove that stubble from my chin. And asI rubbed my chin 
reflectively, I noticed that my hands were now acquiring a veneer 
of natural dirt in addition to the make-up I gave them before 
starting out each day. 

‘Another murder in L.A.!”’ shouted the newsboy outside. 
“Another murder in L.A.!”’ 

I turned back to the counter. A white-coated man, with a 
forage cap to match, looked up. 

“It’s enough to drive you nuts,” he said. “Eight hours a day 
I spend behind this counter, mostly with that guy shoutin’ out 
his murders. Why can’t he call out somethin’ nice for a change— 
like, it’s a lovely day, or somethin’ cheerful?”’ 

“Yes,” I agreed. “It seems a daily cry.” 

“Enough to drive you nuts,’ he muttered again, mixing an 
appetising salad at the same time. “Stranger here, ain’tcha?’’ he 
asked, looking up again. 

““Yes—London.” 

“New York—me.” 

“That so? What brought you here?” I asked. 

“Same story. Used to be in show business. Thought there 
might be an opening. Used to be in vaudeville. But there ain’t 
no such thing as that nowadays, brother.” 

“You're right. It’s pictures everywhere.” 

‘Anyone serving you?”’ 

“No, not yet.” 

‘What'd you fancy?” 

“I think I could eat one of those,’’ I said, at last, looking with 
a critical eye at the salad he was mixing. 

“Right, Pll mix you one. Yes,’ he continued, “‘vaudeville’s 
dead all right. I used to do a double act with my wife. Dorothy 
Raymond. Perhaps you've heard of her. Used to be in the same 
show with Walter Winchell.” 

“The columnist?” 

“Yah—used to know Walter well in the old days. Knew 
Walter’s first wife, too—Rita Green. There was some big-noises 
in that show—Gus Edwards, Eddie Cantor, George Jessel.” 
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“What's your wife doing now?” 

“Nursing. Had to find something to do. We couldn’t both 
live on what I earn as ‘soda jerker’ here. She’s workin’ out in 
Laurel Canyon, now, with someone’s kid to look after. Not 
much of a life for two old pro’s—she a nurse and me a soda 
jetker, both livin’ apart. My wife and I are a bit of a novelty— 
see? We're in love. There ain’t so much of that about these days, 
either.” 

“No,” I agreed, noticing him place the appetising salad before 
a beautiful blonde four stools away, and return to mix mine. 

““Yah—vaudeville’s dead all right,”’ said the man with his forage 
Cap set at a most jaunty angle, busily preparing my salad. “Still, 
what’s the use of grumbling, I say? Gotta make the best of it. 
You in work?” he asked, looking up again. 

“I’m waiting for my ship. Missed it in San Francisco.” 

“Seafaring man—eh?”’ 

“Yes. Spending my time looking round. Haven’t had time 
for a shave to-day, yet,”’ I said, forcing a smile, hoping to remove 
any bad impressions. 

“That so? Too busy sightseein’—eh? Well, I guess there’s 
plenty to see here. Been up to Hollywood?” 

“Went yesterday.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

“Disappointed.” 

‘““Yah—they can keep that place,” he laughed, placing a salad 
before me. “Coffee?”’ 

“No,” I shuddered. “No, thank you.” 

“What would you like—mix you up a nice soda? Any flavour 
you like—coca-cola, ice cream sundaes—they’re all here,” he 
said, pointing to a large silver-plated box behind him, the lid of 
which contained a variety of taps. “‘Nothin’ stronger than that 
here.” 

“T chink I'll drink iced water,” I said, pointing to the glass he 
had set beside me. 

The woman, who found such difficulty in sitting comfortably 
on the smallness of her stool, finished reading her article, closed 
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her magazine, picked up her check, and walked gloomily out of 
the building, some medical books under her arm. The blonde 
was enjoying her salad, I noticed, amid the activity on the counter 
—the soda jerker darting here and there, balancing a plate, now 
mixing some concoction from that silver-plated box, and pro- 
ducing it at the counter with a flourish. Now he was advising an 
old lady how to choose her dinner, never tiring, never losing his 
cheerfulness, the first confessed failure I had contacted from the 
celluloid colony up the road—an old vaudeville artist, happy in 
his new life. I chewed my salad slowly, looking up occasionally 
as he passed. 

“They keep you busy,” I said. 

“They do that!”’ he laughed. “Still, it’s nice to know people 
are getting what they want. Then they come again—see?”’ 

‘Ever been to New York?” he asked, passing again. 

“Yes,” I said. “‘I’ve been there.” 

“Wouldn't mind being there now. See it again one day, I 
expect.” 

Now he was changing a dish; the customer didn’t like it, after 
all. It was no trouble, he was assuring her: what would she like 
instead ? 

He recited a long list of suggestions, appetising, no doubt, if 
one was not feeling bilious, praising the meat in this, the cream in 
that, the pastry in the other, no dish costing more than twenty- 
five cents, I noticed by the menu, but the man with the soap- 
polished face was treating each as though he were selling a 
masterpiece at Christie's. The woman, having finally made her 
decision, sipped her glass of iced water primly. 

“Seen any baseball while you’ve been here?”’ 

“No, but I want to.” 

“ Or been to the boxing?” 

“No. Where do I see that?” 

“Tl tell you later.” 

A woman, shopping behind me, knocked against a heap of 
patent food, the tins rolling about the floor, and every one turned 
round to see what had happened, but no one helped her to pick 
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them up. She piled them up again, one on top of the other, and 
proceeded on her way, a bundle of parcels under her arm. 

““Yah—you ought to see the boxing while you’re here. The 
American Legion Stadium’s where I like best. Every Friday 
night.” 

“Good fights—eh ?” 

“Yah,” he called over his shoulder to me. “‘That’s where 
you ll see all the stars, if you’re interested in that sort of thing. 
Seen too much of them myself,” he grinned, before disappearing 
behind a door. 

A Salvation Army girl came in, with a collection box, and 
passed along the line of eaters, shaking her box with the utmost 
tact, smiling sweetly when I put in a dime. 

‘ Yah—if you're only here a short time,” said my white-capped 
friend, returning, “you must go to the fights. They’re on pretty 
nearly every night here, at one place or another. Enjoying your 
salad?” 

“Fine !”” 

“Good. That’s the kind I make for my wife when she gets 
time off from her job. It’s her favourite.” 

He was now attending to a new arrival, the menu opened on 
the counter, he making suggestions, praising the drug store’s 
wonderful variety, courteous, irresistible, smiling, attentive. I 
decided to keep to salads for the next few days. 

This loneliness I felt growing within me was unexpected. I 
had already called upon Ariel Harris at his “down town”’ office 
and collected my mail. My wife was now staying in Jugoslavia, 
and there were two letters from her, and I reached inside my sweat- 
stained shirt for the crumpled envelopes and reread the contents 
carefully. But even they did not hearten me, as I anticipated; 
my gloom increased. I put them away, and continued to eat 
my salad, glancing at the clock on the wall in front of me to 
find that it was now after eight o’clock, and that almost an hour 
had passed since I had sat there. Time had a habit of doing that 
now, for my days passed without any semblance of order or dis- 
cipline. There were not even the allotted periods of breakfast, 
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automatically the hour. Here one rose when one’s eyes opened 
and when one felt inclined; then one dressed and walked out into 
the streets. One ate when one was hungry, and one walked in 
whatever direction one chose. And when night came, it was 
merely night; there was no question of a.m. or p.m. It was night 
until the Neon lights seemed to flicker less mischievously and a 
greyness appeared over the deserted streets: then it was day again. 
Otherwise, there was nothing to denote the passing of time, 
save the insuperable heat in the “down town”’ section, which rose 
to its height at noon. One walked, and kept on walking: one sat, 
and continued to sit. A curiously indolent existence, to which 
one’s mind became in tempo, even after four days. And when one 
spoke here, one did not speak of one’s youth, one’s joys or sor- 
rows, one’s life and its aspirations; one spoke almost mono- 
syllabically with men who chewed gum and dismissed one as 
quickly as they were able, hurrying forward to more important 
things. I was but flotsam here, unwanted, unknown, a bird of 
passage. There seemed no one who cared whether I ate or not, 
slept, or found happiness in my new surroundings; their interest 
in me was confined to ensuring that I found my way, usually to a 
destination which I had no intention of visiting, for I had only 
accosted them for companionship sake. And to a man who has 
lived always amid cheerful company, this indifference was dis- 
heartening, although the strangers I accosted were most helpful 
in directing me about the city. But I was eager to grow into 
closer relationship with the people around me. This soda jerker, 
who seemed to handle crockery as though he had included 
jugglery in his vaudeville act, was the first man who had confided 
to me a single emotion. He was in love with his wife, he said, 
and there was no questioning his sincerity, for I had seen the sudden 
warmth which came into his eyes when he made this simple 
confession. And until men are able to confide their emotions 
there can be little understanding between them. This man had 
performed before the public, and had known applause; he was 
no ordinary being. His spontaneous good nature in his new occu- 
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them up. She piled them up again, one on top of the other, and 
proceeded on her way, a bundle of parcels under her arm. 

“Yah—you ought to see the boxing while you're here. The 
American Legion Stadium’s where I like best. Every Friday 
night.” 

“Good fights—eh?” 

“Yah,” he called over his shoulder to me. “‘That’s where 
you ll see all the stars, if you're interested in that sort of thing. 
Seen too much of them myself,” he grinned, before disappearing 
behind a door. 

A Salvation Army girl came in, with a collection box, and 
passed along the line of eaters, shaking her box with the utmost 
tact, smiling sweetly when I put in a dime. 

**Yah—if you're only here a short time,”’ said my white-capped 
friend, returning, “you must go to the fights. They’re on pretty 
nearly every night here, at one place or another. Enjoying your 
salad?” 
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“Good. That’s the kind I make for my wife when she gets 
time off from her job. It’s her favourite.” 

He was now attending to a new arrival, the menu opened on 
the counter, he making suggestions, praising the drug store's 
wonderful variety, courteous, irresistible, smiling, attentive. I 
decided to keep to salads for the next few days. 

This loneliness I felt growing within me was unexpected. | 
had already called upon Ariel Harris “at his “down town”’ office 
and collected my mail. My wife was now staying in Jugoslavia, 
and there were two letters from her, and I reached inside my sweat- 
stained shirt for the crumpled envelopes and reread the contents 
carefully. But even they did not hearten me, as I anticipated; 
my gloom increased. I put them away, and continued to eat 
my salad, glancing at the clock on the wall in front of me to 
find that it was now after eight o’clock, and that almost an hour 
had passed since I had sat there. Time had a habit of doing that 
now, for my days passed without any semblance of order or dis- 
cipline. There were not even the allotted periods of breakfast, 
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lunch, tea and dinner which break up one’s normal day, telling 
automatically the hour. Here one rose when one’s eyes opened 
and when one felt inclined; then one dressed and walked out into 
the streets. One ate when one was hungry, and one walked in 
whatever direction one chose. And when night came, it was 
merely night; there was no question of a.m. or p.m. It was night 
until the Neon lights seemed to flicker less mischievously and a 
greyness appeared over the deserted streets: then it was day again. 
Otherwise, there was nothing to denote the passing of time, 
save the insuperable heat in the “down town”’ section, which rose 
to its height at noon. One walked, and kept on walking: one sat, 
and continued to sit. A curiously indolent existence, to which 
one’s mind became in tempo, even after four days. And when one 
spoke here, one did not speak of one’s youth, one’s joys or sor- 
rows, one’s life and its aspirations; one spoke almost mono- 
syllabically with men who chewed gum and dismissed one as 
quickly as they were able, hurrying forward to more important 
things. I was but flotsam here, unwanted, unknown, a bird of 
passage. There seemed no one who cared whether I ate or not, 
slept, or found happiness in my new surroundings; their interest 
in me was confined to ensuring that I found my way, usually to a 
destination which I had no intention of visiting, for I had only 
accosted them for companionship sake. And to a man who has 
lived always amid cheerful company, this indifference was dis- 
heartening, alchough the strangers I accosted were most helpful 
in directing me about the city. But I was eager to grow into 
closer relationship with the people around me. This soda jerker, 
who seemed to handle crockery as though he had included 
jugglery in his vaudeville act, was the first man who had confided 
to me a single emotion. He was in love with his wife, he said, 
and there was no questioning his sincerity, for I had seen the sudden 
warmth which came into his eyes when he made this simple 
confession. And until men are able to confide their emotions 
there can be little understanding between them. This man had 
performed before the public, and had known applause; he was 
ho ordinary being. His spontancous good nature in his new occu- 
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pation was even typical of this city, for everything I saw around 
me was extreme, magnified—its murders, religion, poverty and 
wealth, happiness and gloom. There seemed no middle course. 
Even the “Spanish” homes of the film stars seemed more Spanish 
than Spain ever was. And this soda jerker, who was now engaged 
with a new customer, energetically wiping the counter in front 
of her and placing a glass of iced water before her as though he 
were producing rabbits from a hat, had once been a vaudeville 
artist. He could be little over thirty-five now. He was beginning 
life over again with a smile, which was the most welcoming thing 
I had seen since my arrival. 

“And how’s jolly old London?” he asked, passing with a 
tray. 

“Been there?” 

“No. Don’t suppose I ever shall, now.” 

The door closed behind him, his tray seemingly balanced on one 
finger, the other forage-capped men behind the counter appearing 
mere puppets after he had gone—automatons who moved for- 
ward when a customer arrived, to take an order with a stolid face 
and serve it as though they were glad chat it would not be their 
duty to eat it, often spilling portions over the counter as they 
clumsily put down a plate. It was not like that with my soda 
jerker; he served his food as though it were some precious thing. 
The other men, too, wore their forage caps as though they were 
prison garb, their expressions equally as grave. Mine wore his 
with an air. : 

“No, never been in London,” he said, returning through the 
door. “Known a few Limeys, though. Finished your salad?” 

“Yes, but there’s no hurry.” 

“T'll be back in a minute.” 

Pies, ice creams, doughnuts, coca-cola, corn beef hash, salads, 
coffee, cream, sandwiches, fruit juice, sundaes—these things sur- 
rounded me on both sides. The medical section of the drug store 
seemed to be doing a brisk trade, too, as I turned to find men and 
girls attending enthusiastically to their customers, the girls in 
their simple linen frocks, eager, attractive, slender. All women 
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here seemed beautiful—elegant, soignée, seeming able to accen- 
tuate the suggestive curves of their lithe bodies, even in their well- 
starched uniforms. One found oneself watching them, at times, 
magnetised, until one realised the underlying thought behind 
that steady gaze, and turned shamefacedly away. That fair girl 
selling a toothbrush to an old man, who should by now have lost 
his teeth, was typical of the youth of Los Angeles that I had seen. 
As I looked at her across the crowded floor, sometimes losing sight 
of her when some stupid dawdler obscured her from view, I 
was reminded of Dorothy Dickson when I first saw her on her 
arrival in England. Dorothy looked almost as young as that sell. 
I had seen her shortly before sailing, and I thought her to be one 
of the loveliest women I had ever seen, and I had told her so. 
This child across the floor, with the silk spun hair, was equally 
arresting. I watched her, covertly. Now she was inveigling the 
old man to buy something else. She was quite irresistible, there 
was no denying that. Yet the shoppers passed her by, accepting 
this sheer loveliness as a normal drug store service! The girl 
working next to her was dark, her jet-black hair needing only a 
Spanish comb to complete the effect. She was tall and supple as a 
willow, a wedding-ring on her finger. And now the girl with the 
hair that glistened—now gold, now silver, as it moved beneath 
the strong lights from the ceiling—was disengaged. I looked at 
her intently, and for a moment our eyes met across the floor, but 
she did not see me. I turned back once more to the counter. 

“Yah, I met a good many Limeys in New York,” a voice 
greeted me. “‘I like the British,” it continued, as efficient hands 
continued to wipe the counter. “Take more knowing, mind, 
but you know where you are when you get there. And how about 
a nice ice cream, or sherbet—any flavours you like?” 

“No, thank you,” I said politely. “I'll just sic here and smoke 
a cigarette.” 

“Sure! You sit there as long as you like,” and he whisked my 
plate away into thin air. ‘‘ You just make yourself comfortable.” 

A well-dressed girl took the seat beside me. She wore furs, 
although the humidity was intense. She settled herself comfort- 
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ably on her stool, fitting the smallness of its seat as though it had 
been built for her slender hips. A stenographer, I thought, from 
some near-by office. The soda jerker leapt into activity. In the 
now comparative quiet of the drug store a radio was broadcasting 
Lost a Heart as Good as New, which melody seemed to be haunting 
me wherever I went. I became detached, then, and saw myself 
sitting in a strange drug store, filthy, acrid and bilious, two days’ 
growth of beard on my chin, seated on a high stool beside a rather 
overdressed stenographer, who was no doubt bent upon spending 
her evening with her favourite male, for those furs could not have 
been thrown so negligently around those slim shoulders unless 
she were anxious to look her radiant best. We looked a litle 
ridiculous seated side by side, as I saw us now, I making myself 
as revolting as I was able in my cheap clothes, she adding expensive 
adornments to her fragile form. A strange contrast, we two. 
Yet this was a city of contrasts, where nothing seemed to happen 
on rational lines. She did not question my presence on a stool 
beside her, and I did not question her wearing furs on one of the 
suleriest evenings of my experience. To her, if she thought about 
it at all, I was a truck driver, but she did not resent being seated 
beside a truck driver. No one seemed to care what your business 
might be in Los Angeles. Even the soda jerker who was now 
preparing her food spoke to me as a social equal, showing no 
preference for the furs at my side. I liked that about my new 
home. Were I to ask the lady in the furs to pass me the salt, she 
would do so, and most probably she would give me a friendly 
smile before turning back to her elaborate sandwich. But I was 
in no mood to talk to attractive stenographers. 

“Got nothing on to-night?’ asked the soda jerker, looking up 
as he cleaned crumbs from the counter. 

“No,” I said. “Nothing special.” 

“‘Know anyone here—friends, like?” 

“No,” I said, “I don’t. It gets a bit lonely at times.” 

“You bet. I went through that when I first came down here. 
Expect it’s che same with every place really, only this place drove 
me nuts when I first arrived. No one seemed to want to have any 
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truck with me. Of course, I was an Easterner, which don’t go so 
hot here, anyway.” 

“They seem anxious to be helpful,” I said. 

‘Until you want somethin’ out of ’em—or they think you do.” 

‘That so?”’ 

“You betcha. Still, if you're on your own, and ain’t got nothin’ 
better to do, how’ll you be fixed to-morrow afternoon?” 

“T’ve nothing on.” 

“Well, it’s my half-day—see? It’s my wife’s too, only the 
people she works for have gone East—see? and she'll have to stay 
in and look after the kid. So, if you ain’t got nothin’ better to 
do, and you feel like seein’ round the town, I'll be happy to show 

ou. 
, ‘‘That’s most kind of you,” I said quickly. 

‘Well, look here,” he said. “Tl tell you what you do. My 
name’s Tom Bell—see?”’ 

‘*Mine’s Ed Hamilton.” 

“Fine!’’ he said, reaching across the counter and shaking my 
hand. “Well, look here, Ed, I tell you what you do. I'll be free 
about three o'clock. Could you make that—callin’ for me here ?”’ 

“*T’ll be outside,” I said. 

Fine. If I’m not there, I'll be changing downstairs. You can 
come in and ask one of the boys if I keep you long. They’ll get 
me. 

“Good. At three o'clock, then.” 

“Yah. Expect I can show you a few things that might interest 
you. Tell you somethin’ about the place. I thought you looked a 
bit lonely.” 

“I did.” 

“Rotten, that. I get that way too, at times. No fun bein’ 
parted from your wife, you know.” 

“Ie isn’t,” I said. 

“You married?” 

&6 Yes.” 

‘Well, I see mine once a week and sometimes of a Sunday, so 


I'm better off than you. Still, it gets kinda lonely at times, don’t 
H 
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it? I know. I've been through it myself. Well,” he said, noticing 


a new arrival and preparing to move towards her, “‘see you 
to-morrow at three, then.” 

“Right,” I said. 

“So long, Ed.” 

“So long, Tom.” 

I picked up my check and moved towards the pay desk, aware 
again of a blister on my foot. I saw that the fair-haired assistant 
on the medicine counter was disengaged, and I paused for a 
moment before walking towards her. 

“Good evening,” she said. “What can I get you?” 

“Have you any Eno’s Fruit Salts?” 

“Sure,” she smiled. ‘What size?” 

The largest!” 


“Yah,” Tom said, the following afternoon as we sat together 
in some Main Street “‘joint”’ drinking a glass of canned beer. 
“You're right. There is crime here, and plenty of religions, too. 
But California’s a funny place, and you've got to know it before 
you can understand why. People come here for three reasons— 
see? If they're in any sort of show business, like myself, they try 
to crash motion pictures. Others come to retire, because living’s 
cheap. Some on account of the climate. Most of ‘em come to 
find work. But there ain’t enough jobs to absorb them all—sce? 
That's how it was with my wife and myself. We were down to 
our last fifteen cents just before Christmas. Fifteen cents! Figure 
that out in your money. That's about seven of your pennies, 
ain't it?” 

66 Yes.” 

“You're married, too, ain’tcha? Well, put yourself in my 
position. You wouldn't mind going hungry yourself for a little, 
but you couldn’t stand by and sce your wife go wanting, couldya? 
No, no more could I. And I'm a stranger here, don’t forgit, same 
as you are, and there’s no relief for strangers in California. So 
you gets kinda desperate then. You sees fellers spending moncy 
on cats, and you sees fellers with a full belly and too much to 
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drink throwing dollars away like as they was cents. You watch 
them through the restaurant windows, and when they comes out 
you feel like knocking them for their wallet, ’cause you're starv- 
ing and getting desperate yourself. That's how it is. That’s how 
many begin. Some knocks a feller, just to go to jail. There’s 
food in jail—see? It’s as bad as that down here. And after they 
once start that way—well, I reckon it becomes a habit ’cause there 
still ain't no work for them. And then, one day, they hits a feller 
too hard, and he dies—see? Then it’s murder. You know,” he 
added, as he drained his glass, “I reckon there’s more poverty 
round here than anyone knows of. Perhaps, if they did, they 
wouldn't keep pouring in here the way they do. This part of 
California attracts everybody—sce? But, the only decent thing 
about this place is the climate. The rest is—well, I guess it’s just 
—rotten.” 

Vice?” 

“Yah—vice. It’s full of vice! I reckon there’s more rackets in 
Los Angeles than in any place in the States to-day. People must 
live, as I say, and there ain’t enough work for them all to live 
legitimately. Now, by the look of you, Ed, you ought to be able 
to take care of yourself. Still, if you're carryin’ about any of your 
savings from the voyage, be careful where you put it. A lot of you 
sailors come ashore too flush at times. And what the men don’t 
chisel you for—the dames will. Take it from me.” 

“T’d like to look round some of the tough joints, Tom,’ I said. 

“You won't have to move far from where you're sittin’,” he 
muttered. 

I noticed that he was wearing a blue serge suit of good cut, 
and I wondered whether this could be a remnant from his stage 
wardrobe. He was endeavouring to attract the waiter's attention. 

“You'll have another can, won't you?”’ he asked. 

“I’m interested in all chese advertisements I see for religion,” 
I said, when our second drink arrived. “Neon signs, newspapers 
and the radio. I’ve not seen it before.” 

“No, and you won't anywhere else either. Least, I never see it 
till I came out here. Surprised me quite a bit, too. Sell, there’s 
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a lot of small-town people from the Middle West moved down 
here, guys from the great wheatfields, farmers and such-like— 
guys who've more inclination for religion than if they came from 
the big cities like New York and Chicago. More easily taken in, 
too. Easy money for some of the rackets here. And, take it from 
me, Ed, there are some rackets here—guys who've taken one up in 
order to live, or who came down here knowin’ it was a breeding- 
ground for suckers. Some religions here are a racket, there’s no 
denyin’ that. I could show you one or two myself. But, on the 
whole, religion’s as sane as in most other places, only there’s more 
different kinds in this city. And, of course, they’ve got to advertise, 
‘cause there’s the minister to pay and the church to build, so I 
guess they need all the dough they can lay their hands on. But 
there’s one thing to remember about any kind of racket. It’s got 
to be new. Ever heard of Townsend here?” 

“No.” 

“Well, he’s the guy who's promising every man and woman 
two hundred dollars a month when they get to sixty. And do the 
people fall for it? Boy, I'll say they do!” 

“You mean nearly five hundred pounds a year each?” 

“Yah—and if you double that for a married couple you'll 
see the sense it makes. We've a population of over one hundred 
and twenty million, and a good ten per cent. must be in the 
sixties. Work it out for yourself,” he said. ““Yah—he’'s got a 
good racket all right.” 

““How’s it worked?” I asked. ~ 

“Well, he’s formed clubs—see? The members—and they say 
he’s got fifteen million of ’em now—pay their dues every month. 
In two years this guy, accordin’ to his own newspapers—and he 
runs two of ’em—has made close on a million dollars. Not 
bad goin’, even for the States,” he smiled. “But, of course, he 
ain’t paid nothin’ out yet. Never will, that I can see. The Govern- 
ment’s bound to step in.” 

“I’m surprised they haven't, if that’s the case.” 

Tom laughed. 

“Boy, you don’t know this country! There's a game here 
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called Politics. They daren’t prosecutethe guy, yet—see? because 
they're frightened to make a martyr out of him amongst his 
fifteen million followers. That might upset the election in 
November—see? Roosevelt’s up for election again this year, 
runnin’ against a guy called Landon. This Townsend guy’s 
been enough trouble to the political parties already. They did 
have him up before Congress, the other day, trying to see how his 
little racket was worked, but he was too quick for em. As soon 
as the questions got a bit too hot for him, he just put on his hat 
and walked out of the inquiry! That’s the kind of guy he is! 
He knew they wouldn't dare to trouble him further before the 
elections—see? Boy, you don’t know American politics! But 
if you've got time, go along to Pershing Square any day and have 
a talk with some of the guys you see sitting around there. They 
spend their days talking it all over. They're the followers of this 
Townsend guy—see? It’s a sort of meetin’-ground. It’s a religion 
with ’em, all lookin’ forward to drawing two hundred bucks a 
month when they get to sixty. That’s more than most of ’em ever 
earnt, even in the good old days. Now they ain’t got no work, 
but even so they find the money to pay their dues. How? Don’t 
ask me. So when you wonder about some of the religions and 
crimes down here, Ed, you've got to understand that there are 
plenty of suckers hanging round Los Angeles, and plenty of rackets 
to relieve ’em of the little they've got. You've only got to show 
"em somethin’ new down here or offer em somethin’ for nothin’, 
and they’re yours!” 

“Who is this Townsend?” 

“A doctor from South Dakota. Couldn’t have been much of 
a doctor if the few savings he had when he came here to retire is 
any judge. But the slump took all he'd got, and he had to go to 
work again. Started sellin’ real estate, but he wasn't doin’ so hot 
as a real estate salesman, so he thought out his little plan.” 

“He seems to have sold that pretty well,” I laughed. 

“Yah—workin’ for himself this time,” Tom said, smiling. 
“Drop in Pershing Square one morning and talk to some of his 
followers. Quite an education. It don’t make sense till you've 
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seen it for yourself. Yah—America is the place for rackets all 
right,” he said, leaning back in his chair. “Makes you wonder 
there can be so many suckers about. Still, if there weren’t no 
suckers there couldn’t be no rackets. Ever heard of the Brooklyn 


“Boy, that’s a honey!’’ Tom laughed. “A honey if ever 
there was one! This beats the lot! A guy—see?—pretends he 
owns the Brooklyn Bridge in New York. Makes himself look 
simple-like and forges some deeds. Then he chooses his sucker 
and starts to work on him—see? After he’s got well acquainted 
and impressed the other guy that he’s just a simple-minded old 
guy himself, with more dough than he knows what to do with, 
he happens to mention that the Brooklyn Bridge belongs to him. 
Many people, he says, have told him he ought to erect toll gates 
at either end of the bridge and charge pedestrians and automobiles 
to go across. Of course, the sucker is allowed to have a quick 
look at the deeds, first—see? Then the guy goes on to quote 
statistics of the number of pedestrians and automobiles that cross 
his bridge each year, and before long the sucker takes the guy 
for a bigger sap than he is for not doin’ it! Well, ic don’t take long 
before the bridge is “sold’—see?—for a special price, ‘cause the 
guy has taken a special fancy to him—see? And the next thing 
that happens,” Tom said, leaning back in his chair, roaring with 
laughter, “‘is chat when the sucker starts erecting his toll gates 
they arrest him as a lunatic! Yah,” Tom continued, the tears 
running down his cheeks as he lay back in his chair, laughing until 
I thought he would never stop and, when he did, my own 
laughter encouraging him to start again, “that’s the honcy of them 
all, boy! Always have to laugh every time I think of it! He loses 
his dough and gets put in the madhouse! Gee, that’s a honey!” 
and he wiped his eyes with a pocket-handkerchief. 

“Ie’s the best one I’ve heard,” I agreed, subsiding, too, into a 
normal state. 

“Yah—there are plenty more, too. You only want suckers, and 
you can make all the money you want.” 
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“But of yourself, Tom,” I asked. ‘How do things work out 
with you?” 

Tom put away his pocket-handkerchief, and for a moment he 
thought. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t do so bad, I suppose. I’m glad 
enough to have the job I’ve got. Took enough time to find it, 
too. When I found there was nothin’ doin’ in the theatrical line, 
I had to find some other way of making dough. Of course, my 
wife was a star—see? Much bigger than me. We only worked in 
partnership after we married. I reckon,” he said, “that my marryin’ 
her was the worst thing she ever did for herself, so far as the 
business was concerned. But, then,” he added, as a smile crept 
to his cheeks, “‘we're in love—see? And you can’t make no rules 
about anythin’ when love steps in. So she threw in her lot with 
me, and I threw mine in with her, not that I had such a hell of a 
lot to throw. Well, we worked together, only small dates, mind, 
till vaudeville died. Then we came out here. Try and break 
into that place,” and Tom jerked his thumb in the direction of 
Hollywood, ‘‘and see what happens! It’s enough to break any- 
one’sheart. They'd never heard of Dorothy Raymond! Think of 
that! Of course, I never expected them to have heard about me, 
but she was a top-liner, in kid parts—see? Now they don’t want no 
kid impersonators to-day, cause they use Shirley Temples instead. 
So we were both out of luck, and, of course, I hadn’t a trade. 
Got a bit tough,” he said. 

“How did you land a job?” I asked. 

Tom twisted his wedding ring thoughtfully. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I reckon I tried everything. Then I thought 
I'd try somethin’ in the food line. I looked round the drug stores 
until I found the one that looked busiest, and I went inside and 
argued the manager into taking me on. I've been there ever 
since,” he added. 

“And you're happy?” 

“As happy as a guy can be when, after eight years of married 
life, he’s only allowed to see his wife one afternoon a week,” he 
said. “Still, you've got to make the best of ic nowadays. I'm 
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glad of the job I've got. My wife's got a nice home where she 
is, if it comes to that. She’s a wonderful girl, my wife,” he 
said. 

a6 I’m sure.” 

“Like you to meet her.” 

“I hope I may.” 

“Never complains. And it’s a bit tough on her having to look 
after somebody else’s kid when we ain't got none of our own— 
and no home of her own now, either. Still, I speak to her on the 
telephone every day. I get half an hour off for lunch—see? Spend 
fifteen minutes of that talkin’ to her. Makes the day go kinda easier 
when we've got that.” 

“What do the others do?”’ I asked. “The ones who can’t nurse 
and have no special qualifications?” 

Tom blew his nose, and sat for a moment, thinking. 

“Well, I guess,” he said, “they do like the rest. Some go as 
waitresses—you may have noticed some sweet-lookin’ kids in the 
drug stores and restaurants here. I don’t say they’re all film- 
struck, mind, but many are. If they don’t get a job there, guess 
they go as manicurists, or serve in a department store. Some be- 
come taxi-dancers—pay as you go, ten cents a time. But, of 
course, that’s when they're gettin’ a bit desperate.” 

“*The last thing they'll sink to, eh?” 

““Yah—that or strip shows, where the kids have to take off all 
their clothes during the performance. Disgustin’, ain’t it?” he 
asked, with unexpected vehemence. “And you ask me whether 
I like this place! Ed, it’s just full of heartbreaks. There’s one of 
them ‘strip shows’ within a hundred yards of where we're sittin’. 
Want to go?” 

“I’ve been,” I said. 

“Then I doubt you'll want to see it again.” 

“I don’t.” 

“Thought so. You don’t look the type to go in for that kind of 
filth.” 

“They call it art,” I said. 

“Art! Do you think the kids call it art? The kids who have to 
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expose themselves before a lot of dirty guys who come to get a 
kick out of it! No, boy, they do it to earn a livin’!”’ 

There was silence for a while. Presently I said: 

“T'd like to go to one of those ten-cent places, Tom.” 

“Want a dame?” 

“No. Fond of dancing.” 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t know that I'd advise goin’ to the Rose 
Room. You might go to the Palamar. That’s a respectable sort 
of place,” and I noticed Tom casting furtive glances at my clothes. 
“Sell,” he said, after reflection, “I expect you can look after your- 
self if you was to go to the Rose Room.” 

‘Where's that?”’ 

“On Eighth and Spring.” 

“A ten-cent place?” 

Yah.” 

“Would you come with me?” 

“‘There’s only one person I want to dance with,” he said, “‘that’s 
my wife. Besides, those dames don’t hold no spell over me, Ed. 
Seen too many of ‘em in the old days. How about a walk?” 

We drained our glasses then, and strolled out into sultry air. 

‘Unusual weather, this,” Tom said. “Usually have three days 
of this heat, then it cools off a bit. Everything seems to go in 
periods of three days here—see? We get this hot air from the 
desert, then the wind changes and it’s cooler. Still, it’s been like 
this for over a week now. You seem to feel it.” 

“I do,” I said, mopping my face with a sweat-soaked hand- 
kerchief. 

“You want to go easy on your diet this weather, Ed. Still, you 
look better than you did laste night. Yah—California’s a rum 
place all you know it. The cool nights—see?—give you pneu- 
monia unless you take proper care. Pneumonia kills ‘em off 
pretty fast here, but they pour in faster than they die. Cigarette?” 

We strolled the side-walks together, Tom entertaining me 
with details of his early life, showing me the sights of “down 
town.” As evening approached he turned to me and said: 

“Do you really want to go to the Rose Room to-night?” 
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ry I do.” 

“Well, don’t be a sucker. Don’t fall for any of the sweet stuff. 
Ther th imeem weber you've ay 

thing in your wallet, put it in a safe place. You'll rejoin your ship 
flat broke, otherwise.” uk 
“I'll cake care of myself, Tom,” I smiled. 
“Vah—and many have said the same thing and lived to eat 
their words. I'll take care of anything you don’t want to take 
with you—if you like.” 

“I'll be all right, Tom.” < 

‘Okay, Eddie. Look in at the drug store again. 

We shook hands on the corner, and in a moment the only friend 
I had in Los Angeles had become lost in the crowded side-walk. 
I walked on, strangely excited. 

A man told me that morning thar he had risen at 6 a.m. to 
hear the Derby being broadcast from Epsom! The world seemed 
more friendly now. I had added a tie to smarten my appearance, 
too, and I had shaved myself carefully in addition. Tom’s com- 
panionship, and the Eno’s Fruit Salts, had worked miracles with 
my mood. I felt alive again, even my blister seeming to trouble me 
less. I was on my way now to introduce myself to the under- 
world of this city, alleged to be one of the wickedest in the world! 
No more trudging of streets in search of churches now; this was 
the real beginning to my adventure. And as 1 walked on, follow- 
ing Tom's directions, I had a sense ‘within me of tingling antici- 
pation, speculating, wondering, questioning. How would this 
evening end? It would be exciting, even, to dance again, 
especially amid such squalor as Tom had depicted. I had not 
imagined this in my travels; at least, so soon. Radio belched at me 
from certain of the open doors as I passed, in rhythm with my 
mood, gay, scintillating music, which urged me to hurry my 
steps in the direction of the Rose Room dance hall. There was 
an atmosphere of suspense in the air which, were I at home, 
would have denoted approaching thunder, for the air was still, 
dank and heavy—an evening when clouds might burst and thunder 
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might roar overhead like bombardment of artillery. But there 
would be no storms in Los Angeles uneil their allotted time, many 
months ahead. I stood for a moment in a doorway and examined 
my money, placing the balance inside my shirt, leaving only my 
immediate needs in my trouser pockets. Then I decided upon an 
even safer place to hide my few crumpled notes, for the dames, 
Tom had said, were tough. 

My hand in my pocket, jingling a few coins, I arrived a little 
breathlessly at my destination. A kiosk stood at the bottom of a 
long flight of stairs leading to the entrance, but no one was inside 
to take my money. Above, I could hear vague sounds of a band 
tuning-up, and I walked up the stairs to find a large room, paper 
lanterns hanging from the ceiling, deserted save for the band who 
were setting up their instruments, and men seated at intervals in 
attitudes of gloomy contemplation on the worn leather settees 
which lined the walls, their feet outstretched, expressionless. I 
gave my cap to a shirt-sleeved man behind an opening in the wall, 
who threw me a dirty hand-pencilled cardboard ticket in exchange. 
The dust of years seemed accumulated in this vast room, which 
seemed to rise from the floor, reaching the ceiling and returning 
again, meeting a further consignment en route, so that it gave the 
impression of a large railway station waiting-room, when a 
London fog and smoke from snorting engines had filtered through 
the closed windows. As I moved to a seat in the corer, where I 
could see without being too conspicuous, I realised that this 
simile was apt: this was a vast station waiting-room, its emptiness 
smelling, even, of such. Through the windows, which lined two 
of its walls, the Neon lights flickered from across the street, 
changed colour, remained stationary, flickered again. The other 
early arrivals still remained inert, not hearing the noisy trills and 
single blasts from individual members of the orchestra, whose 
dinner-jackets seemed as shabby as the room; they remained 
motionless, their feet outstretched, their hands in their pockets. 
Hanging from the ceiling, berween the lanterns, were a series of 
numbers and a sign announcing that from 8 until 8.30 p.m. 
dancing would be free. This, then, was the haunt of the tough 
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dames! The Rose Room! It was disappointing to find it like 
this; I had imagined a more seductive décor. 

Men were now entering, of all ages, sizes and derivations. Here 
a typical American truck driver, large and with open face, intent 
only upon an evening's amusement. There an oily-skinned man 
of questionable origin. Now some callow youths. Here the typical 
“gangster ” of the film, stereotyped according to Hollywood's 
casting directors. And now a steady stream of tired-cyed girls, 
who handed their handbags to the shirt-sleeved man who was 
taking care of my cap before proceeding along an uncarpeted 
corridor, the skirts of their dresses trailing beneath the bottoms of 
their coats, to reappear and form themselves into a line facing 
the entrance, the expression in their eyes more jaded, even, than 
the dresses they wore. Certain of their clothes seemed out of 
fashion, some were obviously home-made, others had pinned 
pathetic little adornments to their shoulders to add chic to this 
colourless scene. One brunette wore a rose in her hair. The gloom 
was profound. More men arrived—silent men, rowdy men, old 
men and youths, and still the dancing-girls arrived, the later 
arrivals running hurriedly to be ready for their evening’s work on 
the stroke of eight. 

A complete line was now formed, facing the entrance, and I 
watched them carefully as they stood, indifferent to the proceed- 
ings, whispering to one another, or altering their make-up when 
a neighbour pointed out some blemish, hurriedly seeing to the 
alreration; or admiring a new or recently renovated gown, when 
the remainder cast critical glances in its direction and whispered 
their comments, nudging each other as the owner preened herself 
or discussed its finer points with her nearest neighbours. Blondes, 
more blonde than I have ever seen, stood whispering together, 
and by their manner I judged them to be discussing certain of the 
evening's clients, who were now rising to their feet, their faces 
still expressionless, and walking over to face this line of ten-cent 
dancers. Some of the men moved forward to take a girl in their 
arms as the band struck up, and they drifted on to the dance floor, 
still seemingly disinterested, though the girls, I noticed, had be- 
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come more animated, and were already using their charms upon 
their partners as they drifted aimlessly about that vast floor. 
The partnerless girls glanced apprehensively about the room, 
standing now in a broken line, and from their expressions I judged 
them to be summing up the potentialities of the evening. One 
girl was now glancing in my direction, and I wondered if I 
should rise from my corner and take her to the dance floor, but 
I decided to wait until the free dances were over, when I would 
enter into the evening's entertainment. Certain of the girls in 
that partnerless line seemed too unattractive ever to make a living 
this way. A tragic picture, as I saw it first from my corner seat, 
the unattractive casting furtive, anxious glances, scanning the 
faces of disinterested males. 

At eight-thirty I rose from my shabby leather settee and found 
myself at last facing the girls as they re-formed into line after the 
final free dance. I decided to leave everything to chance. I would 
make no plans, inviting the first girl I found standing directly in 
front of me to be my partner, instead of standing before the whole 
line and taking my choice. But I had already noticed a girl in a 
blue silk dress, the front of which was high up to her neck, form- 
ing a collar, a small expanse of pink flesh exposing itself at the 
back. Her hair was nondescript, sometimes brown, then red as 
she passed beneath a light from the ceiling, her dress almost to 
her shoes. She had been standing a long time in that partnerless 
line. I was glad when I found myself directly in front of her. I 
bowed. It seemed that I had done the wrong thing, for some girls 
tittered. 

“Come on, then!” she called from her position ten yards in 
front of me. “Come on, if you want me to dance!”’ 

I moved forward, rather self-consciously, and took her in my 
arms, and before we had managed to make a complete circuit of 
the room the dance was over. 

“They're short dances,” I said. 

“Well, what do you expect with a hundred and fifty to get 
through in four and a half hours?” 

She took my arm and led me back to the line of dancers. 
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“Going to dance with me again?” 

“I'd like to.” 

“Got your tickets?” 

“No. How many do I get?” 

She shrugged her shoulders, stopped suddenly in her walk, and 
looked up at me. 

“It’s up to you,” she said, “‘if you like dancing with me...” 
But she did not finish the sentence. She shrugged her shoulders 
again, and waved to someone who had just entered. I left her 
and walked over to the booth where tickets were being sold and 
bought a dollar’s worth, ten tickets, and received a strip of per- 
forated cardboard measuring about eighteen inches. 

I returned to the floor to find my partner talking to the man who 
had received a wave of welcome on his arrival. But I owed her 
for one dance, anyway, and I walked confidently towards her. 
She smiled again to this man, and we drifted automatically on to 
the dance floor without a word being spoken. I felt her studying 
my face intently. 

“You're a Limey, ain’tcha?”’ she asked, as I looked down at 
her, and mouthed by those small carmined lips this question 
seemed the direst of accusations. I met it unflinchingly. “I like 
Limeys,’ she said simply as we danced on. 

She was small and yielding. There was a sweet perfume about 
her hair. She wore an imitation diamond clasp on her breast. 

“What are you doing here?” , 

“I’m a seaman,” I said, “waiting for my boat.” 

“Oh,” she said. And then: “‘Let’s have a drink after this one.” 

66 Right.” 

Once more we had almost made a complete circuit of the dance 
floor when che uncertain strains of the orchestra came to an end. 
She took my arm and led me towards one corner of the room, 
where crowds were already congregating. I noticed a perspiring 
barman in shirt-sleeves busy behind the counter, and a series of 
small marble-topped tables, round and uninviting, spreading far 
into the corner. 

“What will you drink?” 
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“Coffee. No hard liquor here, only tea, coffee and coca-cola.” 
‘Anything to eat?” 

“Yah—a doughnut.” 

She left my arm and walked to a table, leaving me to order and 
carry the food to her. The Italian barman was slopping cups 
across the counter to the waiting dancers. 

“Two coffees—two doughnuts,” I said. 

Two thick china cups of strong black coffee, with tin spoons 
but no saucers, were finally pushed towards me, and two dough- 
nuts. I carried them, making two journeys, and sat down facing 
her. 

“You look hot,”* she smiled. 

“7 am.” 

There seemed many who had deserted the dance floor for this 
questionable refreshment and the tables around us were all occu- 
pied. I noticed a dago-like man in front of us leering sugges- 
tively into the face of the girl with the imitation rose in her hair. 

““How many tickets did you buy?” 

‘Ten,’ I said. 

“Well, chose won't go far. We've been off the floor for three 
dances already. That's five gone!”’ 

“Oh,” I said. “I have to pay whether we dance or not?” 

“Sure.” 

“Oh.” 

I reached in my pocket and handed her the strip of tickets. 

“Tell me when we've finished these,” I said, handing them to 
her. 

“Thanks,” she said, folding them compactly. 

“Well... 1 

“This isn’t my rule,” she said, placing them neatly into her 
palm. “It’s the boss’s. You can’t sit with the girls here without 
paying.” 

“How much does he give you for cach dance?” 

“Half. Five cents.” 

“ Any salary with the job?” 

“No,” she said, sipping her coffee. 
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“Difficult co budget, isn't it?” 
“B ech: a? 


“Been here long?” 

“In chis place?” 

** Ves,” 

“Six months. Was a waitress before. Didn’e like it, chough. 
Besides, I was trained as a dancer.” 

“You dance beautifully.” 

**Thanks.”’ 

“What kind of dancing were you training for?” 


“Did you come here to get into pictures?” 

“That was the idea.” 

“No luck ?”’ 

““Not good enough, I guess,’’ she said, still sipping her coffee. 
““Wanted to get into musicals.” 

I looked across the table at the small figure in front of me, the 
earnest face, the hair which seemed auburn at moments, then 
brown, the eyes which looked the world squarely in the face, 
looking now across the table at me, as though sizing me up. She 
had the most beautiful hands I have ever seen, white, slender 
fingers which clutched at the crude, saucerless cup as though it 
were too heavy to hold. 

“How old are you?’’ I asked, still looking at her. 

““Gee! You can —— ask questions, can’tcha?”” 
“I'm sorry... I 

“Oh—I don’t mind. I’m n twenty-three.” 

She looked twenty-three; not a day older. She wore a thin gold 
wrist-watch, which had stopped, but it drew attention to the 
smallness of her wrist. 

“*How old are you?” she asked. 

I told her. 

“*Seaying here long?” 

“I don’t know. A week, maybe.” 

“Back to England then?” 


“Ves,” 
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“ Guess it’s nice there,” she said, looking round to see the present 
situation on the dance floor. - 

“Where are you from?”’ I asked. 

‘Get home often?” 

‘I’m saving up to go home to see mother next month,” she 
said. “Expensive going to Chicago from here. Say, I think you’d 
better get some more tickets.” 

‘But we haven't used the ten yet.” 

**No, but we shall in a minute.” 

I thought of Tom’s parting words and I sat undecided. Then I 
rose and walked over to the booth and purchased another strip of 
tickets. There was something strangely attractive about this girl 
from Chicago. I returned and gave her the tickets, and I watched 
her fold them automatically and place them, with the others, 
inside the palm of her hand. We finished our coffee then and 
sidled our way through the crowded bar towards the floor, she 
turning as we reached there, and we moved off naturally into 
another dance, her left hand holding the tickets behind my back 
so that the other hand was unencumbered as it held mine. She 
was a good dancer, this child whose mother had spent her hard- 
earned savings to give her a dancing training and her fare to Los 
Angeles. But, of course, as Tom had said, I must expect “sob 
stories’ in the Rose Room. These girls were here to make 
money. 

“Say, I don’t want to keep troubling you about those tickets,” 
she said presently, looking up into my cyes. “But it’s my 
job.” 

“Tl understand.” 

“Every hour you'll get the chance of dancing free, though. 
You stand under a number. If ic curns up, you get ten dances for 
nothing.” 

I looked up at the hanging numbers, as we danced at the far end 
of the room, near to some temporarily opened windows, away 
from the crowd, which seemed to keep nearer to the band. 

“We'll ery that, then,” I smiled. 

I 
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In a moment the Jewish master of ceremonies invited the 
patrons to take the floor and choose their numbers. 

“You choose,” I suggested. 

“Come on, then!” and I was dragged hurriedly beneath her 
favourite number. There was a roll of drums and a member of the 
orchestra spun a large wheel behind him. We watched, anxiously, 
a small hand finding its way into mine. Then the wheel stopped, 
and the lucky number was announced. 

““Ah—tough! Missed it by one. Come on! Let’s have a drink. 
Least,” she said, looking up at me as we walked across the floor, 
“I’m taking it you still want to dance with me?”’ 

**But, of course.” 

“*T’ll have a coke,” she said, as we reached a table. 

“*A what?” 

“A coca-cola.” 

I ordered two from the sweating barman and brought them to 
the table, where we sat for a long time, discussing subjects far 
removed from the Rose Room dance hall. She asked me about 
the sea, which she knew only from her occasional swims in the 
ocean, seemingly impressed by the vastness of the world which 
existed far beyond Chicago and Los Angeles, sipping her coca- 
cola meditatively, smoking an occastonal “‘Chesterfield” from 
the packet I had placed on the table. Indescribable was the 
noise around us, so that, at times, she had to lean forward to 
hear what I was saying. Presently she glanced over her shoulder 
at the crowded floor. 

“I'm sorry...” she began. 

“Tickets?” I asked. 

“Yes. But say,” and a hand reached mine across the table, “'! 
kinda like you, Limey.” 

“I like you, too.” 

“Yes, but—well, we've been sitting here a long time, you know. 
Don’t you think I'd better go and dance with someone else? 
There are two guys who've come here to see me—anyway.” 

“I'm sorry,’ I said, rising. “ Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“No,” she said, pulling me again into my chair. “I didn’t 
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mean it that way. I was thinking it’s going to be a bit expensive 
for you, that’s all.” 

I did not know what to say as I sat looking at her again across 
the table, her small hand once more in mine. There seemed 
nothing that I could say, unless I searched into the recesses of my 
clothing and produced my crumpled notes. And this would not 
be in keeping with the story I had already told her, for I was 
anxious to go, after the dance hall closed at one o’clock, to some 
place where we could talk without the incessant noise around us, 
the nasal voices, the noisy laughter of the women, the clatter of 
cups, and the wailing of the orchestra. I was just going to ask 
her. 

“You see,” she said, “I don’t like taking dough from a guy who 
ain’t got such a lot.” 

I fele a twinge of conscience and sat, my cyes on the marble- 
topped table. 

“These other two guys have got it to throw around. I know 
them. They're regulars.” 

“You mean,” I asked, “that they come here regularly to dance 
with you?”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, hadn’t you better go?” I said, “if they're regulars? 
They might be disappointed, choose some other partner, and then 
you'd lose them.” 

She thought for a moment. Then she said: 

“P’r’aps Thad. Only I like hearing you talk. We don’t get 
many Limeys here. Besides,” she added, looking up shyly, 
“there ain’t many who comc in here and talk about something 
else.” 

“Than what?” 

“What do you think?” 

Our eyes met across the table. 

“Tl come back presently,” she said. ‘“‘Least, if you want me 
to.” 

“T do want you to.” 


“All right,” she smiled, rising to her feet and adjusting the 
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folds of her dress, running her slim fingers over its cheap satin. 
“Tl be back. Don't leave, will you?” 

Cf | No.” 

Her finger-tips rested for a moment on my sleeve. 

“You understand ?”’ 

“Of course.” 

She moved expertly through the motley crowd standing by, 
and around, the counter and walked on to the dance floor as a 
man approached and appeared to question her. With a shake of 
her head in my direction, she glided into the arms of a regular 
patron, and became lost on the now crowded floor. 

I sat back in my chair, deep in thought. So this was the Rose 
Room! This was one of the “dames’’ Tom had warned me 
against. Of course, as Tom had hinted, this might be “‘sob stuff,”’ 
laying the foundations for an attack upon my reserves at some 
later stage. The story, too, of her mother saving to pay for 
her dancing training and for her fare to California, so that she 
could find work in musical pictures; that, too, might be part of 
her story; and her anxiety to visit her mother in Chicago next 
month, for which she, herself, was saving now—this might all be 
a carefully arranged fabric in which to ensnare a simple man from 
the sea. I did not know. I cared less. I knew only, when she had 
left me, that I liked her and that I resented the intrusion from the 
two “regulars.” I enjoyed listening to her accent; she spoke 
slowly, seeming to weigh up each word before expressing the 
thoughts which lay behind her sometimes puzzled brow. She 
reminded me, vaguely, of someone, but I could not think of 
whom. She did not laugh loudly, like many of the others who 
were seated at tables around me, whispering into their man’s ear 
and then rending the air with raucous laughter. In fact, she and 
I had not laughed at all. There had been moments when she had 
smiled, and those moments had seemed to remove shabbiness from 
our surroundings, for her face was commonplace in repose, yet 
her smile, slow and elusive as her choughts, was enchanting. One 
longed for it to remain always, but it stole slowly across her face 
as though chasing the elusiveness of her mind, disappearing as this 
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puzzled expression returned to her eyes, having found no solution 
to the self-expression she sought. Inarticulate at moments, yet 
oddly attractive. A dreamer, confused by the turbulent atmo- 
sphere of the Rose Room. A would-be chorus girl in one of those 
spectacular productions from “‘up the road” where well-drilled 
beauty danced before us on the screen at bewildering speed, 
breath-taking, spectacular, superhuman. But she did not belong 
in that world. She, herself, was aware of that now. Yet she had 
been drawn here, hypnotised by the dazzling lights of Hollywood, 
where twinkling feet might sometimes rise to stardom as quickly 
as they moved from one routine to another. A pathetic ending to 
her plans, as I saw her for a moment on the crowded floor looking 
up into the eyes of a ‘“‘regular”’ patron, nondescript, shabby, burt 
with “dough” in his pocket. There must be many like this, girls 
who should never have come here at all. Girls encouraged and 
flattered by their parents until they believed themselves able to com- 
pete in this stronghold of loveliness. There was enough beauty, 
as Tom had said, to be seen working in the drug stores and res- 
taurants here, and the little girl in the blue silk dress with the 
imitation diamond clasp could not compete even with those, for 
commercial Los Angeles demanded a high standard of physical 
appeal. But she, too, had been a waitress. Now she had become a 
taxi-dancer. Was there any place for her after this, when that 
smile had become too automatic and her youth had gone? I 
looked away when she next passed, although I knew her to be 
looking in my direction. A failure at twenty-three! It appalled 
me, suddenly and physically. I wanted to get up and leave. 

The orchestra continued to bleat unmelodiously, playing its 
music as though the patrons, their minds on other things, deserved 
no better fate, thin music, unsatisfying, the leader facing the motley 
throng as though to say: ‘‘ What do you expect for your money— 
special arrangements!’ Yet no one cared. This uncared-for 
attitude permeated the whole building. Even the barman did not 
care whether he shaved, or the cleaners whether they cleaned. 
Cigarette stubs littered the floor around me. Thick, saucerless 
cups remained on coffee-stained tables, their tin spoons thrown 
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carelessly beside them. A man in front of me had undone his 
collar, his arm encircling the girl at his side. The girl with the 
raucous laughter was still telling ribald stories to her man, 
whispering into his ear, then leaning on the table as she rocked 
with laughter, the gross creature beside her laughing as heartily 
as she. The dust-laden paper lanterns hanging from the ceiling 
looked incongruous, a daub of colour in those drab surroundings, 
which added only to its gloom, accentuating its shoddiness. The 
heat was becoming unbearable, especially since the crowds near 
to the bar were increasing, and the smoke from cigarettes and 
cheap cigars was drawing a veil around meas I sat, my arm on the 
marble-topped table, lighting one cigarette from the stub of 
another, waiting for the little girl in blue. We could talk better 
outside, but she could not leave until one o'clock. I looked at my 
watch. It was only ten. 

““Come on!”’ a voice said. ‘‘See if we can’t do better this time,” 
and I felt a small hand leading me again to the dance floor. “We'll 
try the same one. That's my lucky number,” and I saw that she 
was smiling, that slow, indefinite smile. We stood patiently, hand 
in hand, watching the drummer rise from his chair and spin the 
wheel behind him. Poor child, her luck seemed absolutely out. 

Lost a Heart as Good as New, wailed the orchestra, breaking 
immediately into the music for the next dance. 

“Tough!” she smiled. 

“Let’s dance it, anyhow,’ I said. | 

“Right.” 

“This song seems popular,” I said, as we glided into our 
favourite corner, away from the regulars. 

““What’s your name, Limey?”’ she asked, looking up. 

I told her. 

“And yours?” 

66 Dixie.” 

“I’ve got the price of a steak, Dixie,” I said, looking down at 
her, “if you’re doing nothing afterwards.” 

“Sure, I’d like to.” 

“You might know a place.” 
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“We'll find one,” she smiled. “Going to dance with any of the 
other girls?” 

“No. I don’t think so.” 

“I’m glad,” she said. 

“Did you do all right with the regulars?” 

“Sure. They’re okay. They wondered where I was, that’s all.” 

“Going to dance with them again?” 

“Yep. By and by.” 

The music ended and we returned to the bar. For the remainder 
of the evening I sat, mostly alone, but I was dragged to the floor 
each hour to stand unsuccessfully beneath those hanging numbers. 
Occasionally we danced. Shortly after one o'clock we walked 
down the staircase together, a cloth coat hiding the softness of the 
pale blue satin, and as we reached the street she took my arm and 
we walked beneath the Neon signs towards a “place she knew.” 

“Enjoyed yourself?”’ 

“Immensely.” 

“Thought you might have been bored sitting alone so long.” 

“No. There’s plenty to see.” 

“I made a few dollars,” she said. 

Over our steak we talked again of subjects far removed from 
the Rose Room dance hall, and as I watched that smile creep 
slowly across her face, and listened to that slow, inarticulate voice 
finding self-expression, I discovered that she was beautiful, but 
it was not beauty which a casual glance could see. It was deep, 
inherent, a beauty of character, fearless as Tom’s, who had his 
wife’s weekly companionship and daily telephone conversations 
to help him. This child stood alone—with only her nightly life 
in the dance hall and her days in her airless room. Her eyes, as I 
saw them in the purer air across a white tablecloth, were not grey; 
they were blue. Her skin was fair and there was a flush of happi- 
ness in her cheeks after she had drunk her first “whisky sour,” a 
blush which stole over her face as slowly as her smile, removing 
the tired lines from beneath her eyes and the strained look from 
behind them. She looked radiant now, happy, care-free. She 
raised her glass again and clicked it against mine. We were laughing 


“| feel hke chat about you, t00,” I said. 
“Bur nothing gocs on. a 

“Yes. That's life, Dua 

“You'll return to England and I'll stay behind—at the Rose 
Room. Yes, that’s life.” 

She seemed thoughtful as she said this, her other hand fingering 
the corner of the menu, turning it up, then down, as I had done 
with my street-car ticket until ic became torn into eight picces. 
Our laughter seemed to have died into an echo, suddenly, dis- 
appointingly. The smile had gone from her eyes, a look of fear 
seemed to creep into them as she glanced timidly at the room, 
just as she had done when standing partnerless on the ball-room 
floor nearly six hours before, wondefing, desperately alone, as she 
scanned the floor for something tangible to support her. 

“You won't stay at the Rose Room,” I said, knowing my 
cheerfulness to be mocking me now. “Of course you won't 
stay there! You've got ambition, Dixie, haven’t you?” 

“Yes,” she said, slowly. “I’ve got ambition all right.” 

“What is it?” 

She was still fingering the menu, but she did not answer. 
Finally she said: “You wouldn’t understand.” 

“I think I would,” I said, and I pictured her dream. 

“A film contract, Dixie?’’ I asked, finding that even my 
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smile was forced, hollow and insincere. “‘A big success on the 
films ?”’ 

“What, me! Now?” she said. “I’m not crazy.” 

‘What then?” 

“You wouldn't understand,” she said. ‘“‘And yet...” 

“What?” 

“You might. You seem so regular. 

“Tell me!” and I found myself looking intently at her downcast 
eyes, but she remained silent, her brow furrowed, her fingers no 
longer toying with the crumpled menu. At moments her lips 
parted, as though she had found the words for which she sought, 
but, with a stifled sigh, her lips closed and she sat looking at the 
loveliness of her hand which lay inert on the table. 

“*I’d love to know, Dixie,’ I said. 

“Hell! What's the good?’’ 

“Perhaps even I might be able to help one day. You never 
know.” 

‘Guess I’m just dumb,”’ she said, “but I guess we can all have 
our ideas, even if they are crazy.” 

“What is it, then?” 

“It won’t sound much to you, I expect, but I want a dog.” 

“A dog? Why?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I was afraid you wouldn’t understand,” she said. 

I felt humbled, rebuked. Behind those eyes, still looking 
fixedly at the tablecloth, lay some problem, unknown to me, 
which I was incapable of grasping. The tips of her long eyelashes 
were glistening. 

“But a dog—that seems so little,’’ I said at last. 

‘A little!” 

“But surely ...” 

“Dogs grow to love you for yourself, don’t they,” she said. 
‘That don’t happen in real life—now.” 

“Besides,” she said, in the ensuing silence to which I now 
found myself contributing, she speaking slowly, almost inaudibly, 
choosing each word with laboured care, “in the dump where | 
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live they don’t allow no dogs. But even if they did—well, I 
couldn’t leave him all the hours I’m out working, could I? Not 
all alone by himself. So, you see,” she said, “if I had a dog, I 
reckon my life would kinda be all right. Sounds dumb to you, I 
expect. 

There seemed a sudden stillness around us, as I sat seeing only 
the glistening lashes which drooped tightly against her now pallid 
cheeks. I found moisture in my own eyes and a growing tightness 
in my throat. I could not speak. I wondered which of us would 
end this interminable silence. Presently she turned away, drew 
her hand from mine and reached for a cigarette. 

Hell! Let’s go!”’ 

We rose from the table, silently, and I paid the bill and escorted 
her to her lodgings. The streets seemed strangely quiet, our 
footsteps echoing as we walked in the cooler air of approaching 
dawn, her arm through mine, neither of us speaking. Occasionally, 
as we passed a street light, I glanced at her. That small carmined 
mouth was closed, her luminous eyes unseeing, save for the 
visionary picture of her dog, which would mean for her home and 
security. We reached her humble apartment, after a route of 
devious back streets, and stood, still silent, before the porch of the 
doorway, when her lips parted as though to speak, but words did 
not come. She reached up and fingered the lapel of my coat. 

“Sorry I got that way just now,” she said. “I’m not usually 
such poor company. But—things kinda get you sometimes, don’t 
they?” ° 

She looked up at me again, her lips parted. I clutched the small- 
ness of her hand. I, too, seemed inarticulate. Then she turned 
away abruptly and hurried into the darkness of her lodgings, the 
handbag containing her few dollars dangling aimlessly from 
listless fingers. 


I waited until the door had closed, then turned and retraced my 
steps. The streets seemed even quieter now. Stray yellow taxi- 
cabs passed me, solitary figures here and there, but mainly I trod 
the side-walks alone, a grey dawn accentuating again the drabness 
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of the “down town” buildings. I was not sure of my way, but I 
knew the general direction and I continued to walk towards it, 
the sound of my footsteps echoing around me, the only noise in 
this desolate scene—ghostly, unreal. I crossed and recrossed side 
streets until I found myself repassing the Rose Room, bleak and 
bolted now, even less inviting to me than when I had first seen it 
with lights adding some semblance of gaiety to the grimness of 
its exterior. I glanced up as I passed. It seemed an eternity since 
I had been sitting there at a marble-topped table, for I had learnt 
much during those hours. I felt mean and despicable as I slunk by, 
the greyness of my fifth morning in Los Angeles growing almost 
golden before reaching my lodgings, where I undressed slowly 
and got into my shabby bed. 

I slept fitfully, if I slept at all. I heard the rumblings outside my 
window grow into more definite form, and I watched the light 
through the crack in the blinds cast long, then shorter, shadows, 
until the steady roar of traffic and the occasional screeching of 
police cars outside denoted that the city had been long awake and 
that it was time I dressed. But zest seemed to have left me, that 
enthusiasm which I knew the day before, when I had been sitting 
with Tom. An air of tragedy hung over me now. I was haunted, 
still, by those eyes as they looked up at me before turning away 
and hurrying through two swinging doors. 

I rose from my bed and drew the blind. We see tragedy around 
us every day of our lives, I thought, passing it unknowingly in the 
streets, omnibuses, trains, yet we are too busy even to pause in 
our walk, for the problems of our own living are fraught with 
sufficient difficulties. In everyday life we shun the dismal, the 
depressing, the tragic—even the bore. Yet here was I uncon- 
sciously seeking the morbid and soul-destroying, and, like wit- 
nessing a first major operation, I was nauseated at the sight of 
blood. I wanted to rush from the stifling atmosphere of the sick- 
room into the purer air outside, as I wanted to move quickly 
now from Main Street and its problems into the wider spaces to 
my north-west, where I could seek the solution to my own 
problem and meet my many friends again who have migrated to 
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that questionable paradise. That was the purpose of my visit, 
anyhow. Entering Hollywood through the back door was a sel- 
fish project. I wanted to learn its real story, stark and laid bare. To 
enter through the normal portals by train, aeroplane, smart hotels 
and letters of introduction would be as helpful to me as attempting 
to understand medicine by dining with specialists in Harley Street 
and being shown over the London Clinic. But I had not known 
that to delve into the tragic could affect me in this way, nor had I 
meant to delve so emotionally. But those helpless, frightened eyes 
had haunted me through the night. 

I looked at the scene below me. The windows had not been 
cleaned for along time. This seemed but typical of my new world, 
shoddy, uncared for. Yet there was courage here. Brave creatures 
who bore their trials with a smile and had thoughts for others in 
spite of the overwhelming odds against them. People whose life’s 
ambition had been crushed, destroyed utterly, leaving but an 
empty shell of lost hopes and the problem of daily bread. There 
was nothing left for them now—a bed, some food, some sleep, and 
perhaps a little laughter stolen in a mood of unreality. That was 
all. And I had grown to love two of them, Tom and Dixie. I felt 
that I had known them forso long. These two had become part of 
my new life, appearing as from nowhere, accepting me as I was, a 
penniless sailor waiting for his ship. Already they were taking care 
of me. Tom was anxious lest I should lose the few dollars I sup- 
posedly carried to some tough guy—some dame. Dixie was 
equally concerned about my diet, when I told her of the difficulties 
I was experiencing in finding more English fare than Main Street 
seemed able to offer me. She was sure I wasn't eating enough, and 
I felt flattered at her concern. She was so insistent that I ate 
regularly and properly in future. And whilst she was wasting 
her concern upon my simple problem, her own and ever-present 
tragedy lay before her, stark and unsolvable—security and a home, 
symbolised from the recesses of her inarticulate mind as being, one 
day, in a position to own a dog! A sweet and surprisingly naive 
description of her ambition. And as I stood surveying the now 
familiar scene below my window, I realised that I could not run 
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away. Not yet, anyhow. In twenty-four hours I had made two 
friendships which I did not want to lose. It was selfish of me, I 
knew, for I could not take them with me when I moved on, but I 
needed their companionship now; I needed it more than I knew. 
Yet I must not be drawn into a net of human emotions again. I 
must not be haunted again by frightened eyes peering furtively 
into the unknown. I must become an observer, a spectator, 
and pass on, unmoved. 

I turned away from the window. It is easy to lay plans to take 
strong action, but it is difficult to carry them through when those 
things so vitally absorb one’s thoughts. Already, as I shaved for 
the second time since my arrival, I found those eyes looking up at 
me from the dark stains of the mirror—appealing, abject, impotent, 
as a purposeless hand fingered my lapel. “Things kinda get you 
sometimes, don’t they?’ I saw a mouth open again as if to speak, 
then close, and a frail figure disappeared hurriedly into the darkness 
of a cheerless porch. I must not again become close to such things. 
It was weak of me, despicable, but I could not stand them when 
they concerned my friends. I shaved carefully, dressed and walked 
into the streets. 

The “unusual weather,”’ of which every one seemed to be speak- 
ing, continued its exceptional behaviour. I had not walked a few 
yards before I found perspiration trickling down my cheek, tickling, 
irritating. I walked as far as Tom’s drug store, but his hours of 
work had been changed. They were always changing the hours, 
another soda-jerker told me. Very inconsiderate of them, too, 
he said. I sat, even so, on a high stool and drank my cup of coffee, 
wishing that Tom had been there, for I wanted to talk to him. 
Then I paid my bill, forgetting to glance in the direction of the fair 
girl at the pharmacy counter, and strode out again into the street. 

‘Which is the way to Pershing Square?” I asked. 

I wandered on until I reached my goal, finding there, as Tom 
had predicted, the aged and the middle-aged, seated or standing, 
some idly, some heatedly, discussing the Utopian existence which 
was soon to arrive under the leadership of Francis E. Townsend, the 
retired doctor from South Dakota. Each pensioner was to draw 
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two hundred dollars a month for himself and two hundred dollars 
for his wife, when their threescore years were reached. Behind 
the Square stood the Biltmore Hotel, commodious and up to 
date, a symbol of successful enterprise. Within the precincts of 
this well-laid-out square were the failures—shabby, hungry- 
looking men who paid dues regularly to their leader and waited 
for the millennium to come. I sat on the first vacant seat, amid 
other nondescripts, to learn how, if ever, this scheme could reach 
fruition. 
And as I sat I opened my note-book and made the following 
notes: If there are 120,000,000 people in the United States of 
America and 10,000,000 (which must, in any case, be an under- 
estimate) are eligible and each is to receive 200 dollars a month, 
which is 2,400 dollars a year, when he or she reaches sixty, then 
the total sum to be disbursed each year is 24,000,000,000 dollars, 
or, in English coin, £/4,800,000,000. If 10,000,000 are eligible, 
then the remaining 110,000,000 people must pay for it. And, 
worked out per head of population, this would amount to a head 
tax of 218 dollars a year, or for a married man with, say, two 
children, a tax of 872 dollars, or in English coin a tax of roughly 
£174 per annum. The money could not, of course, be raised in 
this manner, but it gave me some indication of the magnitude of 
the Doctor's scheme—to pay annually to the aged of America a 
sum of money in excess of that mulcted from the whole of Great 
Britain for last year’s Income Tax! But of course, in addition to 
the necessary £/4,800,000,000 there would be the cost of collecting 
the taxes and paying out the “doles” of almost {500 a year per 
person, and America is a vast continent. A super-organisation 
would be required to cover such gigantic territory. There would 
be the salaries to endless officials, and the inevitable red tape. I sat 
back in my seat attempting to visualise such an organisation... . 
And its leader was a retired doctor from a small town in the 
Middle West! 
I turned presently to the man on my left. 
““When are you expecting to receive your pension?” I asked. 
* Ah—won’t be long now,” he said, nodding his head, his eyes 
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looking into the far distance as though seeing Utopia drawing 
closer towards him. “The Doctor’s a fine gentleman.” 

“But it’s going to cost a lot of money. How many people in 
America do you think are over sixty?” 

“Wouldn't know that, feller. Guess the Doctor’s got it all 
worked out.” 

“But where is the money coming from? I work it out as 
costing 24,000,000,000 dollars in pensions, without the cost of 
administration.” 

“Sounds a lot, feller, but the Doctor’s got it all worked out.” 

‘But where is it coming from? Direct taxation?”’ 

‘‘Shucks! From the sale of emblems. The profits on our 
newspapers.” 

“What emblems?”’ 

‘Townsend buttons and pins.” 

“Oh,” I said, and I sat back in my seat. The man was chewing 
his gum slowly, contentedly, seeming to resent the interruption, 
his mind, no doubt, picturing the autumn of his days spent with 
his wife on a joint Government pension of nearly a thousand 
pounds a year. 

‘*Ah—and from what the members contribute.” 

I turned again in his direction. 

“Your dues?”’ I asked. 

Yah.” 

“How many members have you got?”’ 

““Some few now, feller.”’ 

“And you will be able to raise 24,000,000,000 dollars a 
year from Townsend emblems, your newspapers and your 
dues?” 

“Sure. The Doctor’s got it all worked out.” 

I rose from my seat. It was no good arguing with this man, for 
his faith was blind, immovable. Another man rose from the same 
seat and I heard his footsteps behind me. Presently he was walking 
at my side. 

“British, ain’tcha?’’ he asked. 

66 Yes.” 
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“ Guess this all seems a bit crazy to you—eh? I heard you asking 
that guy a few questions.” 

I noticed that there was a smile behind his middle-aged eyes 
and that he was of superior type to the men I found lounging in 
the Square. 

“Are you a Townsendite?”’ I asked. 

“Me?” and his smile grew into a merry laugh. “No. I often 
come in here and listen to the boys, though. Get quite a kick out 
of it.” 

“They believe in it?” 

““Yah—sure they do. Believe every word. Kinda pathetic, 
ain't it? Still it gives °em hope, I guess. Something else to think 
about.” 

“*A cruel form of joke.” 

“Yah—and they're paying for it, too. Wonderful, really, how 
many suckers there are in the world.” 

“It is.” 

“If you're interested, there’s an article on the Plan in this week’s 
Time—just out. Gives you a pretty good idea of what it’s all 
about. Know the magazine at all?” 

“Well.” 

“As good a fifteen cents’ worth as I know. Some smart guys 
running that magazine. Read that and you don’t need to read 
no other paper. Gives you the world’s news in a tabloid—see? 
If you're interested, get this week's copy. You'll get quite a kick 
out of it.” 

“T will.” 

“Of course, I quite agree with the State taking care of the old 
folks. But let the State see to it—see? Not an old guy who ain't 
been trained in anything outside his own particular business of 
medicine. A thing like this is a Federal matter, not for a retired 
doctor from a ‘hick’ town. Don’t make sense, if you stop and 
think about it. Still, the old folks should be taken care of, but who 
wants two hundred bucks a month? Why not something more 
reasonable? Some of these guys are already planning where 
they’re going to build their homes, the kind of automobile 
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they’re going to buy, and such-like. Kinda pathetic, ain’t 
it?” 

66 I t is s 

“But two hundred bucks a month is his ‘platform,’ and he 
ain’t doing so bad with it. Yah—there are plenty of suckers in 
California all right. Must seem crazy to a Britisher.” 

We parted at one of the entrances to Pershing Square, and I 
found myself, a few moments later, passing the Biltmore Hotel. 
On the corner a large building operation was in progress, 
scaffolding spreading over the side-walk so that one walked 
under a roofed portion of the street. A small piece of wood was 
suspended from the scaffolding, white lettering upon a black 
background, hanging disconsolately by a piece of string. It could 
not measure more than twelve inches long, looking incongruous 
against the mightiness of the building operations. Pardon the in- 
convenience, it said. 

I walked underneath and proceeded in search of a store where I 
could purchase a copy of this week’s Time. Then I sat down, and 
ordered a can of “Lucky Lager” and opened my paper. On page 
one I found an article headed Congress, with a sub-title, Messiah on 
the March: 


“Lives of football heroes,” I read, “child actors, prodigious 
poets and boy Senators have demonstrated time ae again the 
erils and penalties of early fame. Spotlighted in Washington 
ast week was the rarer but no less tragic peencuieien of a man 
to whom fame came late. 

“Seventeen years ago Dr. Francis Everett Townsend retired 
to California to s ad his last years in the sun. Like that of every 
rural physician, his life in South Dakota’s Black Hills had been 
a hard one which had brought him no fame and very little 
money. Legend has it that Dr. Townsend’s new life began 
when he looked out of his California window one day, saw 
two crones dining from a garbage can. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the old physician was set to brooding on the sor- 
rows of the aged poor by the fact that his own savings were 
swept away by Depression, and, instead of enjoying the well- 
earned ease and security which he had expected, he was forced 
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at sixty-odd to scrape a living as a real-estate salesman. In these 
circumstances Dr. Townsend conceived his Plan to pay eve 
citizen over sixty a Government pension of $200 per pase | 
for life. 

““GOOD and GREY. Dr. Townsend appeared on thenational 
scene some two years ago as a gaunt, grey, gentle old man 
sincerely bent on doing good. Intelligent observers unani- 
mously denounced his Planacea as a monstrous fantasy, but for 
Founder Townsend they had only pitying sympathy. He might 
be simple-minded, but he was also, they were sure, great- 
iead Even when ugly rumours rose that the Townsend 
plan had turned out to be only another mean racket, with poor 
deluded oldsters as its victims, such charges simply made most 
observers believe that good, grey Dr. Townsend was being 
used as a front by sharpers who had swarmed into his Old 
Age Revolving Pensions, Ltd. 

“First hint that Dr. Townsend was more than a simple, pious 
figurehead came last March when shrewd young Robert Earl 
Clements, co-founder, national secretary and working boss of 
Old Age Revolving Pensions, suddenly resigned fom the 
organisation on the eve of his appearance before a special 
House Investigating Committee (Time, 6th April). It was then 
revealed that Dr. Townsend had been made violently jealous by 
public recognition of young Mr. Clement’s real importance in 
OARP. The resulting split left the oldster undisputed master 
of the movement. Meantime anecdotes began circulating in 
Washington to the effect that his enormous publicity, his vast 
audiences, his worshipful followers, his new-found wealth 
and the obvious terror in which timid Congressmen held him 
had gone to Dr. Townsend's head. 

““WORLD by TAIL.’ From Old Age Revolving Pensions, 
Dr. Townsend testified, he had received salary and expenses 
totalling $16,557. His dividends from the National Townsend 
Weekly amounted to some $38,500. Of this total he said he had 
only yee $500 in the bank. Although Dr. Townsend last March 
publicly assigned 90 per cent. of the National Townsend Weekly’s 
profits to OARP “as long as there is need for it,’ he still owns 
a $0 per cent. interest in it. The Weekly, said he last week, is 
‘worth $1,000,000.’ 
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“‘The committee’s young Counsel, James R. Sullivan of 
Kansas City, quoted some letters written by Partner Townsend 
to Partner Clements last year. 

‘“*You and I have the world by the tail with a downhill pull 
on this thing, Earl, if we work it right...’ wrote he from 
Washington. ‘You should be here to see the jitters that some 
of the Congressmen are in as a result of the mandates they are 
receiving from their constituents. It is fun. I am always spoken 
of as a soft-voiced, mild-mannered old chap. I have not re- 
ceived an unfriendly word from a single man at the Capitol 
building.’ 

‘‘Commented Dr. Townsend last week: ‘I still think we have 
the country by the tail.’ 

“*TO HELL WITH THEM!’ Urging formation of a 
Townsend third party in a letter to Clements last September, 
Dr. Townsend wrote, ‘I tell you, old fellow, the way for us to 
lick the stuffing out of the old parties is to become militant and 
go after them hammer and tongs for being totally incompetent, 
as we know they are.... We should begin . .. to talk about 
the “Townsend Party,’’ not wait in the foolish hope that one of 
the old groups will adopt us. If they do, they will treat us like 
poor, gio trash. To hell with them!’ 

“Noting that Dr. Townsend’s picture appeared with those of 
Washington and Lincoln on the cover page of the Townsendite 
Manual for Speakers, Michigan’s Hoffman asked its significance. 

““T should like to be classed with them,’ replied Dr. Towns- 
end blandly. ‘I hope to attain that place.’ 

‘Did Dr. Townsend, inquired New York’s Gavagan, like 
Townsend Plan literature, which referred to him as ‘Christ 
reincarnate’ ? 

***Yes,’ said Dr. Townsend, ‘I like it.’ 

“Asked to explain a recent appeal in the Townsend Weekly 
for a “defence fund’ to be placed at his personal disposal on the 
“very great possibility’ that the House Investigating Committee 
would impound OARP’s funds, Dr. Townsend admitted after 
persistent questioning that he knew the committee had no 
power to impound his organisation’s funds. 

“Then this statement was simply intended to divert contribu- 
tions to your own pocket, wasn't it?’ asked a committee-man. 
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“**That was the purpose of it,’ replied Dr. Townsend. 

“““NONSENSE.’ Fretful and fidgety grew Dr. Townsend as, 
on the second day of questioning, committee-men tried to pin 
him down to the decuili of his Plan. He conceded that a trans- 
actions tax to raise ions funds would involve the licensing 
of every farmer, collection of a tax on every sale from a dozen 
eggs to a bale of cotton. Had he ever pointed that out to his 
rural followers? 

“*No,’ said Dr. Townsend, ‘it was not necessary.’ 

“Would his tax fall on the poor? 

***Naturally, it would fall on everybody,’ declared he. 
“Taxes always fall heaviest on the poor, because there are so 
many of them.’ 

“Peppered with questions which he could not answer about 
the cost of administering the Plan and the basis for estimating 
the probable yield from a universal transactions tax, Dr. 
Townsend finally turned on his questioners, expressed his 
opinion of all such petty quibblings in a sharp bleat: ‘Oh, why 

this nonsense ?’ 

““TOWNSENDGRAMS and FRAUD.’ Third morning’s 
questioning involved another Townsend appeal for funds. In 
January 1935 four men went to Washington to lobby the Towns- 
end Plan through Congress. To pay their expenses Townsendites 
were asked to contribute to a special Congressional Action Fund, 
supplied $23,400. Four months later the four lobbyists quit 
their work, left Washington, having spent only $1,800 of the 
$23,400 fund. None the less there promptly went out from 
Townsend headquarters a second appeal for contributions to 
the fund. To secretaries of some 5,000 Townsend Clubs were 
mailed “Townsendgrams’ got up to look like Western Union 
messages. Each club was se a quota of 15 c. per member. 
Responses came in in apologetic driblets, but they added up to 
$11,490 in addition to the egies already in hand for a Ka 
which no longer existed. 

“‘That transaction, charged Counsel Sullivan, constituted a 

lain case of using the mails to defraud. To questions about it, 
flushed and flustered Dr. Townsend sullenly pleaded ignorance. 
Finally, he asked for a five-minute recess, went out to pace the 
past Ay The committee adjourned until 2.30 p.m. 
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“ Ac that hour Dr. Townsend did not reappear. His personal 
attorney, Sheridan Downey, pertly announced that he would 
not show up until 3.30. Was he ill? asked a committee-man. 
‘No,’ said Mr. Downey. 

“*MY DUTY.’ At 3.20 Dr. Townsend stalked into the room, 
his gaunt face drawn and grey. Trembling, he approached the 
committee table, said in a near whisper: “I have a statement I 
desire to read to this committee.’ 

‘Chairman Bell explained that he would first have to ex- 
amine the statement, asked toseeit. Ignoring him, Dr. Townsend 
crumpled the paper in his hand, straightened his bony shoulders. 
‘In view of the apparent unfriendly attitude of the committee,’ 
quavered he, ‘and the unfair attitude it has shown to me and to 
members of my organisation, I deem it my duty to say that I 


shall no longer attend these committee meetings. ... I do not 
— to come back again except under arrest.... Good- 
ye, gentlemen.’ 


“With this astonishing defiance of the U.S. Congress, the 
old-time country doctor clapped on his sailor straw, turned his 
back on the committee, marched out of the room and into a 
waiting taxi which whizzed him out of sight. 

“MARTYR orFOOL? Too dazed to move fora few minutes, 
the committee finally pulled itself together, had the room cleared, 
went into executive session. Hour later it was announced that 
the committee-men had voted unanimously to recommend 
that Dr. Townsend be cited for contempt of the House. After 
the House had convened next day, however, it was announced 
that action had been postponed. Torn between the alternatives 
of asking the House to make a martyr of Dr. Townsend or of 
letting Dr. Townsend make a fool of Congress, the hapless 
committee-men floundered through two more executive sessions, 
decided nothing. 

“Meantime from his retreat in Baltimore, where he lolled 
in blue-striped pyjamas while receiving newshawks, Dr. Towns- 
end elepuphel his underlings to flaunt the Congressional 
subpoenas as he had done. ‘Dr. Townsend now prophesies,’ 
prophesied Dr. Townsend, ‘that the committee will not have 
the courage to put this matter up to the House, because they 
will be afraid to give him a hearing before that body. They 
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will weakly evade the issue and put this unhappy baby in the 
lap of the District Court. The case will not come to trial before 
the election.’” 


I sat for a moment, then I closed my magazine. Strange things 
indeed happened in, and around, Los Angeles. I could not have 
believed them possible had I not seen them for myself. And yet 
the city itself continued its commercial life like any other of the 
big cities of America, normally, rationally, surrounded by a hot- 
bed of fanatics, who went “in a big way”’ for anything new, for 
get-rich-quick schemes which had no apparent foundation. It 
would help me no further to investigate more of these strange 
doctrines. I had seen enough to know that Charlie, Pete, my gold- 
toothed informant and Tom Bell were not speaking idly when 
they told me these strange tales. So I drank my beer, paid my 
check and walked once more out to the sun-baked pavements. I 
had noticed a shop near to the Biltmore Hotel where toy dogs were 
on sale—small wire-haired fox-terriers measuring not more than 
six inches in length. They were perfect in every detail, more 
life-like than I have ever seen in similar toys, cheeky little fellows, 
one ear up, the other down, standing erect and watchful. I had 
first been attracted to them by the admiring crowd I found 
standing rapturously before the window. So I retraced my steps 
towards Pershing Square and I purchased one of them. 


My first week passed and became two; then three. Days which 
dragged themselves by in stifling isolation became, now, too 
fleeting to hold. Main Street became suddenly a meeting ground, 
a street corner where the world paused in passing, exchanging 
ideas, lending friendliness to the drabness of its lives, colour to its 
surroundings. It saw me daily in the now familiar haunts, and it 
had accepted me, caring little from whence I came or the manner 
of my life before I so unceremoniously entered its thoroughfare. 
I was a British seaman, stranded in its midst; that was all it knew, 
or cared. 

I became aware of a growing apathy to move on. Life was 
pleasant here, where time did not matter and where clothes did 
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new standard of values existed here, at variance with the great 
Metropolis of London, nearly seven thousand miles away. There, 
they still sought their pleasures feverishly. I had learnt since my 
arrival that pleasure is an elusive and timid thing. Give it chase 
and it flutters away like a frightened bird. Sit contentedly in the 
sunshine and it will come to you, chirping, singing, and peck the 
bread from your hand. It was so in Main Street. We did not 
seck pleasure here; we sought only happiness, finding it in un- 
expected places, but mainly within ourselves. Companionship, 
I found, existed through a mutual sympathy, for we were but 
flotsam, living in the faded glories of the past and looking towards 
the future with apprehension. Yet we did not talk of our fore- 
bodings; rather we spoke of things outside the realm of our 
failures, so that Dixie became absorbed in the matter of my food. 
I was not eating regularly or enough, she said. Tom became 
concerned about the possible fines and punishments which would 
welcome me on my return to my ship, for missing one’s sailing is 
a heinous offence. Emanuel Leres, a Cretan waiter from Mike 
Lyman’s Grill, considered a married man without home life to be 
a matter of grave importance, and invited me, immediately, to his 
apartment, cooking the dinner himself, whilst I enjoyed the 
companionship of his home circle—his American wife and his 
small son, whose ambition seemed that he should one day become 
a Gunman. His collection of toy pistols and machine-guns was 
alarming, although, I am afraid, indicative of the age. It may 
have been a G-Man that he wanted to be, but he did not state on 
which side he would like to perform in the forthcoming battles. 
He knew only that he wanted to handle guns, on which all his 
pocket-money was squandered and more of Emanuel’s weekly 
salary than should have been allocated to the bloodthirsty ambitions 
of his son and heir. But they loved that son. Emanuel spoke of 
little else. His good-looking wife, who bore the daily brunt of 
Richard’s warlike activity while Emanuel worked long hours in 
Mike Lyman’s Grill, spoke less enthusiastically of this absorbing 
interest. Richard had learnt the meaning of money, too, and 
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ht, bartered or sold in order to increase his armoury, He 
ooo ene up” with a machine-gun 2s I first entered the Leres 
apartment, but a box of candy softened his feelings towards me. 
That boy will go far. 

I had also been invited by a barman in one of Main Street's 
“joints” to go fishing with him, since he felt that my sudden 
inactivity would pall. He owned an old “T” model Ford, of 
uncertain age, and a small rowing boat lying in some river an 
hour’s journey from the city. We would fish together all night, 
he told me, as soon as the moon was on the wane. 

I found myself forgetting the reason of my coming, as I basked 
in this new-found contentment. This, then, was living. Here 
one’s position in life, or one’s past, did not matter. I had spent an 
evening with an ex-gangster, but even he seemed a simple enough 
fellow, stressing, in between our glasses of canned beer, the 
happiness he was finding in his latest marriage. Love for their 
wives seemed the dominant emotion amongst my fellow-men, 
and they spoke of it frankly and often. If my new friends had no 
wives, it was of their mothers they spoke, a guiding influence 
always, a sacred trust. We did not inquire by which methods 
certain of our acquaintances were able to produce those dollars 
so dexterously at the bar, endeavouring to pay for drinks, since 
we accepted everything in our lives as a matter of course, a 
situation which could not, in any case, be remedied. And so we 
lived in an uninquiring world, where some people worked not 
at all, and others toiled in uncofigenial occupations, the heat 
adding to its unpalatableness. Yet no one complained of his lot 
in this congested area, where the flotsam of the world seemed to 
congregate. There was cheerfulness even in their moments of 
respite. And I, learning of this for the first time, found a growing 
pleasure in my surroundings, so that I longed to remain in this 
quiet backwater, amongst people whose fundamental thoughts 
were of kindness. Outside there was a mad, uncivilised world, 
where men slaved to load their womenfolk with jewellery, and 
the standards of social acceptance were hollow and sham. Here, a 


hamburger was so much more important. 
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I found, too, a concern for my welfare in other directions. I 
discovered that each of my friends was taking care of me, warning 
me against carrying any of my savings about my person, which 
bars I should not enter, the people I should avoid. It was always 
the other man. Yet when I met “the other man’’ (except on 
one occasion) I found that he did not attempt to rob, chisel or 
assaule me, either; he, himself, warned me against the many 
rackets of Los Angeles. In my earlier days I had almost distrusted 
this attitude, since it appeared too glib, too unreal, with no basic 
reason. Yet I had learnt that the “Limey” had become a “regular 
guy” in the eyes of America’s masses for the reason that King 
Edward VIII was “aregular guy’’: acuriousmob psychology, which 
demonstrated itself with each successive acquaintance. I am afraid 
that the popularity of King Edward VIII had much to do with my 
welcome into the slums of Los Angeles, where he was regarded as 
a super-man, the saviour of the future peace of the world, a regular 
fellow whose heart and soul was in his job. And so I became 
“regular’’ and was treated as an honoured guest. It did not detract 
from the pleasure it gave me; it even increased the sudden calm 
of contentment which enveloped my mind. I was happy, care- 
free, the sun shone throughout each succeeding day, and com- 
panionship, rare as I have ever known in its spontaneity, was acting 
like a soporific to my brain, so that I became lulled into forgetfulness 
of another world where nations were arming for war, and where 
men cheated and fought for the unattainable. Here our minds had 
found the answer and we remained helpless, inert, waiting for the 
end. There was no future for us but let our remaining days be 
spent in quietude and accord, for what was there to look forward 
to, now, but death? 

A curiously detached attitude settled upon me, as though I had 
become one of those fellow-creatures fighting for existence in 
those congested streets. I had become a failure, too. I did not 
read newspapers any more. The world’s news, in any case, was 
depressing. I lived in the world of my own thoughts and the 
companionship of my new friends, absorbing their attitude 
towards the inevitable. When I visited Ariel Harris to collect my 
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mail and found Press cuttings of my last book, which had just 
been published in England, they meant little to me. They 
belonged to the world I had left behind. And as days passed into 
weeks my inertia increased. I found little interest in things other 
than my meetings with Tom and Dixie, my visits to the Leres’ 
apartment, where Emanuel plied me with questions about his 
native island in the Mediterranean, near which a German submarine 
had shipwrecked me twenty years before, necessitating that I 
remained there for ten days until I was picked up, with the other 
stragglers. I spent evenings at the Rose Room with Dixie, and 
learnt more of her philosophy which, framed in simplicity of 
language, added to the beauty of the things she told to me, yet as 
our friendship grew into a greater understanding, so self-expression 
came more readily to her lips. I longed, often, to return to our 
earlier meetings for that quiet, puzzled glance had fascinated me, 
and her slow, halting voice was enchanting. But she had become 
a more absorbing companion and the evenings we spent together 
are the most memorable of those blissful days. Tom, unselfish 
fellow that he is, now insisted that I joined them on their free 
afternoon, and Dorothy Bell—née Raymond—I found to be what 
I had always known, a gallant woman, an ideal helpmate, small, 
almost unnoticeable lines on her face alone bearing witness to 
their gradual decline until they faced life together on fifeeen cents. 
Attractive, untheatrical in appearance or manner, kind, considerate, 
a smile which told the sweetness of her mind, she was troubled 
considerably when I paid the bill for our first meal together and 
she found that we had eaten the forty-cent dinner by mistake. Our 
friendship, too, had grown into a thing that I treasured. She 
wanted to know if she could do any mending for me; men were 
so useless with a needle, she said. 

There had only been one sordid interlude in those halcyon 
days. The alteration in Tom’s working hours had necessitated 
that I spent many evenings with other acquaintances. I found 
myself, late one night, seated beside a stranger, whose attentions 
to me at the bar I found a little embarrassing, for he seemed 
determined that we should spend the remainder of the night 
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together. Towards midnight we found ourselves in the “Follies 
Village Bar,’’ near Third and Main Streets. Next door to this bar 
was another strip show, and the girls, between their performances, 
seemed to spend their time drinking with the habitués. As we 
entered the bar and seated ourselves on high stools, various of the 
girls, who seemed to know my new companion well, came and 
sat themselves beside us, their arms around our necks. A girl in 
the background was singing I surrender, Dear, in a rasping, sensual 
voice. 

“Who's doing the strip to-night?” a voice called. 

“Tam,” cried the girl whose sweat-smelling arms held me in a 
cold, clammy, vice-like grip, turning her florid face towards me 
so that I reaped the entire benefit of her last garlic-flavoured meal. 
‘Are you in front, honey?” she asked, purring. 

“No,” I said. 

“‘Oh—you must come in front, honey. I’m doing the strip 
to-night,” and I felt a cold, sticky arm again encircling my neck. 

A Salvation Army girl entered the bar, rattling her collection 
box as she proceeded down the line of high stools. I took ad- 
vantage of her arrival to break loose from this embrace, in order 
to drop a coin into her box. She smiled at me, a sickly, mechanical 
smile, and rattled her box, a little tactlessly, between my friend 
and his companion. A girl entering through a side door an- 
nounced that the orchestra had already begun the overture, which 
caused a minor sensation amongst the perspiring blondes, who 
hastily drank the remnants from their cups or glasses and hurried 
through the side door on to the stage, my leech-like companion 
stressing that I must certainly go in front for the last performance 
since she was doing “the strip,”” and planting a large red stain 
upon my cheek before she left me. Whereupon the man, straight- 
ening his hair, suggested that we have another drink, and before 
long we were surrounded by a collection of his male friends, 
speaking mostly with a rich Irish brogue. I do not know how 
many more “dives” we visited, but I was aware, suddenly, of a 
curious sensation in my stomach and head. They seemed to come 


simultaneously. My forehead, as I felt it, was damp, clammy, 
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the film monarchy, I do not know. Clark Gable would have a 
doughty opponent. ae 

I entered my first Beverly Hills home with some trepidation. 
It seemed so long since I had trod the softness of such carpets and 
been offered such an excellent glass of sherry. The guests arrived 
and I was introduced to each, but I remembered only the names of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lou Anger, for an Englishman seems incapable of 
remembering people’s names. But Lou Anger is Joe Schenk’s 
right-hand man, and I watched him, fascinated. This man had 
started life as a Dutch-Jewish comedian, but he was now a power 
behind the Twentieth-Century-Fox Film Corporation. His 
stories at dinner were worthy of his earlier profession, the story 
which amused me most being of how he had bought some oil 
shares, but, upon hearing some technical report which he did not 
understand, he thought that the supply of oil had ceased and, 
with magnanimity, he had presented the shares to his wife. 
Actually the report had indicated a phenomenal situation in the 
oil well, which sent the shares soaring, and the ensuing dividends 
amounted to many thousands of dollars annually. But his wife 
refused to hand back the shares! Her jewellery bore witness to her 
prosperity; I have never before seen such diamonds clustered on 
any one person—her hair, ears, neck, throat and fingers were 
glittering jewels, which flashed at me across the table as their 
light-hearted banter continued. A delightful couple. She, too, 
had been a vaudeville artist beforg her husband exchanged the 
footlights for a very large office desk. There were other executives 
from the motion picture industry seated at that table, whose 
names conveyed little to me because I did not hear them. The oil 
business was represented, as was the insurance-broking business, 
I sat next to Mrs. Willard Keith and found her a delightful and 
clever hostess. 

Later, we played bridge, and whilst I should have enjoyed 
sitting at Mrs. Anger’s table, for I enjoyed her infectious good 
nature, I feared that my already wandering mind might become 
distracted further by her glittering jewels, and I found myself 
playing with Lou. But we pivoted and I lost to the whole table, 
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EL LS 
for my mind was drifting continually towards Main Street, its 
problems seeming magnified as I sat in a slowly wilting dress 
collar, a whisky-and-soda by my side, perspiration trickling down 
my spine, an exquisitely chosen dinner in my stomach. I would 
like to have taken some scraps with me when I left: they would 
have been eaten with relish on my return. I would like to have 
taken Lou's winnings, too, and given them to my friends. I 
would like to have taken one of Mrs. Anger’s diamonds; it would 
have kept certain of my friends in luxury for many years. But I 
sat holding my cards between moist fingers, and playing them 
automatically. I only revoked twice, but the stakes were low and 
I managed to pay my debts, leaving me a balance of a few coins. 
And after a most enjoyable evening had ended, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anger offered to drive Andrew Lynch and myself back to his 
hotel. 

As I returned, finally, to Main Street, with my belongings under 
my arm, I realised that this dinner-party had become a milestone 
in my journey. I was here on the most important mission in my 
life. I had come to meet the “Lou Angers” of Hollywood, and 
yet I was sinking, slowly, into an abyss, an indolence, a torpid 
contentment, amid the squalor of “‘down town.” I wanted to 
remain with Tom and Dixie, Dorothy, Emanuel and my other 
friends, who did not discuss the politics of big business amid 
surroundings of splendour. We talked of more human things in 
Main Street. We did not strive after the almighty dollar, for we 
knew that the attack would be fruitless. It was a tempo of life that 
was new to me, a peace that I had not known. Yet, at this dinner, 
I found myself returned to the world from which I came, where 
men talked immediately of business when the womenfolk retired, 
and the women gossiped until our arrival in the drawing-room. 
Big deals, contracts, oil, motion pictures, finance, these things had 
been discussed over our coffee and liqueurs, by big men, in a very 
big way. And Dixie earned tuppence-halfpenny when some 
tough guy invited her to dance! Otherwise, she stood in that 
queue for five hours, her timid eyes scanning the dance floor— 


and earned nothing. A hideous contrast, which heightened my 









growing diene for the larger world of big busines: 
reabecd, 28 | walked cowards Main Sercet ae leaving Tale 
three weeks had drifted by in this purposcless existence, wher 
time did not matter, where che radiance of friendship, stark and 
unadomed, shed its light upon my little coterie, and where I felt 
i happy. But I could not drift indefinitely. And as 
the realisation of this came to me, I fele unusually dejected. The 
mood came to me suddenly, as the decision was reached in my 
mind. I had not realised how deeply my little world had eaten 
into my heart. To leave chem, now, when they had given me all 
they had to offer, accepting me, helping, guiding, cheerful always, 
sincere in their affections for chis British seaman, as my own 
affections were for them, to leave them was unthinkable. | 
seemed able to give my heart more willingly to these people, more 
naturally. It was sweet, our friendship, rare in its quality of 
unaffected warmth. We did not hesitate to express our feelings; 
we were not overcome by shyness or reserve. We spoke in words 
the feelings within us, with an ingenuous frankness. There were 
no barriers between us, social or financial. We just belonged in 
that ceaseless rabble, drawn together by stronger ties than I knew 
could exist. They had come into my life suddenly, usurping even 
ambition, slowing up the tempo of my eagerness until I became 
still, like an engine shunted into a siding. To be put back into 
action filled me with apprehensions. It was not the machinery 
which was tired; it was my heart which had become affected. 

The Neon lights seemed brighter as I walked towards my 
lodgings, the noises more confused. To-morrow, then, I should 
make my plans to move on. ... Somehow, I had not thought of 
that yet. But there was nothing else for me to do. I realised that, 
for time was passing too quickly. There was still a long journey 
ahead for me before I found the answer to a problem which I had 
travelled so far to learn. Now that I knew in my heart that the 
first stage of my travels had passed, unhappiness, intense and un- 
controllable, settled upon me. I did not know that I could feel 
parting so acutely as this. It shamed and humiliated me. To leave 
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Dixie to stand on that dance floor, to miss Tom’s infectious 
philosophy. I had learnt much from these two and was the better 
for our meeting. They belonged to me, now, as completely as 
my own hand. We were not mere ships that passed in the night! 
But it was of Dixie that I mainly thought, standing alone on that 
dance floor. . . . Would I find the same indomitable courage 
amongst the fringe of stardom, before it passed on into fulfilment 
or sank back into the meaner streets and became lost in the herds 
of the forgotten? Would I be as happy there as I had been in 
Main Street? I found myself resenting bitterly that I had accepted 
Willard’s invitation. It was meeting big executives of the film 
industry which had brought the urgency of a decision to my 
puzzled mind, accentuating its importance. My departure 
must not be delayed; I knew that, now. Yet this knowledge 
did not diminish my unhappiness. I loved these people too 
well. 

I reached my lodgings to find that it was twelve-thirty. A 
sense of desolation came over me. I pulled down the blind, 
elongating its tear, and sat down. An hour before I had sat, 
immaculate, Mrs. Anger’s diamonds adding splendour to my 
comfortable surroundings. Now I was Ed. Hamilton once more, 
but I felt unreal. My stomach was full of exotic food, but my 
clothes were still smelling, vaguely, of sweat. I did not belong 
in either of these worlds, now, for to-morrow I must move to a 
half-way stage and become an out-of-work, small-part player, 
with provincial experience in England. That was to be my next 
disguise. But the adventure had lost its freshness. I could not take 
Dixie and Tom with me. 

I looked around my room and wondered where I should find 
myself to-morrow. And what I should tell my friends, who 
seemed to accept my mythical ship as a matter of course. It was 
mean and despicable of me to have lied to them. Yet what else 
couldI do? The situation had just become out of hand. I had not 
meant them to become so close to me emotionally. It had just 
happened and the damage was already done. And as I sat, acutely 
unsettled, I saw that it was not yet one o'clock. Tom, I knew, 


our was late when I returned, contentment temporarily 
Pec me. Dixie was leaving for Chicago next week CO visit 
her mother, and as she told me of this while I sat watching her eat 
her steak (for which she had to loan me the money to pay), I 
remembered a promise I had made to Tom to go with him to the 
boxing on Friday night. So I, too, decided to remain in Main 
Street to keep that appointment. A cowardly solution, perhaps, 
but men are not brave emotionally. 


~The 


It was obvious when I met Tom on Friday that he was deter- 
mined to act as host for the evening. It was equally obvious that 
he did not wish me to appear self-conscious in my second-hand 
clothes, for he had discarded his blue serge suit for one as shabby 
as my own. We met outside the drug store, and, after a glass of 
canned beer, we hastened to the bus stop near the meeting ground 
of the “Townsendites,’’ and sat on top, on “knife board”’ seats 
similar to those I remembered in my earliest recollections, and 
inhaled the breeze which our progress made possible. 

“The evenin’s on me,” he said, getting out his money. 

I was feeling twinges of regret at my deception. During the 
past week these regrets had increased. It seemed wrong to accept 
kindnesses from these generous-hearted people, to whom every 
dollar was a vital need. But I was finding increasing difficulty in 

putting my hand into my pocket now, for every one wanted to 
“stand treat.’’ But I had other plans for a later date. 

“Well—how’s the dance hall dame?” 

&¢ Fine.” 

“Still a sweet girl—eh?”’ he laughed. 

“I want you to meet her.” 

“Swell! But I guess,” he said, “‘there’s somethin’ in what you 
say. Most of us down here have known better days. Perhaps we 
understand better what goes on in other people’s minds because 
of it. Sympathy, like, for others. There may be somethin’ in that. 
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there ain’t so much of that up where we're goin’, Ed. You'll 

‘em all to-night.” 

I found myself wondering whom I might see amongst the 
wowds which Tom informed me would be at the fights that 
vening, and I sat enjoying the refreshing breeze, my cap on my 
nees, listening to Tom’s irrepressible good nature, as we passed 
hrough the already Neon lighted streets, noticing such signs 
as Health Restorium over a nursing home, Alcoholism Erased by 
New Method over another, Renovatory over a cleaner’s, Funeral 
Parlors over an undertaker’s offices, Mortician over the layer-out. 

‘“Yah—there are some screwy guys up there, Ed.” 

We chewed and smoked our way to the nearest point for the 
American Legion Stadium, where we alighted and walked in the 
gathering darkness towards the entrance of this Mecca of Holly- 
wood’s Friday night’s amusement, wending our way through the 
crowded side-walks, as lines of expensive limousines moved 
laboriously in the congested street. 

“T’ve brought you here early, Ed, so you'll see all the stars 
arrivin’. Keep close to me, now, and we'll get a place near the 
front of the crowd. Did you eat anythin’ before comin’ out?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I had somethin’ in the drug store. You'd better get a 
cup of coffee before we go in.” 

He led me to a drive-in stand, and joined me in a cup of coffee, 
his eyes continually noting the time in case we should be late and 
miss a celebrity. 

“This way, Ed. We'll sneak in front, this way.” 

I followed him, realising that this was not the first occasion Tom 
had stood outside the stadium, watching the celebrities, in spite of 
his outward contempt for the business of motion pictures, where 
stars did what the director told them to do, so that their work 
became purely mechanised, in contrast to the old vaudeville days 
when his own act was “up to him.’’ He led me nimbly through 
the crowds, at times missing death by inches as we found ourselves 
entangled in four lines of elegant, glittering automobiles, then 
becoming aware of an arm pulling me into safety and leading me 
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forward until we found ourselves miraculously in a position of 
vantage in front of the crowd, being pushed hither and thither by 
a perspiring mass from behind. 

“Okay?” Tom grinned proudly, as we got there. 

“‘Couldn’t be better,” I laughed. 

I noticed that some of the younger element in the crowd were 
carrying autograph albums, but how they hoped to obtain sig- 
natures I could not see. As each automobile drew up in front of us, 
the crowd leaned forward to see who was inside, but they showed 
little excitement as famous faces emerged with bored expressions 
and walked into the vastness of the stadium as though there was 
no crowd there at all, a glorious indifference, even when a voice 
shouted disgustedly: “Hell! It’s only her!’’ These people were 
used to crowds; they expected them. As Tom said, when a certain 
famous beauty emerged from her car and a youth slipped through 
the crowd with his album: “See the way she looks! But see her 
face if they didn’t ask her!” “‘So they’re together again!” said a 
woman to my left, as a famous pair of undecided marrieds left 
their car and walked under the awning into the interior, over- 
hearing the remark but pretending that they had not. Yet it was 
an orderly crowd. The only time it roused itself to a cheer was 
when Mae West appeared, on the arm of her large, grey-haired 
manager, James Timony, disappointingly small beside him, her 
seductive bust of film fame obviously a matter of padding, a large 
‘“‘Merry Widow”’ hat shading her features. The crowd broke 
loose, and the gangway, which the uniformed members of the 
Legion had fought so hard to keep clear, became completely 
out of hand. I noticed, interestedly, that although the Legion 
official spoke harshly to the better-dressed section of the crowd, 
when he saw this poorly clad figure being pushed from behind, he 
merely put his hand on my shoulder and said understandingly: 

““Can you move back farther, pal?”’ 

“Sure,” I said, using all my strength to help in the almost 
superhuman task of clearing the gangway, Tom pushing hard 
beside me. 

This socialistically minded official smiled his thanks, and walked 
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to another section of the crowd. But I, too, was becoming social- 
istically minded. The “‘flashiness’’ of some of the bored faces 
which emerged from those equally “‘flashy”’ limousines made me, 
too, a little resentful, for I had become too attuned to a Main Street 
perspective. I found myself watching them rather as a member of 
those hungry crowds who wait outside theatres on first nights to 
stare open-mouthed at the ermine wraps and the costly jewels of 
the idle rich. Perhaps they smile. Perhaps they are embittered. 
Who knows? It is, anyhow, a cheap form of entertainment. . . . 
A man standing in front of me, as he left his car and encountered 
an acquaintance, had been dining in my home in London less than 
a year before! I breathed into Arthur Gordoni’s right ear for at 
least five minutes. It was a curious sensation. And now Reginald 
Owen was entering with Pat O’Brien behind him. Now George 
Raft. Now Johnny Weissmuller and Lupe Velez. “Who's that?”’ 
I asked, overhearing animated comments as a girl left her car and 
walked hurriedly inside. Tom told me. It was a bitter disappoint- 
ment. I realised that I had been badly fooled for two years, for 
the screen blonde of my dreams looked like a retired postmistress. 
But still they came, until one felt that there could be no further 
accommodation inside, a never-ending stream of cars which 
spewed out their contents in front of the awning and passed on. 

“Seen enough?” Tom asked, some time later. “Better get 
along, Ed. Mayn’t get a seat.” 

Again I found myself following Tom’s slender figure as he 
slid through the crowds like a greyhound, darting here, then 
there, until he reached the pay-box for the gallery seats. But I 
got there first, when I saw his intention, and in a moment we 
were climbing to our seats, I realising how film fans must be 
disappointed when they see certain of their heroines without 
make-up and proper lighting. They seemed small, insignificant, 
drab. Others seemed determined that their glamour should 
accompany them wherever they went, a fragrant perfume linger- 
ing behind them, expensive furs draping from their shoulders. 
But I had passed and bumped against certain of my acquaintances, 


and my disguise had held good! 
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I found a small Japanese wedged beside me when we reached 
some seats; he sat watching the crowded auditorium with reflec- 
tive eyes. Men selling peanuts, chewing-gum and coca-cola 
shouted their wares. The vast hall was filled with smoke, the 
roar of many thousand voices making normal conversation diffi- 
cult. A brass band sat on the same level as myself across the vast 
hall, resplendent in martial uniforms, bursting occasionally into 
even more martial music. And still the crowds filed in through 
its open doors, until the air became even more stifling and the 
noise intolerable. Tom bought a bottle of coca-cola. The little 
Japanese on my left sat like an image, expressionless. Two men 
behind me were arguing heatedly, and I wondered whether I 
should witness a fight amongst the spectators before the evening 
was over. Cat-calls were now rending the air. The feet of the 
argumentative men behind me kept prodding me in the back. 
Tom was shouting into my ear, asking me if I'd like a coca-cola 
too. Then the brass band put down their instruments and the 
first fight started, and there was comparative silence. I noticed a 
board hanging above the ring which announced the number of 
the bout and the number of the round electrically. Two per- 
spiring men in the ring were sparring for an opening, but the 
crowd found their work too tame for their liking, and began 
clapping their hands in unison, rending the air with cat-calls and 
boos, which seemed to infuriate one of the fighters so much that 
he became demented and rained savage blows on his opponent’s 
jaw, much to the delight of the little Japanese, who giggled help- 
lessly. But no one paid much attention to the earlier bouts, except 
the people in the cheaper seats, who shouted words of encourage- 
ment and boo’ed at the slightest provocation. Between each 
round the band leapt again into action, while the seconds repaired 
the damage to the glistening bodies of their charges. There was a 
sameness about the evening until one of the fights continued into 
a private affair after the gong had sounded, when the crowd rose 
to its feet and cheered, the little Japanese jumping up and down in 
his excitement. The applause was then deafening. The highlight 
of the evening, however, was when Mr. “‘Tennessee”’ Lee was 
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disqualified for hitting low and became so enraged that he 
rushed to his corner for his metal stool and charged after the 
referee, Mr. Johnny Indrisano, the stool held menacingly above 
his head. Mr. Indrisano, however, side-stepped, and with a well- 
timed blow he landed Mr. “Tennessee’’ Lee, stool and all, back 
into his corner, a prostrate figure. I thought the little Japanese 
would have hysterics. The only immobile object in that frenzied 
throng, at that moment, was Mae West’s “Merry Widow” hat 
at the ring-side; it did not move throughout the entire proceedings. 
After this entertaining interlude all the remaining bouts seemed 
dull and uninteresting, hard though the fighters slugged each 
other in their efforts to give value for their money and to meet 
the requirements of the instructions hurled at them from all parts 
of the house. 

“We'll go and have a look at the “Brown Derby’ after this,” 
Tom shouted into my ear. ‘Better see all the sights while we're 
about it. The stars usually go on there for supper.” 

“It was good—that!” piped the Japanese. “Hit referee!” and 
he giggled again. “Good! Very good! Hit referee!”’ and his 
little form continued to shake with laughter. 

“Better get out before the crowds,’ Tom said. “Midget 
Wolgast will win this fight all right.” 

Having sat on that hard seat for so long, and breathed the 
smoke-laden air for some hours, I followed Tom willingly from 
the building. 

“Clark Gable knocks out fighter!”” screamed the newsboys as we 
reached the entrance. “Clark Gable knocks out fighter!” 

Tom had a free glance at the paper. 

‘A private affair,” he grinned. “Swell guy, Gable. Thanks, 
feller,” he smiled to the newsboy, as we took up our position near 
the entrance to watch the nobility of Hollywood return to the 
fresh air. 

‘Midget win?”’ he asked the first man to leave. “Thought so.” 

An early departure from the stadium was that of Lou Anger, 
but he did not recognise the man he had dropped at Andrew’s 


Hotel less than a week before. 
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“‘Here—it’s no good hanging on here, Ed. Let’s make for the 
“Brown Derby’ before the crowds get there.” 

I found myself following Tom as he darted again between 
automobiles which were now littering the streets in considerable 
confusion, sounding horns violently as they endeavoured to make 
their way, pedestrians adding to their difficulties. It was a moon- 
lit night, and Tom took my arm. 

“What do you think of American fights, Ed?” 

“They all seem to enjoy themselves,” I laughed. 

““Yah—guess we always make a bit of noise when we can. 
Wait till you see some baseball, though. Pity you won't be here 
for the football season. That’s the time guys go mad. Still, you 
saw a guy attack a referee. You don’t often see that.” 

“No,” I laughed. “I never have before.” 

“Yah—we certainly like noise all right. We'll just have a look 
at the ‘Brown Derby,’ and then we'll find a place where we can 
eat. Wouldn’t mind a nice steak myself. Funny thing,” he said, 
“working in the drug store handling food all day, I never feel 
like eating much. But I’m hungry to-night just because I’ve got 
to pay for it myself.” 

We approached the “Brown Derby”’ as some of the selfsame 
and expensively luxurious limousines were driving up in front of 
the entrance. I noticed Bebe Daniels’ dress shop before I reached 
the restaurant. 

““Vah, that’s Bebe’s. One of the wise kids. Takin’ care of the 
future,” Tom said, noticing my interest in the window and 
reading my thoughts. “Tell you what you do: I'll take one side 
of the entrance, you take the other. Lean up against the wall, 
there’s no one there yet. You'll get a good position that way.” 

Having followed Tom’s advice, I lighted a cigarette and leant 
against the wall, but there was no crowd; merely a few stray 
figures, some with autograph books, standing idly on the pave- 
ment. To my right was Hollywood Boulevard; I was standing on 
Vine Street. Across the road stood Levy’s restaurant. Yellow 
cabs and automobiles drove by; some drew up in front of me, their 
passengers alighting and entering the restaurant. A dull occu- 
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pation, standing there, but Tom was showing me Hollywood’s 
night life and I could not disappoint him. I glanced through the 
open doorway, and wondered how long it would be before I 
entered there as a normal customer. It seemed very noisy inside, 
a rabble of voices. It was warm still, but at moments a gentle 
breeze blew against my face, contrasting with the polluted air of 
the stadium, freshening me. These cool nights were a welcome 
relief after the heat of the day. One could sleep comfortably at 
nights in California, unlike the tropics, where I had once lain 
tossing from side to side in my sweat-soaked bed. It was good to 
know, as one trudged the streets here, that one could rest com- 
fortably at night. An ideal climate. I had, in any case, been intro- 
duced to it at its hottest period. It was very unusual, people were 
continually telling me, for the weather to remain hot for so long. 
There was the accustomed break in the heat after three days, in the 
usual way. It must be very pleasant here in the winter, when the 
sun shone like a spring day in England and there was a crispness 
in the air. But as I stood there, leaning against the entrance, I 
realised that I was feeling tired. I seemed to lie awake now, tossing 
in my bed each night when I should have fallen immediately into 
sleep. There seemed no discipline in my life, no set hours for 
sleeping. My life seemed to begin after the “down town” hours 
of business were ended and it continued far into the night. Yet 
I could not rest in the day-time; the heat troubled me, and a 
restlessness had settled upon me so that I could not remain in 
my shabby bed, but had to dress and go out into the noisy streets. 
I had been drinking more than was my habit, since the “‘joint’’ 
in which I first met many of my friends seemed their only home, 
and it became our common meeting-place. But I knew, as I 
watched the activity outside Hollywood’s “Brown Derby,” that 
in a few days this unsettled life was ending. As soon as Dixie’s 
hard-earned savings had been spent on a third-class fare to Chicago 
then I, too, would be collecting my luggage and moving on. 

I watched Tom at the other side of the entrance. He was 
scanning the faces of each new arrival, but they seemed to bring 
no sign of recognition. Yet I knew that he was hoping to “spot’’ 
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the stars for my benefit. Dear Tom! I could, in any case, see him 
after I had left the oppressive heat of “down town.” It was 
comforting to know that. 

I fele my heart missing an accustomed beat. Jack Robbins was 
getting down from his car, a youth in a military uniform follow- 
ing him. They hurried into the entrance, but were accosted so 
close to me that Jack’s sleeve was almost touching my own. The 
small group now standing beside me were laughing happily, and 
I noticed that Jack’s hair had gone a little grey since I had last 
seen him. I heard him introduce the youth in the military uniform 
as his son, whose picture I had seen in the gold locket which Rose 
Robbins wore on a chain from her neck. She first showed it to 
me at supper in the Monseigneur Restaurant in London, five 
years before. How proud she had been of her two boys! Now the 
elder had grown taller than his father, and was at one of Amcrica’s 
Army Schools. Yet whilst Jack’s hair was greying, his amazing 
vitality seemed to have increased; he seemed irrepressible, talking 
animatedly to the people around him, never still, live, keen, 
dynamic. I felt my “Chesterfield” growing damp between my 
fingers as I stood, outwardly calm, leaning against the wall, as I 
had seen out-of-works do at home, unaware of the passing scene, 
staring blankly into space, relaxed, beaten. But my heart was 
pounding excitedly beneath my cotton shirt. Its pounding in- 
creased as I felt Jack move to the other side of the group as he 
demonstrated some point in his story, so that he was now facing 
me. And as the moments passed, I felt that he was looking at me, 
his quick, vital eyes seeming concentrated on the tramp he saw 
leaning against the entrance to the “Brown Derby”’ Restaurant. 
But I continued to smoke my damp cigarette and stared fixedly 
into space. 

“T'll see you inside,” I heard Jack say, demonstrating with his 
expressive hands that he wished to stay behind. ‘Get a table 
and I'll be joining you.” 

The group, still laughing, went inside, and I felt Jack move over 
in my direction and lean beside me against the entrance. But still 
I kept my eyes fixed on the restaurant across the road. 
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“Well, if you aren’t a sight for sore eyes!” I heard Jack whisper 
from the corner of his mouth. “What name are you using? Say, 
I’m not so clever. I read you were coming over disguised. But, 
boy! Do you look the part! What name are you using ?”” 

‘Ed Hamilton,” I whispered back, glancing anxiously in Tom’s 
direction, to find that he was still “spotting”’ the stars. 

“Say, that’s swell!’’ and Jack laughed quietly. “Your eyes 
gave you away. Wait till Rose hears this! Hey—Buddy,” he 
called to his son, who was waiting for his father, and I was quietly 
introduced. ““Hey!”’ Jack called to a passing figure. ‘‘Here— 
mect Ed Hamilton—old friend of mine.” 

“Glad to know you,” said a tall man dubiously, before passing 
on. 
“Well, you're going to join us for supper,” Jack said. 

“No. Not now, Jack. Later.” 

“You're coming inside!’’ Jack said, taking me by the arm. 

“No. When I'm through with this, Pll telephone you. I 
know where your offices are. I’ve seen them.” 

“Hell! Come on!”’ 

“No. Really, Jack. I appreciate it. I’ve got a friend with me, 
too.” 

“Bring him along too!”’ 

“Please, Jack.” 

Jack Robbins released his grip on my arm. 

“Okay,” he said. “You know best. Still, hurry up and get 
through with all this. We want to see you. Gee! You're looking 
swell. Ed Hamilton—ch?” and Jack laughed quietly again. “Darn 
near fooled me, too. Sure you won’t come? Come on!” and 
Jack looked up at me almost appealingly. “‘Just have a little supper 
and then I’ll let you go.” 

“Te’s grand of you, Jack,” I said. “‘I’d like nothing more. I'll 
telephone you in a few days. But you understand...” 

“Okay,” he said, and I saw that he was genuinely disappointed. 
Buddy shook me by the hand and followed his father. Jack 
paused by the door and looked over at me again, and I saw that a 


large smile had enveloped his bronzed face. He nodded under- 
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standingly before disappearing inside, his tall son smiling 
too. 
I glanced anxiously in Tom’s direction, to find that he was still 
“spotting” stars, so I walked over to him. 

“How about some food, Tom?”’ I asked. 

“Sure.” And Tom moved away from the wall, and we ambled 
off to a place he knew some distance from the glittering lights. 

Later that evening we left the fading lights of Hollywood. The 
last bus had already gone. There was some doubt that we could 
even find a street car, and for some time we walked home in 
silence. 

““Who was the guy who spoke to you, Ed?”’ Tom asked, at 
last, and I knew that he had been wanting to ask me that question 
for the last few hours. 

“*Oh,” I said, “a man I used to know.” 

“You wasn’t always at sea, Ed—were you?’ he asked, some 
time later. 

66 No.” 

“Well,” he ruminated, as we walked together along an un- 
lighted street, “I suppose all of us have some sort of story to tell, 
Ed. But it ain’t nobody’s business but our own, I guess.” 

I took his arm and we walked on in silence, Tom wondering 
upon my past but accepting me at my face value, I longing to be 
honest with this gay, large-hearted fellow, and also wondering 
how many people in England would invite an unshaven tramp to 
join their supper-party at a smart Mayfair hotel. I had not found 
the answer to that question even by the time I arrived back in my 


humble lodgings. 


There had been an increasing number of cables reaching me 
from home during the last few days, and Ariel Harris seemed to 
take especial delight in locating me and dealing with their replies. 
I have seldom met so willing or kind a man as Ariel. I had used 
his Telotype machine to speak to his chief, my old friend “Zulu’”’ 
Lloyd, in New York, and his office had been placed at my dis- 
posal for any service it could render. Joe Chapman, Ariel’s assis- 
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tant, seemed equally anxious to relieve me of my few remaining 
responsibilities. If my friend and secretary, Letitia Hemsley, who 
had so thoughtfully taken over the affairs of both my wife and 
myself during our absence, found it necessary to bring me back 
to realities by demanding some information in their connection, 
it was Ariel who obtained the necessary data and cabled the 
replies. His offices in South Spring Street were at my disposal, 
utterly. He can never know how much he contributed to my 
peace of mind during these halcyon days, for however efficiently 
one imagines one’s affairs have been settled before leaving, there 
is always something that has been left undone and urgent problems 
which arise, and keep arising, over a period of time in connection 
with one’s home or business. But I was troubled only by more 
pressing affairs, for Letitia Hemsley, apart from her never-failing 
consideration for me, is the most efficient of women. 

Ariel’s large frame seemed designed for carrying heavy loads. 
The more work he can find to do, the happier he becomes. He 
was now concerned about my future home when I emerged 
from the slums, and about which I seemed only vaguely definite. 
I would take a small apartment, in Hollywood, where apartments 
—or “‘flats’’—are reasonably cheap, he said. For thirty or forty 
dollars a month one can be rented, comprising a large room where 
an artificial bookcase, or a pair of folding doors, opens to let 
down a bed; a bathroom; and a small kitchen, complete with an 
ice-box and a gas stove. Ariel was now going to take me in his 
car to find a suitable location. 

Hollywood lives in apartments. The workers, whether in 
department stores, the motion picture industry, or secretarial 
occupations, live alone or share an apartment with a companion. 
Mothers do not seem to exist in this community. For fifty dollars 
a month a beautiful apartment can be rented, where a shower- 
bath, the basic standard of American comfort, is an additional 
fitting. And Ariel and Kathryn, his lovely wife, were now going 
to find accommodation for me. They asked me to dine with them 
the following evening to go into the matter. 

Cleaned and polished, I called at Ariel’s office, and he drove me 
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to his apartment, off Wilshire Boulevard, where he lives in a 
“Duplex,” a house containing two apartments, each with its 
front door on the ground level, Ariel living upstairs. He led me 
immediately to a bar which he had fashioned with his own hands, 
sat me down, and, when Kathryn joined us, they unfolded their 
latest plan for me. They were shortly to leave for their holidays, 
they said, and what better than I stayed at their apartment? They 
did not like to leave it empty, in any case. Further, as they were 
combining their holiday with a long business trip by car, and 
would be away for two months, and as I should be remaining in 
Hollywood for at least this period of time, here was the ideal 
solution. The apartment was no farther away from the major 
studios than any other apartment I might find, since they were 
all so widely spread, and now that the studios were to be the next 
stage in my journey, they had both decided that I should be their 
guest and caretaker. There was to be no further argument about 
that. 

Kathryn looked at me across their home-made bar and smiled 
encouragingly, and I wondered how it was that any of the film 
talent “scouts’’ could have allowed her to pass unnoticed. To 
add to the inducement of their offer, Ariel opened his bar, showing 
me the complete range of his cellar, which appeared to possess 
every known variety of spirits and liqueurs, and all of these bottles, 
he assured me laughingly, would be at my disposal if I accepted 
their offer. ; 

It seemed strange to be sitting discussing a potential home after 
a month of being homeless. They pressed their offer so ingenu- 
ously, too; so sincerely. In fact, it was all taken for granted, even 
before I had been approached; and Kathryn began telling me about 
the linen, where the brooms and cleaning materials were stored, 
and how easy the gas stove was to work, and where I could find a 
woman to come in and keep the apartment clean. 

“And,” said the good-natured Ariel, raising his glass, “to-night 
we are going to dine at Armstrong-Schroeder’s. You'll like it 
there. Then we'll go on to a picture. Okay?” 

“Fine,” I said, raising my glass too. 
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A curious, predestined sense of fatality came to me as I sat 
listening to Ariel’s effervescing good nature. It seemed that I no 
longer controlled my own destiny—a sense of helplessness; life 
moved on, but it was directed by some supernatural hand. An 
hour before I had left my bedroom in the slums. Now] was seated 
in Ariel’s apartment which was to be my home for the next two 
months! Events moved too quickly, passing me by before I had 
time in which to understand their importance or their relation to 
normal standards of living. In an hour I had become transformed 
from a penniless tramp into a householder! Yet I was unexpectedly 
calm, unexcited and ungrateful. I glanced round the bar as we 
sat on Ariel’s converted coca-cola barrels, hearing how the many 
labour-saving devices should be worked when I assumed tenancy, 
but I paid little heed. A sense of foreboding hung over me, of 
unreality. I found myself responding half-heartedly to the en- 
thusiasms of these two inherently kind and attractive people, as 
they planned life for me in South Detroit Street during their ab- 
sence, but my replies sounded hollow and insincere as I spoke 
them, and I found an increasing heaviness in my heart. I wondered 
whether this could be due to the sudden change in my fortunes, 
the knowledge that my Main Street days were fading into a 
memory, as the daylight faded hurriedly into the night. 

“What about dinner?” Ariel asked, rising at last and switching 
on the light. 

Kathryn went into her bedroom to put on her hat. I walked in 
the direction of my coming and stood in the front room, looking 
out of the window at the deserted scene in the street below—the 
houses across the road, where windows leapt sometimes into 
light, where a car drew up in front of those trim green lawns 
and a man hurried into the bosom of his family after a busy day 
in some “down town”’ office, at the Neon light flashing from the 
Ritz Cinema. This sudden and unexpected depression increased 
as I stood alone in that darkened room, a curious premonition 
that all was not well. I could not define it; it merely existed. 
Ariel was singing in the bathroom, his good nature irrepressible, 
the sound coming to me from a direction to my right as I turned 
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away from the window. I could not continue in this mood. I 
had been ungracious even about their unexpected kindness to me. 
When Ariel called to me, I answered in a higher key, so that there 
was some semblance of cheerfulness in my voice. 

“Coming!”’ I called, and I opened the door to my right. 


I found myself dropping into space. I hit some banisters, 
falling against them, and a moment later I was at the bottom of 
two flights of stairs, lying on my back. There was a moment 
of numbness. I remember a light being switched on and I 
realised a stabbing pain in my back and hip as I looked up into 
Kathryn's ashen face and Ariel’s anxious eyes. 

They helped me to my feet. So the door I had opened did 
not lead into a passage, as I had thought; it opened on to a 
flight of stairs. 

“Get a doctor at once,’ Kathryn said, looking at me. 

“Please! I can’t afford to be ill here. I don’t want any doctor. 
I’m all right.” I insisted. 

“You'd better see a doctor,” Ariel said. “You fell a hell of a 
long way, you know.” 

“Hell—no! Let’s go to dinner.” 

I rose to my feet, and they helped me to the car. 

“I wish you'd see a doctor, Kathryn said, as I settled myself 
into the car. “After all, it may be nothing, but you fell down 
two flights. Wonder you weren't killed!” 

“T’m all right.” 

Ariel glanced at me before pressing the self-starter, and we drove 
to Armstrong-Schroeder’s in silence. But I found, on arrival, that 
it was difficult to get out from the car, for the pain had become 
intense. When I finally found myself on the pavement, my right 
leg hung helplessly, and I could not propel myself into action 
with only the one leg. I was wearing shoes with rubber soles 
which gripped the cement pavement, and by moving my left 
foot sideways, first heel, then toe, and dragging my right leg after 
me, I managed at last to reach the entrance to the restaurant. The 
room seemed very full, the only free table necessitating that we 
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walked to the farthermost section of the restaurant, and I was 
aware, when we reached our table, that through the heat of the 
evening and the increasing pain I was soaked in perspiration. 
Sitting down was an added difficulty. 

“Look here,” Kathryn said, looking at me anxiously. ‘You've 
simply got to see a doctor.” 

““We quite understand,” Ariel said, “that you can’t afford to be 
laid up just now. But you can’t, obviously, go about as you are.” 

“Tr’s nothing,’ I said. 

“Very likely it is,” Ariel said. ‘Still, if you won’t see a doctor, 
let some bone-setting fellow have a look at you, anyhow. You 
may have put something out, and he may be able to put it back 
for you right away.” 

‘Get someone,” I heard Kathryn whisper to her husband. 

Ariel ordered me a brandy, and left the table. Kathryn reached 
for my hand. We had not known each other for very long, yet 
she seemed as concerned as though we were lifelong friends. 

“I wish you’d seen a doctor before you came out,” she said 
quietly. “You must be in terrible pain.” 

I gulped down my brandy. 

“It’s so silly to take risks.” 

“T’ve had so much of doctors, Kathryn.” 

“But you shouldn’t be walking about until you know what’s 
wrong.” 

“What's Ariel doing?”’ 

‘‘He’s telephoning an osteopath. Maybe, after all, it’s nothing 
serious. Maybe it’s only a displaced bone which can be put back 
right away. It’s better to see him. Then we'll all know.” 

I found myself gripping the sides of the table for relief. 

‘Have some more brandy?” 

“No, thanks.” 

Ariel returned. The man he wanted me to see was expected 
at his home in an hour’s time. We had better sit quietly here, he 
said, have our dinner, and drive there afterwards. 

“But the car——” Kathryn said. “It’s so difficule for him 
getting in and out.” 

M 
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“Tl manage.” 

I do not know of what we spoke during that meal, most of 
which I left uneaten. I was aware constantly of two pairs of eyes 
watching my every movement. 

When we finally left the table, I found that walking would be 
an even more difficult matter, for my injuries, whatever they were, 
had set. It was impossible for anyone to help me, since I could only 
move in my own way, controlling the pain where I was able as I 
moved laboriously towards the door. But to get into Ariel’s 
two-seater car now presented another difficulty, as Kathryn had 
said. I had to stand on my right leg while I trod on the running- 
board with my left, then to go through some contortions until I 
could get myself sideways on to the seat and drag my right leg 
in, bend it forcibly, and wriggle myself into a sitting position. I 
did not know that such pain could exist. As we finally set off, 
each bump in the road or turning of the car drove a thousand red- 
hot needles through my hip and back, Ariel driving as slowly as 
he was able, Kathryn holding tightly to my moist hand. On 
arrival at the doctor’s, Ariel left the car and hurried inside, to 
return with an even more anxious face. The doctor had not ar- 
rived. Kathryn turned on the radio in the car then, and I found 
myself listening to Jan Garber broadcasting from Catalina Island, 
each of us silent, Kathryn by my side, Ariel scanning the street. 

Lost a Heart as Good as New, a man was singing. How this song 
seemed to have become associated with my days in Los Angeles! 
Whenever I heard it now it seemed to denote another milestone 
in my journey. Now it was heralding—what? The street, 
through the windows, seemed very quiet. Ariel was scanning 
each approaching car, then, as it passed, turning in the other direc- 
tion, his hands in his pockets, first standing on one foot, then the 
other, nervy, his normal cheerfulness departed, looking occasion- 
ally at his watch, never still. 

Jan Garber’s programme of dance music ended, and a man was 
delivering a political speech. 

“Shall I switch it off?” Kathryn asked. 

“Let’s find more dance music.” 
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Kathryn’s nimble fingers were busy in the darkness, finding 
other programmes to while away the time; I sat looking at the 
street lights through the windscreen, wondering upon the next 
stage of my adventure where everything seemed to happen with- 
out reason. My feet had been my only means of locomotion since 
my arrival, but now they seemed to have been taken from me and 
there was still a long journey before I could begin knocking 
at the studio doors asking for work. I could not walk now. How 
long should I be in this state of helplessness? A sudden breeze 
blew in through the windows, and my perspiring flesh shuddered 
until it became goose-flesh and I turned up the collar of my 
coat. 

“Hadn't we better try someone else?” Kathryn called through 
the window. “Oh—why didn’t we call a doctor right away!” 

“We've waited so long,’ Ariel said, “‘and he can’t be much 
longer. We've been here over an hour.” 

“T know,” and Kathryn found further dance music to entertain 
me. In the light from a passing motor I caught one glimpse of 
her face. She seemed profoundly troubled. 

But I was concerned for Dixie, since this was her last evening in 
Los Angeles. To-morrow she was to catch her train for Chicago, 
and I was to have called for her at the dance hall to-night so that 
we could spend our last evening together, she drinking her 
“whisky sour” and eating her steak as we pretended that we did 
not mind saying our final good-byes. Perhaps it was as well that 
we should have to do without those now, for they are never 
happy moments. I had not been looking forward to our last 
supper, for we both knew that it was the end, I to disguise my 
departure as a seaman rejoining his ship, and she, on her return, 
to continue her nights on the dance floor until her days, already 
numbered, drew to an untimely end. I felt a tightening in my 
throat as I thought of this, a hideous feeling of revulsion. But I 
could only sit helpless in Ariel’s car, knowing that some serious 
injury had happened to my spine, unable even to meet her as she 
left the dance hall, unable even to let her know. She would 


worry, not seeing me there, and go to our usual haunt. By one 
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o'clock many things could have happened, for it was obvious 
now that I must end in some hospital bed. It was possible, as 
Ariel said, that this osteopath might be able to jerk some bones 
into position when he arrived, but Ariel knew that this was not 
really possible, as I did, for the pain was increasing with each 
passing hour, until a numbness settled over my mind and body. 

A few hours before, I had been aware of some strange fore- 
boding, of what I did not know. An ending, perhaps, of my 
days amid the sweetness of Main Street, where I had found more 
contentment than I had ever known. It was the knowledge of 
the irreplaceable void it would create which had appalled me as I 
stood in Ariel’s front room. But fate had once more shaped my 
destiny, treating me as though I were mere flotsam, a feather to 
be blown in the winds. I did not control my own perambulations 
any more; I had come here as a hobo, a tramp, but my feet had 
been taken from me now. It could take my arm, an eye, an ear, 
and I could still continue my journey. Now, in one single mo- 
ment, my journey had ended. I could not plan or devise schemes 
any more. The faces of my companions spoke cloquently enough 
of my condition, and the increasing numbness of my limbs 
added to my helplessness. I had set so much store by this adven- 
ture, but the answer lay now with the osteopath who, not knowing 
of my visit, was dining with friends and had gone to the pictures, 
his maid thought. It was half-past eleven before I noticed Ariel, 
still standing outside, turn quickly gnd approach a car which drew 
up behind us. 

The osteopath appeared with a companion. He could do 
nothing here, he said. We must go to his office, which I under- 
stood to be his consulting-room, but, as Ariel drove his car at a 
funereal pace in the direction of Hollywood, my numbness grew 
again into stabbing pains, which became so acute that I found it 
difficult to stifle a cry as we passed over uneven surfaces of the 
road. I was wondering, too, how I should get myself out when we 
reached our destination. Our car drew up finally before a large 
block of offices, and Ariel got down and opened the door. The 
bending of my right leg presented our first difficulty, and, having 
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squeezed that past the opening, we had to get the rest of me out 
through the door and on to the pavement. 

I have suffered much pain in my life, but none that I have 
known was as complete as getting myself out from that two- 
seater car. We tried every possible means, I relapsing at each failure 
into spasms of indefinable agony. But I was finally on the pave- 
ment, standing on my two feet, unable to propel myself into 
movement until, with a swing, I started that crab-like movement 
with my left foot, dragging my other leg, pausing at moments 
when the pain become uncontrollable, and eventually reaching 
theentrance. I then found that I had a considerable journey before 
I reached the lift. Once in the lift we rose at great speed and 
stopped with a jerk which I thought would tear every nerve 
from my body. The doctor’s room was some distance from the 
lift. I reached it finally. 

There was the usual horsehair sofa for examination. It seemed 
higher than usual, and I looked at it wonderingly. To get up on 
to its shiny surface presented a greater problem than getting out 
of Ariel’s car, and I was ashamed to find that every spasm as I 
attempted to move became so acute that I could not control my 
cries. Poor Kathryn, as she sat in the waiting-room outside, must 
have suffered with me, for the sweetness of her nature had demon- 
strated itself many times during the long hours since my fall. 
Her distress for me was poignant and touching, as she watched 
me through all those hours, as though pain, too, were racking her 
own limbs. I did my utmost to control those cries as I attempted 
to get on to the horsehair sofa, but the pain was beyond my 
endurance. In desperation I asked the osteopath to put me on 
the table, concentrating the agony into one long-drawn-out 
moment. Then he began to examine me. 

‘Now look here, doctor,” I said. “I want no beating about 
the bush. I want to know what’s wrong. That is absolutely 
essential. If it is serious and it will take some time to heal, I must 
know. If it’s more serious even than that, I must know. I’m here 
from England on a curious mission, and, whilst it seems that my 
visit has ended as far as the reason of my coming is concerned, if 


“Your hip is out, for a start,” he said. 
“Which means?” 

“We'll try and put it back.” 

“Right.” 
“Te will hurt a bit.” 


a on.” 
For some moments this tall man stood at the end of the horse- 


hair sofa and pulled and twasted my right leg, working feverishly, 
violently, until, by my face, he saw that I could stand no more. 
Then he stopped. 

“How long ago did this happen?” 

“About five hours.” 

“Ie’s set. Adhesions.” 

“How long before you can put it back?” 

“A few days.” 

“Anything else wrong?” 

“I can’t say until we have you X-rayed.” 

“Then what happens—now?”’ 

“Where are you living?” 

“Main Street.” 

The osteopath looked dubious. I explained my visit in detail 
then, taking him into my confidenre, stressing the importance of 
my knowing exactly how long I should be out of action so that 
I could lay my plans accordingly. 

“Well, we can’t do anything more to-night,” he said. 

“But you can’t leave me like this!” 

“It’s too late to get you X-rayed to-night.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, “that if a serious accident 
takes place in the streets here there is no hospital to diagnose the 
breakages!” 

“Ie’s after midnight,” he said. 

I called for Ariel, who came in from the waiting-room. To 
return to Main Street in my present condition—getting down 
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from this table and into the car, the long drive, then out of the 
car at the other end, my rubber-soled feet dragging along the 
frayed carpets to my room, into my bed, a long night spent help- 
less there with no bell or telephone at hand—this seemed a curious 
way of treating the disabled. I spoke to Ariel, and the osteopath 
finally telephoned to the Hollywood Hospital and secured the 
services of an X-ray specialist. They then proceeded to remove 
me from the table, which I found even more difficult, since 
every nerve in my body seemed to stretch itself when my right 
leg fell helpless over the side, so that I leaped from the pain. 
Then a crab-like walk to the lift, down in the lift with the inevit- 
able bump at the bottom, along the entrance hall to the pavement, 
Ariel, Kathryn and the doctor by my side, into the car at last, a 
perspiring mass of nerve-racked flesh, shivering at moments, my 
hands gripped together as I tried to prevent further cries as we 
passed over bumps in the road. 

“T’m sorry, old boy,” I said. “I thought I could stand pain.” 

“Tl go as slow as I can.” 

Kathryn was riding with the osteopath to give me more room. 
It was getting late now, but the Neon lights still flickered at me 
as we drove along, the street noises seeming magnified, as every- 
thing was now. Last night at this time I was with Tom, standing 
outside the “Brown Derby,” planning my future on the second 
stage of my journey. But what was the good of planning? I 
had sunk into a world where people did not lay plans, because 
there was no hope left for them. And when I myself attempted 
to extricate my mind from this slothful state, my world tumbled 
completely above my head. If I had stayed in Main Street I 
should be walking now, instead of lying inert in Ariel’s car, 
being driven to the Hollywood Hospital to discover the extent 
of my injuries, a useless thing, not able even to move my 
limbs. 

We arrived at the hospital, and Ariel drove his car to the back 
entrance as he had been instructed. The osteopath and Kathryn 
were already there. Ariel manceuvred his car so that I had only 
to get myself out through the door and sit in the waiting wheel- 
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chair and be wheeled up to the X-ray room. Practised though | 
ng at this feat of ingenuity, each SUCCESSIVE attempt 

became a more painful thing. ! finally found myself in the wheel- 
chair, and was taken up in a lift and wheeled along a corridor, 
Ariel, Kathryn, the osteopath and a nurse beside me. The X-ray 
the horsehair sofa. I do not remember 


table was even higher than 
by which means it was mounted, but when I finally found myself 


outstretched, I asked for a cigarette before attempting a hitherto 
unpractised movement of throwing myself over on to my 
stomach. This, I thought, would never be accomplished, but with 
the osteopath’s help I finally found myself lying face downwards, 
my back exposed, the X-ray machinery in action. Then the plates 
were taken away and I was helped once more on to my back, 
another cigarette between my lips, awaiting the verdict. I was 
alone now, and I could hear whispering in the corridor outside. 
I called to Ariel, who came to me quickly, I stressing the urgency 
of knowing the worst, and he, good fellow that he is, doing his 
utmost to cheer me, his wrinkled face and grave eyes showing too 
plainly the thoughts which lay behind them. The osteopath and 
the X-ray official returned, serious and thoughtful. 

““What is the news?’’ I asked. 

“We'll have to take some further plates,” he said. 

I handed my cigarette to Ariel, and a few moments later I was 
again lying on my stomach, hearing the clickings of the camera 
behind me. Then I was alone again, as the little procession filed 
from the room. 

It seemed very quiet now. The hooting of passing automobiles 
sounded far in the distance. A clock was ticking somewhere, but 
I could not see it. An eerie sensation, as I lay alone in the unaccus- 
tomed silence of that white-painted room—waiting for the ver- 
dict. Then whisperings in the corridor, softer than before. A 
nurse walking down the corridor, the swish of her starched uni- 
form seeming the only sound in that ghastly silence. Then a 
rattle of keys. Soft movements again, and the whispering of 

familiar voices, which grew nearer until I saw Ariel and the 
osteopath entering through the door. I scanned their faces for 
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some heartening sign, but I found none. The osteopath carried 
the negatives in his hand. 

“Well?” I said at last, realising that my mouth was dry, so that 
I found difficulty in speaking; as though my tongue were too 
large and too cumbersome to control. The osteopath approached 
the table and stood for a moment, fingering the negatives. He 
looked down at me, then at the negatives. I looked at Ariel, who 
was looking at his shoes. 

“Well?” 

“You're lucky,” the osteopath said at last. “Might have been 
much worse. Might never have walked again. An inch saved you 
from that—that and the pad of that surgical bele you wear. As 
it 1S: x2 

“What?” 

“You'll be all right. Only it will take time.” 

“How long?”’ 

“Well,” he said, “broken bones take nine or ten weeks to heal.” 

“What have I broken?” 

“You've fractured a bone at the base of your spine and your 
hip is dislocated. We'll get that back in a few days when the 
adhesions go. But the adhesions won't go till we stop all this 
movement.” 

“Tt means hospital ?’’ 

“Yes,” he said. “But most of this pain will go when we get 
the hip back. Though your back, of course, is a question of time.”’ 

“T see.” 

The clock seemed to be ticking very softly now. The very air 
seemed to be tired, denoting the lateness of the hour. Ariel was 
looking especially tired, deep furrows lining his face. The osteo- 
path was perspiring. Dixie would be waiting for me in our usual 
haunt, not finding me outside the dance hall. How could I let 
her know? I still had to get off that table; or would they bring a 
stretcher and lift me bodily into the cool white sheets of a near-by 
bed? It would be cool in bed, and perhaps they would sponge 
the sweat from my body and give me something to drink. My 
tongue seemed to have grown so very large. 


“So we'd better get you back to your rooms,” the osteopath 


said, “and I’ll come and see you to-morrow. About ten. Then 


we'll put you into a hospital.” 


7 pe 
“I’m not staying here, then? 
“No,” he said, “ but I'll come and fix you up at ten to-morrow.” 


“But...” 

Already preparations were being made to move me from the 
table into that whcel-chair, then along the passage and down in 
the lift, out at the back entrance, once more into the car, a long 
and bumpy drive to “down town,”’ out of the car once more, a 
wide pavement, and across the carpeted passage to my room, my 
right foot dragging all the way, my cubber-soled shoes adding to 
my difficulties, as they clung desperately to frayed carpets. Then 
into my bed, which was unusually low, so that the drop into it 
would tear every nerve in my body—and then, what? Sleep? 
Yet my brain seemed incapable even of wondering. I did not 
question why I could not be carried on a stretcher to some near- 
by bed to begin the rest so necessary for my recovery. I concen- 
trated on getting myself off the X-ray table with the minimum of 
pain. The osteopath gave me some pills to take when I got into 
bed, and Ariel carried out his final services to me as tenderly as 
though I were a child. He left me at half-past three, finally 
installed in my bed, coughing now, which sent further spasms of 
pain through my limbs, until I found the few moments of respite 
when I could find peace in one position, to be a thing I remem- 
bered vaguely in the long hours since my fall. Coughing was 
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continuous now, racking my body, cach cough becoming a 
piercing cry. 

And as the dawn crept through the crack in the blinds, I remem- 
bered that I owed Ariel the twenty-five dollars which they had 
asked for the X-ray. 


Ariel was the first person I saw after the noises in the street 
outside had grown into their accustomed activity. He came 
quietly into my room, his face showing plainly that he had slept 
little since we parted six hours before. But he had everything 
arranged. He was sending round a stenographer in case I wished 
to write letters home, and which people should he cable for 
me? Together we devised a simple enough message to Letitia 
Hemsley in London, informing her that she might not be hearing 
from me for a few weeks, but that she was not to worry. Then 
the osteopath arrived. In a few moments I was again lying on my 
stomach, and he was strapping me with plaster. The door opened, 
and I heard Ariel shout: “You can’t come in!” and he went 
hastily from the room. 

“It’s a girl called Dixie,” he said, returning. “She wants to 
see you, but I’ve told her she can’t.” 

“Has she gone?” I asked, my face in a pillow. 

“Yes. I’ve told her the doctor’s here.” 

I wondered, as I clutched at my mattress, what would have 
happened had Dixie visited me a few moments earlier. She would 
have come to my room, as she had now done, and she would have 
found me lying on my sweat-stained bed. No one could have 
prevented her coming. She had come, since she worried at my 
non-appearance last night. She had come, too, to say good-bye. 
Now she had gone. I would have enjoyed talking to Dixie after 
the longest night of my memory passed into the heat of another 
day. Dixie understood my moods, my reactions to circumstances, 
my zest for living. We, of all people, seemed to belong in the 
little world of our own making, where we found happiness in the 
things I had spent my life passing by. She would have understood 
the things which I should have told her had she sat by my bed, her . 
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delicate, well-shaped fingers resting on my forehead, cooling me 
immeasurably. I would, I suppose, have told her the real story 
of my visit to Los Angeles, for there are moments when truth is 
demanded. I seemed so close to realities now. But she had gone, 
perhaps to the station to catch her train! I wanted to cry out to 
Ariel to rush from the room and search for her. But what good 
was it to plan or strive? Things must go their own way. I could 
no longer control them. 

“Let's turn you over again.” 

Once more I fought to turn myself on to my back. It seemed 
so lictle use. What good was all this plaster when I wanted to go 
to the lavatory and I couldn’t go. 

“They'll see to that when you get into hospital,”’ the osteopath 
said. “I’ve ordered the ambulance for twelve-thirty. I'll be there 
soon after you get there.” 

Then he picked up his belongings and left. Ariel remained 
with me until the arrival of Kathryn and a stenographer. I 
dictated letters to my secretary, to Jack Robbins, to Mrs. Lou 
Anger (who had kindly suggested that I telephone her), and to 
Leo and Louise Chandler, relations of my sister-in-law, Leo 
Chandler being a leading attorney in Los Angeles. To the 
Chandlers I apologised for my apparent rudeness, asking if I 
might come to see them at some later stage, but pointing out that 
I had to enter hospital that day, naming the hospital. Then Ariel 
returned with some beer which d had asked him to get for me 
to remove the sand from my mouth, and we proceeded to drink 
this, making light of our troubles. But I was still wondering about 
Dixie. I was not to learn until later that, not seeing me the 
previous night, she had come to my lodgings next morning, to 
learn of my accident. Then she had come immediately to my 
room to take care of me, offering to give up her hard-earned 
holiday in Chicago in order to nurse me, saving for me the cost of 
anurse! Ariel had, unconsciously, driven her away. But she post- 
poned her holiday for three days. It was good, I think, that I did 
not know of that as I sat waiting for the ambulance. I believe that 
I would have cancelled the hospital and remained where I was. 
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At twelve-thirty the ambulance arrived, and two men entered 
my room with a stretcher. I found this next stage in my travels 
to be the most difficult of all. Having, at last, moved myself 
from my bed so that I was sitting on its edge, I had to get myself 
into a stretcher which two men were holding and which would 
give way a little as it first took my weight. I am afraid that Main 
Street heard my cries before this was successfully accomplished, 
and soon I was suffering equally as the ambulance turned and 
wended its way through the congested streets, each turn in the 
driver’s wheel sending spasms of pain through my tired frame. 
We reached the hospital, and I was carried inside, taken up in a 
lift, and carried into a small room which had another bed. A 
small elderly man was lying there, a cradle over him. I felt him 
watching me as the two attendants and one of the nurses tried to 
transfer me from the stretcher. A violent fit of coughing sent me 
into paroxysms of pain. I finally fell back exhausted on to my 
pillow. 

‘Whose patient are you?” the nurse asked, when the ambu- 
lance men had retired. 

I told her. 

I was already perspiring so freely that it seemed that the sweat 
did not merely leave my pores, but spurted out like the sprinklers 
I had seen watering the lawns near Ariel’s house. To pass my hand 
over my face seemed like immersing my hand in water. The 
nurse looked at me, and returned with a box-like instrument, 
to which were connected some yards of thick rubber tubing, 
which she flung over my middle regions and turned on the cur- 
rent, so that the heat became even more intense as the electrically 
heated tubes came into action. 

“Ah—you'll get a lot of that here,” chirped the man to my 
left. “What's wrong?” 

I told him. 

“Well, I had a broken pelvis. Automobile smash. They gave 
me that a lot. You're the seventh guy to occupy that bed since 
I’ve been in. Wonder how long you'll stay. Seems like it’s like 
the story of...” and he made some political allusion which I did 
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not understand—but he laughed heartily, a thin, piping laugh. 
“Gee!” he said, after he had finished, ‘‘bet that’s kinda cute. 
Say, I'll tell that to my wife,” and he reached for the telephone be- 
tween our beds. “Is that you, honey?” he called. “Say, they’ve 
just broughe in the seventh guy,” he said, laughing in advance. 
“Seems to me I’m the . . . guy in the...” 

Again I listened, hoping to learn the reason of the hilarity, 
but I could not understand the allusion, and I lay, a steaming mass 
of vapour, vainly trying to stifle my cough. 

“Gee! That’s kinda funny,” said the man by my side, replacing 
the receiver, still laughing. ‘‘The seventh guy to be my bedfellow 
in six weeks. But say,” he said, noticing my condition, “twenty 
minutes of that is all you need. Better ring when your time’s 
up. They often forget about you here.”’ 

“Will you ring?” I asked, not knowing where I could find the 
bell. 

A lean, wizened hand reached up and pushed a bell, which 
started a light flickering outside our room. In due time a nurse 
returned and took away her heating apparatus. 

“What time is your doctor coming?” she asked. 

“He was supposed to meet me here,” I said, coughing so that 
my cries penetrated the corridor. She looked at me again and left 
the room. 

“Say, I kinda sympathise with you, feller. I had a cough when 
Icame in. Kinda tears you apart, don’t it, when you're like that?”’ 

“T hope I’m not worrying you,’ I said. 

“Hell! That’s okay. Wonder that doctor of yours don’t come 
and stop it.” 

The nurse returned with a hypodermic needle and punctured 
my arm, the morphia taking immediate effect so that a refreshing 
drowsiness came to me and I closed my eyes. 

“Hoover's on the air to-night, feller, speaking for Landon. 
It’s the Republican Convention at Cleveland—see? Mind if I 
listen in? Won't trouble you?”’ 

“No,” I said, realising that few things could trouble me now. 

The door opened and a man entered, leading a child. The 
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little man with the broken pelvis seerfed delighted to see them, 
shaking hands with his visitor energetically and insisting upon 
kissing the child. I felt that they were poor relations; the visitor 
laughed immoderately at the story about my being the seventh 
guy to be his bedfellow, but when I opened one eye and looked 
across the room, it was quite obvious that the visitor also had not 
really understood the allusion. I then fell asleep. 

When I awoke the visitors had gone. The sun was sinking 
rapidly, casting long shadows against our door, which opened 
as I looked at it, a nurse entering again with her electric box and 
the rubber tubes, which she laid again on my middle regions, 
and went out. 

“Jesus! I’m glad to be through with all that, feller. It’s kinda 
hot enough without.” 

The door opened and George T. Davis entered, the sports 
writer for the Hearst newspapers in Los Angeles. A friend of my 
brother in San Francisco had written to him and he had traced me 
here through Ariel Harris. He sat by my bed until my twenty 
minutes were up, when he rang the bell, but no one came. 

“Yah—answering bells ain’t their strong suit here, feller. 
Understaffed, p’r’aps.”” 

George T. Davis rang again, and a nurse came finally and took 
away her equipment, leaving me once more a steaming mass of 
vapour. 

“Don’t they change your pyjamas?” George asked, puzzled. 

“They haven't yet,” I said. 

George rang again, and during the long wait he removed my 
soaking clothes and dropped them on to the floor. A nurse came. 

“This man wants a change of clothes,’ George said. 

The nurse appeared to resent the intrusion, and opened a cup- 
board door, looking inside. 

“Didn’t you bring any more pyjamas with you?”’ she asked 
icily. 

“No,” I said. 

She left the room again and returned with some white linen 
coats which fastened round the neck with a string, being put on 
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front ways, saving the painful movements of entering a normal 
jacket. Then she left me. 

“Do you know your diet?” she asked, at the door. 

«¢ No.” 

“Well, we'll have to wait till your doctor comes.” 

George Davis, as big-hearted as all sports writers, kind, under- 
standing, good-natured, then left me, promising to come again, 
and he met my companion’s dinner-tray at the door. 

“Say, that doctor of yours seems kinda casual,” the little man 
with the broken pelvis remarked, as he surveyed his tray. “Can't 
see me standing for it. You're paying him, ain’tcha? Is he a 
regular doctor here?” 

“T don’t know. He sent me.” 

“Well, I reckon he’s osteopathic. All osteopaths here.” 

A new nurse entered, with a kinder face. 

“Ah,” laughed the little man. “Come in to bully me again! 
Or come in to flirt with me?” 

“TH tell your wife what you said when she comes in 
to-morrow,” the kind-faced nurse smiled. “You ought to be 
ashamed of yourself—an old man like you!” 

“*Shucks! A man’s as old as he feels, Sister.” 

The nurse looked over at me. 

“We don’t know your diet, do we?”’ 

“*T don’t know,” I said, “but I want a drink.” 

“What would you like?”’ 

&é Tea.” 

“A good Britisher—eh?”’ she smiled. “I'll see to it. Now you 
be quiet to-night, Mr. So-and-so. We don’t want any more 
trouble like we had last night.” 

“T'm listening to Hoover, Sister. And that’s what you ought to 
be doing.” 

“Tl wait till I hear Roosevelt,” she answered, and left the room. 

“Gee! Do I rib the girls here?” the old man laughed. “A 
proper old ribber I am! Always have a word for all the nurses 
here. Rib all of’em. Butthey know me—see? They know there’s 
no harm in me. It makes the days seem kinda cheerful, to laugh 


@ 
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now and again. What do you say, feller? You may be all trussed 
up, but why not have a laugh, all the same? Guess I cheer the folk 
up here. The last guy who they took away went yesterday. 
But he weren’t no mixer. Took him to another room, p’r’aps. I 
dunno. He looked pretty sickly. Automobile smash. Most of 
‘em are here. A nice bit of chicken to-night. Pity you can’t 
have any. Still, you'll feel more like eating when that cough of 
yours stops and you get some rest. “Bout time they gave you 
some more dope. Ask for it, if you want it. I did. Mustn’t miss 
Hoover. Mind if I switch on now?”’ 

“Not at all.” 

When the Republican Convention finally came through on 
the radio, I thought my room-mate would undo all the good his 
six weeks in hospital had achieved for him. As the voices roared, 
cheered, bands played, people shouted, and indescribable pande- 
monium reigned so that every speaker’s voice was drowned and 
one could not distinguish whether the profundity of each remark 
was being cheered or jeered, my companion’s excitement seemed 
to be reaching the same fever pitch as would appear to be existing 
in that crowded hall many hundreds of miles away. He waved 
his arms, he shouted his approval. “Good old Hoover!” he 
cried at intervals. ‘Good old Hoover! Gee! but this is swell. 
Attaboy!”’ 

I glanced to my left and studied this little man. By the position 
of his feet in the bed, he must be of minute stature. But his 
spirits seemed indomitable. He was enjoying every moment of 
that undecipherable noise, lying back in his bed, his thin, puny 
arms beating time with the music as brass bands interrupted the 
proceedings, shouting his approval as one banal remark followed 
another from the voices which seemed as indistinguishable as the 
noise. The kind-faced nurse entered once more. 

‘Now look here,” she began. 

“Come and educate yourself, Sister! Listen when Hoover 
comes on! Learn what the country needs. Shucks! Who wants 
ald Roosevelt back? Come and be educated.” 

“We can hear your noise all down the corridor.” 

N 
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“Shucks! Hoover ain’t on the air every night. Ah—The Star 
Spangled Banner,” and those puny arms were rending the air again. 
The Sister walked over and turned the radio to a softer note. 
Seeing and hearing my obvious distress, she left the room to 
return with a needle, giving me another morphia injection. 

“Are you sure your doctor is coming?” she asked, studying me 
intently, her injection over. 

“‘He was to meet me here at one o’clock,”’ I said. 

“Now you must switch off that radio,”’ she said, turning to my 
companion. “It’s past eight o'clock.” 

“In a minute, Sister—in a minute!”’ and still those puny arms 
rent the air. 

The nurse adjusted my pillows. 

“Wouldn't you like me to change your bed?” she asked. 

“I'd rather stay quiet,” I said. “It’s painful to move.” 

The morphia seemed to act immediately, and I felt the same 
drowsiness creep over me, a glorious peace. She left the room 
quietly, as soon as the radio was finally switched off, turning again 
at the door to look in my direction. 

“Do you still want the lights on?” she asked. 

“Sure! Y’ll turn mine off later. Going to read, now, for a bit. 
Good night, Sister. Read Hoover's speech in the papers to- 
morrow, and educate yourself to conditions.” 

“I’m reading what Roosevelt says, thank you!”’ 

“Okay with me,” and he waved his hand airily. “Swell kid 
that,” he said, when the door had closed. “Nicest of the lot here. 
Only thing wrong with her, she likes Roosevelt. Still, there’s 
millions more who do, so I suppose I can’t blame her. But I like 
ribbing her—see? A proper old ribber, I am,” and he laughed 
contentedly and opened a newspaper. “Say, do you snore, 
feller?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Well, Ido. Shout if it worries you.” 

€6 Right.” 

The peace which was enveloping me seemed now to surround 
me utterly. I closed my eyes. They opened again to find that the 
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room was in darkness, but the door was opening quietly, letting in 
a streak of light from the passage. My companion was snoring in 
comparative quiet, but, the noise of the opening door seemed to 
have roused him, too. He turned in his sleep, his mouth making 
smacking noises as he moistened his lips, and he sank, with a sigh, 
into a quieter sleep. The light was switched on now, and I saw 
my osteopath walking towards me. I looked at my watch. It 
was 9.30 p.m). 

“Well, how have you been?” he asked, speaking quietly, in 
deference to the sleeping figure at my side. 

“You were to meet me here at one o'clock,” I said. 

“Got held up. Difficult case. Did they put the coils on you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Pain less?”’ 

“I’m not so concerned about the pain,” I said; “it’s my lungs. 
I’ve got pneumonia.” 

The osteopath looked at me as a father sometimes looks at a 
fractious child. 

“That cough,” he began, “often happens after a fall. Con- 
gestion.” 

“I’m no alarmist, Doc. I’ve had pneumonia before and I know. 
Look what I’m spitting up,” and I reached for the handkerchief I 
had saved to show him. “Lungs are not my strong suit. Had 
double pneumonia before, and pleurisy too, often. Had to have a 
lung specialist two years ago. Warned me I couldn't have it 
again,” 

The osteopath continued to look down at me, incredulous, 
pitying, amused. 

“T tell you I know,” I said. “And for God’s sake do some- 
thing!” 

‘Now look here——” he began. 

“Tm not concerned with what you think I’ve got! I’m telling 
you my lungs are filling up!” 

But still this tall man regarded me pityingly, the selfsame 
amusement in his eyes. It was obvious that I had to be humoured. 

“Now look here——” 
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“You listen to me, Doc.,” I said earnestly, pulling at his coat. 
“T’ve got pneumonia, I tell you. Do something about it!” 

“That cough——” he began. 

“For God's sake stop it. Every time I cough it racks my body. 
If you don’t think my lungs are affected, for God’s sake stop this 
coughing!”’ 

“When did you have your last injection?” 

“An hour ago.” 

The osteopath looked down at me again, then paused un- 
decidedly. 

“T’ll see you get some syrup,’ he said, and after pausing once 
more as if to speak, he patted my hand and walked to the door. 

“Tl be in early to-morrow,” he said. “Ring for the nurse if 
the pain gets worse. She'll give you another injection. Good night, 
I hope you get a good night.” 

I heard a click, and I saw a streak of light from the passage as the 
tall figure left my room. Then the door closed. The man in the 
next bed turned over again. 

“The guy don’t seem much good now he has come,” he mut- 
tered sleepily. “Wouldn't suit me, feller. Hope you get to sleep. 
The guy they took away yesterday carried on nohow. Good night, 
feller.” 

“Good night,” I said. 

But anger at the callousness of the doctor removed my 
drowsiness. I lay on my back, my heart thumping so that I could 
hear the quickening beats, which seemed to echo in my ears. 
The little man was snoring again now. After the next bout of 
coughing which accompanied my crjes the little man awoke. 

“Jesus,” he said. “They should do something for you.” 

My cries, in the stillness of the night, attracted the attention 
of the Sister. Once more I saw that streak of light from the passage 
as a woman in a white starched dress slid noiselessly into the room. 

“The cough mixture,” I cried. 

“What cough mixture?” the soft voice answered. 

“The doctor—he’s ordering it for me.” 

“He said nothing about it to me,” she said. “ Anyhow, it will 
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have to wait until the morning, now. We've got none here. 
But perhaps he has arranged it,” she added, reading, no doubt, the 
thoughts in my mind. “‘But I can give you another injection.” 

“Do it!”’ I said. - 

My second night of sleeplessness passed slowly into dawn. I 
lay listening to the rhythmic snoring of my room-mate, as I lay 
on my back, wondering upon the future of all this. Where would 
it end? There seemed no solution. I had a difficult job before me 
to become healthy again. I knew that. I was breathing faster and 
coughing up unmistakable sputum. Apart from the frequent 
visits from the nurse with a kind face, who could do little for me 
now but attempt to ease my pain with her hypodermic needle, I 
was fighting a lone battle. I knew that. So when morning came 
I asked my bed-fellow to push the bell. 

“Which of you guys rang?’’ asked the nurse I did not like, as 
she entered the room in a hurry. 

“TI did. Where’s my cough mixture?” 

“What cough mixture?”’ 

“The cough mixture my doctor ordered.” 

“T don’t know anything about it.” 

“Then kindly find out!”’ 

She looked at me icily and left the room. My companion’s 
breakfast came in on a tray, after the morning ablutions had 
taken place, but I wanted only tea and I found a small white 
bag dangling inside the tea-pot as I poured out some pale amber 
fluid. This is America’s manner of making tea. 

‘““Where’s my cough mixture?”’ I demanded each time that 
cold-faced woman came into our room. Sometimes I rang, or 
asked my companion to ring, so that I could keep reciting my 
question. But it had not arrived, and no one knew anything about 
It. 

“Ring up my doctor!”’ I said. 

“Seems like you ain’t going to get that cough mixture, feller.” 

A strange hospital. I was not even treated, in sepulchral tones, 
to the oft-heard morning phrase: “Have your bowels opened to- 
day?” This function did not seem to interest those in charge of my 
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welfare. I seemed a waif, whose doctor did not even trouble 
whether I lived or died, whether this racking cough ceased, so 
that some semblance of relief came to me. I had sympathy only 
from my room-mate and the nurse with the kind face. Otherwise, 
no one troubled even whether I was hungry. I drank tea, when 
I rang for it, or orange juice, which was doled out in liberal 
quantities. My coughing had become more frequent now, my 
cries more piercing, so that, on occasions, our door opened whilst 
I was convulsed, the jerking of my coughings throughout my 
body seeming to tear naked nerves asunder, and a face peered 
round the door. But they could do nothing. By lunch-time there 
was no relief, and still no cough mixture. It could not be given to 
me without my doctor’s specific instructions, I was informed, 
and he had given none; nor could he be located. I must wait until 
his arrival, they said. 

“Seems like a screwy guy you've got looking after you, feller. 
Wouldn’t suit me.” 

My head was aching now, as though it would burst, and my 
fever was increasing. My companion had visitors after lunch, 
their conversation, as I lay with closed eyes, seeming a diffused 
sound. I felt that reason was leaving me, and I opened my eyes 
and rang the bell. 

“What do you want—now?”’ asked the woman with a cruel 
expression. 

“Some paper. I want to work. You'll find some in my bag.” 

With a shrug of her shoulders she opened the cupboard and 
searched amongst my scanty luggage“for a writing pad. This she 
handed to me, with a pencil, and left the room. If I could work, 
I could perhaps keep my brain in action. It was necessary to do 
this. I must think, and keep thinking. As I attempted to write, 
the door opened and George Davis entered, the picture of health, 
a vital person, obviously concerned. He stayed with me for some 
time, but I found it difficult to talk, or think, consecutively. He 
left me presently, promising to come again. Ariel arrived shortly 
afterwards, and hardly had the door closed before it opened again 
and I saw Dixie walking towards me, shyly, hatless. She did not 
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speak, but she bowed to Ariel, who rose. Then she moved to my 
bedside and sat on the chair which George Davis had just vacated. 

“You are very ill,” she said quietly. 

“Ariel,” I cried, “will you ring the bell? No one cares a damn 
here what happens to me. The doctor didn’t arrive till nine- 
thirty last night. It’s four o’clock now and I’ve not seen him 
to-day! I’ve not even had the cough mixture he promised last 
night, to stop this infernal coughing. Get a nurse here—quick!”’ 

Ariel rose and rang the bell. Dixie sat, her eyes downcast. It 
was better that Ariel was here. 

“You didn’t leave?’’ I said to her presently. 

‘No,’ she replied, still looking at the floor. 

But she must know now that I was no seaman. I wondered 
what thoughts were running through her mind, as that puzzled 
expression clouded her solemn eyes. She seemed to be thinking, 
trying to solve a problem which was abstruse and vague, com- 
pletely intangible. But she did not look at me. 

The nurse entered. 

““Get me a thermometer,” I said. 

She moved over and placed a thermometer in my mouth, and 
I found my left wrist being held, as she glanced at her watch. The 
little man with the broken pelvis was reading his paper. Ariel 
stood by the mantelpiece. Dixie sat looking at the floor. Presently 
I took out the thermometer with my right hand. 

“You can’t do that!”’ the nurse said, reaching over. 

“Can’t 1?” I said, avoiding her grasp. “‘Look here, Ariel. I’m 
104 degrees! Now will someone believe I’m ill? Get that doctor !”” 

The sudden raising of my voice seemed to echo through the 
silence of the building. I noticed that there was a hinged portion 
at the top of the door, which was opened to allow in a draught of 
air. I shouted, and continued to shout, knowing that I could be 
heard throughout the corridor, and I did not care what words I 
used. I was going to have attention! I was fighting for my life. 
Dixie rose, and stood undecidedly. 

“I'd better go,” she said quietly. 


She held my moist hand for a moment, turned, and was gone, 
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as | stifled a cough undl she would be out of earshot, for my cries 
were very strident now. The nurse had left and an Intern in a 
white coat arrived, a man I had seen and spoken to the night 
before, when he had been attracted by the sounds from my room. 
I continued to speak the simplest phrases at the top of my voice, 
sometimes relapsing into the vernacular of certain of my friends 
in Main Street, swearing, cursing. I did not care so long as I 
continued to attract attention. Ariel had left now, hurrying from 
the room to locate the doctor. 

“We'll move him,” I heard the Intern say, and I heard con- 
siderable activity outside the room: voices, whisperings, persons 
pausing in their walk and looking in through the door to see the 
reason for this unaccustomed noise. For a moment I was alone, 
and I fell back, relaxed, on the pillow, exhausted. 

“So they’re moving you, feller,” the little man said, lying 
quietly, his newspaper across his stomach. ““To-morrow my 
eighth room-mate will come in. Seems I'll have to write to the 
President about this!’’ and he chuckled. “But say, that Intern’s 
okay, feller. A pretty regular guy, that. They could do with 
more like him here. He was swell to me when I first came in. 
If he’s taken you in charge, you'll be okay.” 

The Intern returned, some nurses with him. They approached 
my bed and began wheeling me through the door. 

“Good luck, feller,” the little man called. 

I found myself entering a smaller room, on the other side of the 
corridor. There seemed a great many nurses in the room. Some- 
one wheeled in an oxygen tent and placed it over my head. I 
noticed that its talc sides had been mended with adhesive tape, 
similar to that which I bound round my fingers when playing 
golf. The hissing noises became more vague as I lay in bed, 
looking like some diver, feeling that I was sinking slowly into the 
green depths of some vast ocean. 

I do not know how long it was before I was awakened, but I 
found my osteopath standing before me, and a well-dressed man, 

with an imitation red carnation made of feathers in his button- 
hole, looking down at me too. They removed the tent from my 
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head, and the man with an Adolphe Menjou moustache and the 
buttonhole of feathers moved to open my pyjamas. I ignored 
the presence of the osteopath. 

“Are you a doctor?” I demanded, pushing him aside. 

The well-dressed man seemed to resent my question; he looked 
down at me, then at his companion. 

“This is no time for words!”’ I cried. “Are you or are you not 
a qualified medical practitioner?” 

The osteopath opened his mouth to speak. 

“I’m not asking you!” I said, and I turned again towards the 
red feathers and the well-trimmed line on an upper lip. “I want 
a medical man. What are you!”’ 

He seemed to realise that I would not allow him to come near 
to me until I knew the answer to that vital question. 

“I am a doctor,” he said. 

“Well, I want you to know,” I cried, “that nearly twenty-four 
hours ago I told this man here that I had pneumonia. He had, 
anyhow, already left me unattended for over eight hours. I told 
him last night the condition of my lungs, and I told him that I'd 
have a tough time pulling through. But he did nothing— 
absolutely nothing. He did not even listen to my chest, nor did he 
examine the sputum I'd saved for him. I know why, now: he’s 
not a doctor at all! He promised me some cough mixture, to ease 
my cough, but I’ve not even had that! And that’s nearly twenty- 
four hours ago. I know how ill I am, now, and the job I'll have 
to pull through. But what I want you to know,” and I raised my 
voice to its screeching limit, “‘is, that if I die during this business, 
that man, standing there, is entirely responsible. Now get on with 
your job!” 

There was an uncomfortable silence. The hinged flap on the 
top of my door was open, so that my voice would have carried a 
long way. It was not only for myself that I was fighting; I was 
fighting against a system which allows sickness to go unattended 
through ignorance of its basic cures. Perhaps my osteopath did 
not know that oxygen and lungs go hand-in-hand, even if the 
tent they have to throw over you is patched up with adhesive tape. 


Perhaps he did, and was unbelieving. Perhaps he knew no doctor 
who would enter the portals of this amazing institution. I do not 
know. I only know that my life was saved by the thoughtfulness 
of an Intern who listened to my shoutings with a sympathetic ear. 
But my final bellowings had exhausted me and I lay back, my 
vitality spent, while red feathers moved across my chest as a 
thorough examination was made. I remember no more. The 
room was darkened when my eyes opened again, a table-light in the 
far corner. There were dim figures in the room—nurses, strange 
men who spoke in hushed tones. One by one they approached 
me and turned down the coverlet of my bed and listened to my 
breathing. No one spoke, although I was aware of whisperings, 
soft, sibilant, anxious. I peered through the haze. There were 
two grey-haired men in the room, apart from the other silent 
figures. One seemed to remind me of Leo Chandler, my sister- 
in-law’s relation. 

“Leo Chandler ?’’ I whispered. 

A grey head turned. 

“Yes,” he replied softly. 

“It’s nice of you to come, Leo,”’ I said. 

“Don’t talk,’”’ whispered the man who was examining my 
chest. Then every one, save the nurses, left my room, and I fell 
asleep—a long, restful sleep, soothing, such as I had not known for 
so long, awakened at moments while a sweet-faced nurse gave me 
different injections, opening my eyes at moments to find that she 
was still sitting there by the table-light in the corner, silent, grave. 

The morning came, my sheets*being changed continuously 
throughout the night. Another nurse took over, a gentle creature, 
who moved softly about the room, her fair hair waving in slow, 
lazy curls. She brought in a profusion of flowers and arranged 
them, lovingly, in vases. My grey-haired doctor, whom I had 
learnt was Dr. Don Frick, came in quietly with his partner, and 
examined me again. As he left he turned to me and said casually: 

“Oh—your brother is down here on business. I’ve told him 
he can see you for five minutes.” 

I knew that my brother had not come on business, but I liked 
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this grave fellow with the kind eyes. He did not close the door 
when he went out; he left it open for my brother and sister-in~ 
law to enter. 

The subtleties of the medical profession are simple, and I 
wondered how many people are fooled by them. We three, alone 
in that flower-filled room, were each aware of the reason of our 
being together. I was not expected to live. I knew that without 
looking at their faces. Yet my young brother insisted that he had 
flown through the night all the way from Seattle—on business. 
His lovely wife? Oh, she joined the plane at San Francisco. She 
does not like flying, anyway. In five minutes they were gone. 

The man with the red feathers entered. 

‘I’m glad to sce you're calmer this morning,” he said. ‘‘ When 
you were shouting your head off last night you were 105 degrees.” 

Men camc in and took more X-rays. Others came and pricked 
the top of my finger and took my blood counts. A very tall man 
came in with his partner, to look at my back. I seemed to be 
well taken care of, now—three special nurses and six doctors 
visiting me in relays! I had shouted to good effect. 

But it was peaceful now, only occasional spasms of pain 
racking my body. The nurses changed every eight hours. After 
four more days in this quiet room my brother and Dr. Frick 
came to see me; I was to be moved to another hospital, they said. 
In due course I was taken away in an ambulance, well tucked up on 
a stretcher between blankets, the nurse on duty accompanying me. 
I did not know her name. I called her “Flo Nightingale.” I 
found myself, then, in the “Good Samaritan’’ Hospital, on 
Wilshire Boulevard. It seemed like a vast and beautiful hotel. 

I was not to learn of the amazing good fortune of my recovery 
until some time later. The letter which had been sent to Leo and 
Louise Chandler reached them on the night after I fought my 
lonely battle in the next bed to the man with the broken pelvis. 
Leo and Louise were on their way to dinner and, through good 
fortune, Louise happened to open the type-written envelope, so 
obviously resembling a bill, which she found lying on the hall 
table. Finding that a “distant relative” was in hospital they 
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decided, with typical American kindness, to ensure that all was in 
order before proceeding to their dinner-party. But they had never 
heard of my hospital! When they finally arrived there, Leo was 
convinced that all was not well with me, and Louise immediately 
telephoned to one of Los Angeles’ most distinguished medical 
men, who is also a distant relative of the Chandler family. But he 
told her that it would be quite impossible for him to visit me in an 
osteopathic hospital. I did not fully understand the greatness of 
his action in coming to see me straight away, even so, until I was 
discussing this question with a leading surgeon at some later stage. 
To Dr. Don Frick I owe a debt of deep gratitude. Perhaps I 
should acknowledge the sweetness of Louise, for it was for her that 
he finally threw professional etiquette to the winds. But the 
Chandlers are an enchanting family—‘‘Gamma,”’ a great-grand- 
mother, with a mind as keen and understanding as a woman half 
her age, witty, agile, untiring; Louise, her daughter, raven-haired, a 
grandmother, the bloom of eternal youth resting gracefully upon 
her shoulders still; Leo, grey-haired, a successful attorney; their 
sons Dan and Tom, Dan married to Barbara, as pretty as a spring 
morning, equally devoted to her small son, Dan, junior—four 
generations of America’s best traditions. I could not, in any 
circumstance, like Don Frick, refuse to do as they bade. And 
Leo and Louise did not reach their dinner-party on the night of 
my crisis; they stood by until they were assured that everything 
possible had been done. 

Life was assuming a more normal tempo now, and I had regular 
visitors. Ariel and Kathryn, who had worked so loyally and slept 
so little during this unhappy week, were daily callers. I can never 
express my appreciation of their kindness to me. And I wish 
that I had taken their advice on the night of my fall. Then there 
was George T. Davis, the sports writer, who brought his wife, 
Helen, with him, attractive, as all American women are, both of 
whom helped to relieve the monotony of those sweltering days. 
The Chandler family, who came singly and in relays. Tom Bell, 
whom I had asked my brother to locate in his drug store, coming 
to see me immediately with a carton of “Chesterfields” under 
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his arm. Emanuel Leres and his wife, who brought me flowers 
and wanted to cook food for me, but I did not tell them that a 
beautiful dietician visited me every morning with an enormous 
menu, and together we planned my meals for the day, food out of 
scason—anything that I desired; Mr. Durham, the head waiter from 
Mike Lyman’s Grill, who brought me fruit, a charming, cultured 
man, who should own his own restaurant and offer sensitive food 
to those palates which have not been destroyed by Prohibition 
alcohol—these people were my daily companions. 

I do not think that Tom was angry when he finally learnt of my 
deception. Tom did not care, for we must all live, and good luck 
to us all. Our friendship was not based on appearances, anyhow. 
Had I been sent to jail, Tom would have been my first visitor 
there. Rather, Tom realising that I was now confined to my bed, 
suggested ways and means whereby he could go out and collect 
material for me, returning to present me with the data. The 
Sunday mornings when he and Dorothy came to see me before 
he reported to the drug store, and we drank coca-cola together, 
were moments that I enjoyed. He brought me magazines, 
marking passages in the “‘ Reader’s Digest’ for me to absorb, 
helping me now in the business of writing a book of my 
American experiences! 

Dixie I was not to see for many weeks, but she wrote to me 
from Chicago often. She, too, did not blame me. She said to 
me at our next meeting, long after I had left the hospital: 

“So you came down to the dance hall to get a story,” and she 
sat looking at her hands. “That’s okay,” she said later, looking 
up, “if it helps you. But,” and that puzzled, elusive expression 
came again into her eyes as she sought to find words, “there’s 
only one thing I'd like you to do. That is, if you don’t mind. 
Don’t use my real name, will you?” 

“What name shall I use?”’ I asked, humbled. 

She thought for a moment, still studying her hands. 

“Please choose,” I said. 

Again she sat, frowning at moments, opening her mouth as if 
to speak, then hesitating. 
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“Well,” she said finally. “I guess “Dixie’ wouldn’t be so bad.” 


“Then I'll use that name,’’ I said. 

Being able to say “I told you so’’ was, I think, the only thing 
that she enjoyed about my illness, for I was reported to be under- 
nourished on admittance to my first hospital. And Tom was able 
to reiterate his words about pneumonia being the favourite 
“knock out”’ blow in this climate. I should certainly have changed 
my sweat-soaked shirt at sundown, he said. It was comforting 
to lie in my bed knowing that my two best friends had 
understood. 

After the hours of visiting had passed and night came, I lay back 
on my pillows, the radio at my side playing reminiscent music, 
wondering upon the future, for there seemed so little that I could 
do, now, which belonged to my original plans. I could not walk 
yet, and when I could it would be with considerable difficulty. 
I remember that I wrote to Dixie one night, when a mood of 
immovable gloom settled upon me and I lay, restless, the heat 
intense, after having watched the Neon signs twinkling at me in 
the distance through my window, listening to the screeching of 
brakes as automobiles escaped collision by a hair’s breadth at the 
corner, and wondering, by the rapidity with which these frighten- 
ing noises occurred, how it was that three people only were killed 
outright every two days on the roads here, which was Los Angeles’ 
record for June 1936. It was weak of me to write, to trouble her 
with my miserable concerns. From her reply, which I shall 
always treasure, I quote an extract: 


“*,.. Realising as much as I can what an awful upset this 
whole thing has been, and how you now don’t know where or 
how to begin putting the pieces together, and, being ill, your 
hands are almost tied. But didn’t you plan too much? I never 
found things went as they were planned, and didn’t you expect 
trouble, not as much as this, of course, but didn’t you take too 
much in your hands? I mean, the Universe does not rest on 
one man’s shoulders; that is where God comes in. I think what 
you call Fate and what I call God are the same thing. You're a 
confirmed fatalist all right, but you can look at even that two 
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ways. This trouble and sickness should have taught you some- 
thing, and if a thing is worth giving up all you did for it, it’s 
worth fighting for a little longer. What I mean is, if you want 
a thing badly enough, you must put your pride in your pocket 
and take it any way you can get it. That’s a very difficult thing 
for youtodo. ... Remember, we talked about what a wonder- 
ful thing humility is. I believe that’s about the hardest lesson in 


the world to learn. ... 


Dear Dixie! You taught me so much. I wept that night, the 
radio at my side still playing the melodies that we knew. In my 
weakened and easily hysterical condition tears welled into my 
eyes and I sobbed uncontrollably. I am not ashamed to tell you 
that, Dixie, and I felt better in the morning. 


American hospital life, for the poor, is a grave problem, for the 
rapid immigration to California has so overloaded the authorities 
that they cannot treat the roving sick, free. One must now be 
domiciled three years before becoming eligible for free treatment 
in California. This, of course, has resulted in many hardships, as I 
was to learn in Main Street, yet I do not see how the situation can 
be changed. But the General Hospital in Los Angeles, built on the 
site where Sullivan wrote part of his Mikado, is a wonderful 
institution once you are admitted. For the rich, however, life has 
many compensations. There are no nursing homes in America 
where the well-to-do sick enjoy the privacy of their illness; the 
well-to-do of America enter luxurious hospitals where the most 
astonishing conveniences are at their disposal. Babies—for 
example—are born on a day convenient to the family. A grand- 
mother of my acquaintance was considerably concerned, whilst I 
was in the ““Good Samaritan”’ Hospital, about the birth of a forth- 
coming grandchild. The parents wished it to be born on In- 
dependence Day, but that would be so inconvenient to every one 
else, she said. The parents, I noticed, had their own way. And 
after the birth of a child one employs a baby specialist enjoying 
the title of “Pediatrician,” who, until the child reaches school 
age, examines it every two weeks, changing its diet and formulas 
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for the modest sum of sixty dollars a year. It is all wonderfully 


efficient. 

To find myself installed in the luxury of an institution like the 
“Good Samaritan’’ Hospital left me breathless until I grew accus- 
tomed to its splendour. Labour-saving devices surrounded me on 
all sides, so that “Flo Nightingale” didnot even have to hand me my 
gargle; I merely opened by mouth while she sprayed the back of 
my throat with a miniature hose pipe, leaving me the sole motion 
of making the requisite sound. Outside my door was a brass 
ficment with a knob which was turned, when necessary, to display 
the words No Visitors. Yet even this did not suffice. A card was 
also hung on my door with the words Absolutely No Visitors, for 
everything happens in a big way in such institutions. The passages 
and waiting-rooms are large and lofty, red roses stand in bowls 
against the whiteness of the walls. One’s rooms are air-con- 
ditioned, tables, lighting, radio and every fitting or piece of 
furniture being up to date, modern to a degree, a telephone by 
every bed. The nurses are kind, amusing and attractive; the lifts 
are capacious, silent and fast. The operating theatres are mag- 
nificent. The sun roof at the “Good Samaritan,” where ‘‘Flo 
Nightingale” wheeled me in my bed for fifteen minutes each day, 
taking me up in the panelled lift and sitting with me, removed one 
immediately to some Spanish battlement. If ‘‘ Flo” opened the 
shutters, when the breeze was not too strong, I saw through the 
wrought-iron fittings of the battlements the panorama of Los 
Angeles stretched out in a violet haze. Or, if we sat at the other 
side of the roof, I saw Hollywood and Beverly Hills, far in the 
distance. 

One’s food is served with distinction, appetisingly, chosen cach 
day after an amusing morning interlude with the attractive 
Dietician. You can order exactly what you desire, irrespective of 
price. Of course, to stay there at all is costly enough, but all 
American hospitals are expensive, even if they are not designed to 
satisfy the luxurious cravings of the sickly stars. So the ‘Good 
Samaritan” is a popular resort of Hollywood. They come here 
to have their babies, to have rest cures, to have operations, many 
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to die. I can imagine no more restful setting in which to spend 
one’s last remaining hours. Apart from my natural moments of 
restlessness, 1 was very happy there, comfortable and content. 

This contentment came to me from many sources—my friends, 
their philosophies and the knowledge that everything in medical 
efficiency was being done for me. To worry, therefore, would 
only detract from my ultimate recovery. I had now decided to 
continue my journey after the doctors had allowed me to leave 
their care, for I still wanted to learn more of the background of the 
motion picture industry before reporting myself to Joseph. The 
knowledge that I should eventually be given the opportunity to do 
some free writing for his, or some other studio, so that I should 
find the solution to the problem, even though I was not to be paid 
for the experiment, helped me to relax cheerfully, and take 
my medicine, suffering the indignities of bed baths from “Flo 
Nightingale.” 

I found great solace, too, from the radio. I heard Schmelling 
defeat Joe Louis. I heard the Democratic Party’s Jamboree at 
Philadelphia when it elected Mr. Roosevelt as its candidate, and I 
thought that more noise was made over his election than when 
Mr. Landon was elected candidate for the opposing side, even 
though my little friend with the broken pelvis had added to the 
general uproar that night, as he lay in the next bed. American 
elections, I’m afraid, are very noisy affairs. Yet whether it be 
baseball, football, boxing or elections, America goes mad in a big 
way, forming processions in multi-coloured uniforms, employing 
brass bands, cat-calls, and often using very abusive language which 
is broadcast freely throughout the length and breadth of that 
mighty continent. I was especially reminded of that when I 
heard one of Townsend’s supporters refer to one of the erstwhile 
founders of the Townsend movement, in a broadcast, as “a rogue, 
a blackguard and a thief.”” I had not seen the official newspaper of 
the movement, mention of which had entered into this speech. 
So I asked “Flo” to buy me the current issue. 

A great deal was written in this issue about the recent in- 


quisition of its editor, the “Christ Reincarnate,’’ Dr. Francis E. 
re) 


“Listen, my children, and I will tell 
The sorry tale of Jasper Bell, 
Without possessing the brains of a louse 
The folks back home sent him down to the House. 
As hound dogs all bay at the moon 
Soon Jasper was yapping the same old tune, 
And to show the folks he was quite a man, 
He decided to tackle the Townsend Plan, 
And thus, with Wall Street friends advising, 
He'd get some cheap, free advertising, 
So, with some old worn-out guys to back it 
He’d show up this unholy racket 
And in the end would find out that 
Someone had dropped a dime in the hat. 
The whole thing didn’t amount to shucks, 
But cost us a hundred thousand bucks, 
My one best hope for Jasper Bell 
Is, when he dies, he goes to—well, 
Let us not specify where‘he should go, 
We'll hope it won’t be where there’s snow,” 


which proves that the “ Christ Reincarnate” had not a very cultured 
sense of good verse. But, from what I read in this entertaining 
little journal, its circulation is going up by leaps and bounds. 

I listened to Aimée Semple McPherson’s services from the 
Temple of the Four Square Gospel, realising that one of my carly 
informants was right; she is one of the finest comedians on the air, 
although her continual appeals for funds tend to become a little 
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trite. I listened daily to gramophone records made at great expense 
by our company in England, being pirated and played over local 
stations to advertise cheap clothes for men, hair restorers, laxatives, 
stomach powders, automobiles, more cheap clothes, loans, more 
loans—a ceaseless series of quarter-of-an-hour programmes, never 
being allowed to enjoy the music before a voice interrupts 
to commence its high-powered and concentrated selling. I 
could not help wondering why America has not defined this issue. 
In England we have now proved at law that the patent of a 
gramophone record belongs to the company responsible for its 
manufacture. The prosperous days of the record industry are, I 
am afraid, now a thing of the past, constant radio, cheap auto- 
mobiles, talking pictures and cheap entertainment having driven 
people towards more exciting forms of amusement than listening 
to the gramophone. Yet the gramophone companies have still to 
pay large fees to the artists, have still to carry their large over- 
heads—on a gradually falling market. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation, who offer so many hours of recorded programmes, 
now pay us for the use of our material, which is a fair and just 
decision. Certain of the continental stations do the same. But in 
America there is a wholesale playing of our material for which 
the radio stations are paid by the advertisers, but of which we 
receive nothing! I am afraid that Mr. “‘Smiling Frankie Gordon” 
would find the cost of his many programmes considerably 
increased if he were forced to employ human talent. I am sure, 
since we are told daily, almost hourly, of the sensational values he 
offers and of his honest dealings, that he would be pleased to pay 
two dollars for the use of an up-to-date gramophone record which 
has cost us over five hundred dollars to make. But nothing seems 
to be done about it, for a reason which I would prefer not to 
define. So many of our records which I had seen made in our 
London studios, before leaving England, entertained me again 
during those idle days, and Bing Crosby continued to advertise 
cheap stomach powders for nothing, whilst his weekly appearances 
in the flesh on the ‘ Kraft Cheese Hour’ cost the manufacturers 
of that product many thousands of dollars. 
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And so weeks dragged by, as my fractured back was allowed to 
heal—warm, cloudless days; cool, starlit nights. Occasionally 
automobiles could not avoid collision on the corner outside, and 
the preliminary screeching of brakes was but a prelude to the 
“wallop” as two, or more, shining automobiles became a tangled 
heap of twisted metal. Then there was the screeching of the 
police cars and the ambulances as the disabled, or dead, were taken 
away, and, as soon as the mangled wreckage was cleared away 
too, life assumed its normal tempo, a never-ending line of traffic 
passing my window, but always a screeching of brakes as the 
trafhic lights changed. The coloured Neon signs became engraved 
on my mind, as I lay each night looking into space, planning, the 
radio playing softly by my side. I dreamed many dreams through- 
out those long nights of inactivity. 

Jack Robbins brought me back to a more business-like attitude. 
He came to see me, every nerve and fibre in his small, wiry frame 
seeming charged with electricity. Even in this sultry heat he could 
not remain still. His business absorbed him—his latest songs, the 
broadcasts, the bands, his sons, his wife—of these he spoke at 
breathless speed. As he was leaving, he said: 

“T saw Joseph last night. You know him, don’t you? Sid 
Stein’s here, too—out at Republic Films; a big shot, now. 
Harry Grey’s here, in charge of their music. A lot of your old 
friends—eh ?”’ 

Immediately he had gone I lay back in my bed, wondering. 
Then I asked “Flo”’ for some notepaper and I wrote excitedly to 
Joseph, explaining my predicamefit, asking him to come to see 
me. I wrote, also, to Sid Stein, whom I had last seen when he and 
Joseph had had supper with me at the Savoy Grill two years 
before. I had seen a great deal of him in New York. And realising 
that events were once more taking definite shape, and thatno more 
time should be wasted before I moved nearer to the studios, I 
approached Dr. Don Frick and John Wilson, who was taking care 
of my back, about being patched up so that I could continue my 
journey. I must remain on my back for another month, they said. 

I argued with them again the following day; I continued to 
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leave their care was for me to be patched up in a brace, a steel 
contraption resembling a strait-jacket. It would be infernally 
uncomfortable, especially in this heat. They did not think that I 
could stand the inconvenience. Besides, I was weak, my lungs had 
been badly affected, and a return to my old life would be highly 
unwise. A false step with my back and I might suffer injuries for 
the rest of my life. 

But I balanced those odds against the extra month of lying on 
my back. With my five weeks’ journey on the Schwaben, and the 
four days in San Francisco, my days in the slums, and my illness, 
this meant that too many weeks had passed since I sailed from 
Antwerp and that I was now far behind in my schedule. Add four 
more weeks of delay and my allotted span, when I could be away 
from home, would be nearly spent. And there was still my journey 
home through the Panama Canal, ranging from four to five weeks, 
if I had to return finally to a black-coated existence. So there 
seemed no other option. I had these two kindly men in my room 
for a longer period than usual the next morning, whilst I spoke to 
them as man to man, opening my heart, confiding my problems. 
They suggested that I should be measured for a brace, but they 
pointed out how uncomfortable it would be. 

George T. Davis, now a constant visitor, called next day with 
the suggestion that I stayed at their apartment on my return to 
normal life. It was, he said, not his own invitation, although he 
would have offered it, had he been a bachelor. Wives had the 
running of the house, and the servant problem here was acute. 
It was Helene’s suggestion that I left the hospital in their care, 
until I finally found my feet. 

It is a sure standard in life to know that the heart of a man who 
writes on Sport is large and continually expanding. George was 
such a man. During the whole period of our friendship I did not 
hear an unkind word from his lips, save that he expressed himself 
a little forcibly upon certain of the younger generation, who 
seemed to prefer questionable indoor sports to those of the great 
outdoors. His speciality was track meetings, but his inherent love 
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ball. What worldly possessions he had, he shared. Good. 


fellowship exuded from his pores, as did the perspiration during 
‘his “unusual” summer, when the normal three days of intensive 
heat became three languid weeks at a stretch. We drank some 
canned beer together, in my room, and I accepted his invitation 
as sincerely as it was given. With this added weight to my 
arguments, I spoke to the doctors next morning. They capitu- 
lated, but they did not think that I should enjoy life in the brace 
the man was coming to measure me for to-morrow. Still, they 
saw my point of view. 

A week later George called for me in his car to collect me and 
my belongings, the Robbinses having telephoned to invite me to 
join their box the following night for the Actors’ Benefit Concert 
at the Pan-Pacific Auditorium, of which Jack was chairman of 
the music committee. They were sending me two seats, so that I 
could bring whom I desired. Jack Kapp, president of our American 
company, had just arrived from New York, with Frieda, his wife, 
and Myra, their child. They had telephoned me at the hospital, 
and were coming to see me at the Davises’ house that night. But 
things seemed to be happening now in their wrong order. I was 
delighted at the prospect of seeing the Kapps, but there was still 
the ending of my first chapter: the second chapter seemed to be 
beginning before its appointed time. There was no longer secrecy, 
disguise. It was, even so, tremendously exciting to become again a 
member of that passing panorama, the endless stream of traffic 
which passed along Wilshire Boulevard. I looked up as George T. 
Davis drove past the impressive front of the “Good Samaritan” 
Hospital, and I saw the outside of my window for the first time. 
I had dreamt so many dreams lying there in the cool of the night, 

the radio playing by my side. I wondered whether, this time, they 
would coincide with my plans. But I wished that Joseph and 
Sid Stein had answered my letters. I would have enjoyed seeing 
them. 
Jack Kapp and I, on our respective sides of the Atlantic, have 
worked harmoniously for four years. I have visited him and his 
family in New York; he and Frieda have visited me in London. 


was foot 
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business associates, for we have learnt the undeniable bonds of 
friendship. It gave me an eerie sensation to see him walk into the 
Davises’ apartment after dinner, for he was but the second contact 
I had had with home since my arrival in Los Angeles. Yet, as is 
the case with people to whom three thousand miles of ocean do 
not matter, we met as though we had been seeing each other 
regularly day by day. We merely shook hands and laughed. 
Jack looked unchanged; Frieda had heard of a new diet and had 
lost weight. Immediately Jack, absorbed as always in his business, 
began telling me of the latest sales figures, quoting me statistics, 
eulogising upon the prospects of the company, never silent. He 
did not seem to realise that I was here on a more important mission 
than the sale of gramophone records. He was now to spend some 
time in Hollywood, he said, supervising a long period of important 
recordings, and what an opportunity it was for me to be present 
at these sessions! He had always wanted me to meet certain of the 
stars who made up our American catalogue. He had taken a 
bungalow at the Beverly Hills Hotel, and would call for me first 
thing in the morning. It was a lucky thing that his arrival should 
have coincided with my departure from hospital. We should be 
able to get down to work right away now! 

I knew Jack’s enthusiasm of old, but I found it difficult to adjust 
myself to his mood as I had done in former days. I had last stood 
on my own two feet when my address had been Main Street. I 
had passed through double pneumonia and a broken back, 
graduating through a curious hospital, where no one seemed to 
like answering bells, to one where the luxury, though costly, was 
extremely consoling. I should, on medical advice, still be lying 
in that adjustable bed, “Flo Nightingale” in attendance, the radio 
playing, but I had changed all that by my own volition in order 
to move more hurriedly towards the studios. Instead, I seemed to 
have jumped right back into the world of gramophone records, 
which I thought to be so many miles behind. I seemed to have 
jumped, too, at a psychological moment. Jack’s telephone call 
had come through to the hospital while waiting, my bag packed, 
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moment. 

George Davis helped me into bed later that night, after the 
Kapps had left, I realising that fate was again hindering my 
progress. It was good to see Jack and Frieda, all the same. Good, 
too, to be lying in a normal bed in a private home. But I must 
not let Jack know that my thoughts were now concentrated so 
utterly along one single track. I must spend some time with him 
in the recording studios, and make the best of existing conditions 
later. I could not continue my journey as “Ed Hamilton” any 
longer, for there were too many people now who knew of my 
presence here. Yet I must still see every angle of life in Hollywood 
before seeing Joseph. I wondered whether, perhaps, he was 
making another quick trip to England. Yet if he was, the letter he 
had asked me to send to await his arrival would be an open sesame 
even so. He had stressed that. Perhaps Sid Stein was away too, 
and had not received my letter. It was curious that these two 
men should now be executives in the motion picture industry! 

I next remember hearing George moving about in the bathroom, 
as he prepared for his day’s work on his newspaper, and I realised 
that my journey from the hospital and sitting up late talking to the 
Kapps last night had tired me, for I had fallen asleep almost as 
my head had touched the pillow, and my bed, I noticed, as I 
heard George about his morning ablutions, was still uncrumpled. 
He helped me to my feet before leaving the apartment, and I 
began my own dressing so that I should be ready for Jack’s arrival. 
But I was extremely tottery “on my pins,’ and the brace was more 
uncomfortable even than the doctors had prophesied. After a 
morning spent in shaking the hands of artists and studio officials, 
and listening to records being made, Jack took me across the road 
to Lucey’s, where we had lunch. The first face I saw in that res- 
taurant opposite Paramount Studios was Lubitsch’s. I recognised 
it from his photograph. I seemed to be very near to my goal now. 

Over lunch Jack turned to me, and said: 

“I hope you won't resent what I am going to say. But Frieda 
and I have been talking it over. We know that you're only 
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drawing your director’s fees now, and illness, in the States, is very 
expensive. All we want to know is—can we help? Don’t let’s 
talk about it any more. It’s embarrassing for both of us. Just let 
me know how much you'll need.” 

I believe that Jack was genuinely disappointed when I assured 
him that it would not be necessary to accept his kindness, and after 
lunch I returned to the Davises’ apartment to relax and to see about 
having my evening clothes pressed, after their long rest in my 
trunk, in time for Jack Robbins’s invitation. Helene came with 
me, using the other ticket. She wore a white dress, which suited 
her. The Robbinses called for us in their car, and I was glad to 
find that Jimmy McHugh was in our party, for I have enjoyed his 
music for so many years, especially when his lyric writer was 
Dorothy Fields. Jimmy has five hundred songs to his credit— 
I can’t give you Anything but Love, I’m in the Mood for Love, Lovely 
to look at, Dinner at Eight, Lost in a Fog, My Dancing Lady, Cuban 
Love Song, I Can’t Dance, On the Sunny Side of the Street, and 
the music of Blackbirds being a few of his outstanding melodies 
which come quickly to my mind. Jimmy is tall, grey-haired, 
distinguished. His son was with us. 

To reach the Pan-Pacific Auditorium, once we were within a 
mile radius, became a laborious process, moving in short bursts, 
stopping, engines roaring, horns sounding, police trying vainly to 
disentangle the sea of shining automobiles which pressed forward, 
their heavy cargoes intent upon seeing the greatest show ever 
staged, where 1,600 artists were to perform for a theatrical 
charity, and numbers ranging from 15,000 to 20,000 were to seek 
admittance. 

As we entered this vast auditorium I feared that I should become 
trampled underfoot. The crowds surged in, but my speed of 
locomotion was limited. Little Jack Robbins clung to me and 
assisted me along, but I was considerably relieved when, at last, 
we reached our box, a ringed-off enclosure near the front. The 
heat of an already oppressive night was increased by the thousands 
of perspiring bodies around us. I heard someone laugh heartily. 
It was Edward Arnold, his large red neck to my left. I sat beside 
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Jack, so that he could show me the personalities as they entered— 
Oscar Hammerstein, George Jessel—and I looked at him for a 
long time, for Dorothy Bell had played in the same shows with 
him in years gone by—Jesse Lasky, A. W. Griffiths, Joan Blondell, 
Frank Morgan, Hugh Herbert, Ben Blue, Eddie Cantor—these 
people passed in front of me. Now Irving Thalberg and Norma 
Shearer, Douglas Fairbanks and Sylvia, his new wife, Gilbert 
Roland, Constance Bennett—they seemed all to be entering the 
same box. However many thousands were still pouring into this 
enormous arena, there seemed as many thousands outside waiting 
to gain entrance to an entertainment to raise money for indigent 
actors, organised under the presidency of Daniel Frohman. The 
heat was appalling; my collar had completely wilted; I noticed 
that an exotic creature in the box behind me had large beads of 
sweat on her face. It was not common only to me, this inability 
to stop perspiring. But I realised that my weakened condition 
was adding to my discomfort. I wondered what Dr. Frick would 
do if he knew that I was here. I was to go straight to bed after 
dinner every night, he said. 

This fantastic spectacle finally opened, as did the Democratic 
Party’s Convention at Philadelphia when Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected as the party's candidate, by a two minutes’ silence in 
memory of Will Rogers. A framed paintung of this much-loved 
comedian was carried on to the enormous stage, the lights in the 
arena being lowered while a searchlight played upon his picture, 
dimming until it faded into darkness, and I saw the holder hurry 
with it into the wings. Then the lights came on again, and 
the entertainment proper began. 

It is commonly known that the theatrical profession lend thie 
most sympathetic ears of all to charity. Yet to see the galaxy of 
stars who performed for us in that stifling hall, over a period of 
some hours, was a moving and inspiring sight. The greatest, the 
smaller names, the dancers, the troupes, the choirs, the ensembles 
—all were there, working in aid of this deserving cause, the larger 
names sometimes taking the smaller parts, so that one had, on 
occasion, to use one’s eyes quickly to understand the meaning of 
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the deafening applause. Edward Arnold’s laugh seemed still to 
dominate the proceedings. He laughed uproariously at every 
joke, finally leaving his seat to disappear into the background, 
before appearing on the stage to give us an extract from Diamond 
Jim, his latest picture. Clark Gable and Claudette Colbert did the 
same with the hitch-hiking scene from It Happened One Night, 
Frank Capra, the director of that successful picture, driving the 
old-fashioned Ford which Claudette finally stopped by raising 
her skirt saucily, so that Clark and Claudette obtained their free 
ride. Robert Montgomery drove across the stage in a Rolls- 
Bentley sports model, to tumultuous applause. Rose Ponselle sang. 
So did Dick Powell, Gene Raymond, Allan Jones, Billie Burke, 
Leo Carrillo, Jackie Cooper, Nelson Eddy, James Melton—some 
with vast choruses behind them, spectacular, ever moving; some 
with a more sombre background. Laurel and Hardy, May Robson 
speaking to us, Bette Davis and Frank Morgan, Mary Pickford 
and D. W. Griffiths—these names passed before us in a profusion 
of colour, excitement and heat. And a circus scene, the stage 
filled with prancing white horses; now Shakespeare’s many char- 
acters passing slowly before us. Warren William, Flora Finch, 
the old silent-day partner of John Bunny, Edmund Gwenn as a 
butler, in chorus with Eric Blore and Herbert Mundin, three 
cheering faces from home for me to see, I laughing until I thought 
my noise must compete with Edward Arnold. William S. Hart, 
the star of the old Wild West, receiving an enormous ovation, the 
air in the smoke-filled auditorium becoming more dense and 
misty. But still the acts appeared, one after another, hour after 
hour, without pausing for breath, a masterpiece of production. 
“We'd better get you out before the end,” Jack whispered, 
but we had not reached the exit before the end had finally come. 
Our next problem was for Jack to find his car, while I stood 
being jostled by the tremendous crowds, standing wedged 
between Rose and Helene. Some time later we were driving 
to the Trocadero, the exclusive rendezvous of Hollywood's 
élite, each one of us agreeing that never before had we witnessed 
so magnificent or gigantic a spectacle. As I entered the Trocadero 
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I found my hand being shaken welcomingly by Cary Grant and 
Randolph Scott, both of whom I had seen last in London, then 
being introduced to Stuart Irwin. Then shaking Mary Bryant's 
hand, whom I had also seen recently in London, and who was 
now Cary’s supper partner. Then to Spencer Tracey. I turned to 
find Franz Steininger and his lovely Viennese wife, Dela Lind, 
who had recently been placed under contract by Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. It was some years since I had seen Franz conducting in 
London. It was exciting to meet him again—here. Every one 
seemed to be here. The Trocadero was crowded. The orchestra 
was playing inside. Lines of cars were drawing up and depositing 
other patrons from the Benevolent Fund Concert, a well-dressed 
crowd, orderly, happy, each seeming to receive congratulations 
for his contribution towards the success of the evening. Jack 
Robbins had made his reservations, and, shaking hands again 
with Franz and waving to the others, I wended my way labori- 
ously towards our table. 

I asked Jimmy McHugh how he started to write music, once 
we were all seated at the table, for he looked more like a prosperous 
banker than a musician. He began life as a plumber, he said. 
It seemed inconceivable that this distinguished-looking, grey- 
haired man, with the sensitive hands, could once have handled 
ball-cocks and cisterns, but he smiled and added: 

“Yes. From plumbing to hit-song writing. That’s my life’s 
story, Ted. Frankly, I always liked music. Used to write little 
ditties while I was at school, but they didn’t mean anything. So 
I left school and became a plumber. Doing a job in the Boston 
Opera House, one time, someone learnt I could play, and en- 
couraged me to keep on with it. So I quit plumbing,” he smiled, 
“and got a job with Irving Berlin’s Boston publishing office. 
Eight dollars a week playing in the audition rooms.” 

Jack Robbins seemed anxious, then, that we had some service, 
demanding attention. We finally ordered our supper and some 

“Well, it wasn’t long before I became professional manager for 
that firm,” Jimmy continued, “and they sent me to New York. 
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But I joined the Mills’ firm shortly after. I found and introduced 
Duke Ellington while I was there. He was working in an orchestra 
pit, and I put him in the Cotton Club. It was Ellington who 
really started Irving Mills off as an artists’ manager. Then one day 
Dorothy Fields walked into the office, as a lyric writer, looking 
for work. We got together, and, well—I guess we’ve written 
one or two songs together since then,” and Jimmy’s smile was 
modest and attractive. 

“What are you doing here now?” I asked. 

“Just finished the score of the new Shirley Temple picture, 
The Bowery Princess,” he said, “‘and signed a contract with Uni- 
versal. I like it down here.” 

‘And what are you going to do?’ I asked his son, still at a 
university. 

“Oh,” replied Jimmy, with a laugh, “he persists on being a 
song writer, and I insist that he won't.” 

“Yes,” Rose agreed, “‘it’s certainly a hard fight in the music 
business, Ted. It’s funny to think of Jack, now—his life-story 
sold to the Saturday Evening Post, his offices in New York, his 
offices here, our apartment in New York, our new home in 
Beverly Hills, our two sons. He’s the same age as you, Jimmy— 
forty-two. Jack started as an errand-boy in New York! Then 
got a job with his uncle, working in the stock room of his small 
music business. I made Jack have his name put on the door of that 
business after he’d been there a few years, and the firm then be- 
came Richmond and Robbins. Then Jack decided to marry me, 
and we started life together on one song—Tell Me. That was all 
we had in the world.” 

“Was that long ago, Rose?”’ I asked. 

“Seventeen years. But I still have to look after Jack as if 
he was a child,” she said. “‘I still hand him out his pocket-money! 
He'd give everything away, otherwise!”’ 

‘He would,” Jimmy agreed. 

“And for the last seventeen years,” Rose continued, “he’s 
just slaved for his business.” 

“No holidays?” I asked. 
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“Only once. I made him go up to New York then, through 
the Panama Canal, as I thought the sea trip would do him 
good. But,” she smiled, “the whole tip was ruined. He 
found that one of the fiddle players in the orchestra played 
out of tune!”’ 

I looked at the dynamic little man seated farther down the 
table, the light from a table lamp accentuating the brightness of 
his eyes. He was talking animatedly, his expressive hands lending 
emphasis to the words which poured in a torrent from his lips. 
He was, as Rose had just said, a child—a lovable, excitable child, 
warm-hearted, not understanding the things outside the realm of 
his own little world, so that each other happening in life became 
a plaything at which he stared in wonderment. I had watched 
and heard Jack at the concert. I do not believe that anyone in that 
vast audience had enjoyed himself more than Jack Robbins. Not 
even Edward Arnold. 

“But success has not spoiled Jack,” Rose added thoughtfully, 
her slim fingers around her glass. “Even when he bought Leo 
Feist’s business for four hundred and fifty thousand dollars he 
wasn't really proud, and that was something to be proud about. 
What did please him was that Leo Feist’s widow asked him to 
lunch after the deal had gone through. She was the idol of his 
youth, you see. When he was a kid on the streets, crazy to be in 
music—she was the wife of America’s greatest publisher! Get 
Jack to tell you about that! He'll tell you himself that it was the 
greatest moment of his life.” 

I believed that of the man who’ wanted to take an unshaven 
tramp into supper at the ‘“ Brown Derby.” Jack’s standards were 
human; those were all he knew. 

“But you are proud, Rose?” I said. 

“Yes,” she said, “I’m proud of the little chap. Who wouldn’t 
be? He’s the biggest publisher in America to-day, Ted, yet you 
can’t change him. We've bought a lovely home here, but he doesn’t 
know what it’s all about. We've got a swimming-pool, but he’s 
never been in it. He’s got his own library, but he only reads the 
Hollywood Reporter and Variety. 1 did start him off on a book some 
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years ago, but he’s not finished it yet. He’s even talking music 
now, if you listen,” she added smilingly. 

He was. 

“[’'d love you to see our home, Ted,” she said presently. 
‘Could you drop in to-night?” 

I looked at my watch. Dr. Don Frick must never know of this. 
But I looked, too, at Rose. 

“*T’d love to,” I said, and I took her hand. 

It was good to be again with friends like Rose and Jack, people 
who gave you welcome unaffectedly, who told you of their 
struggles without fecling that they were dragging unpleasant 
bogies from the past. Rose had played as big a part as Jack in the 
building of his great business. This warm-hearted, courageous 
woman had thrown in her lot with him when their only asset 
in life had been a song, which had to be made into a “hit’”’ if they 
must eat. There seemed little trace of those anxious days as I 
looked at Rose now. She was slim, fair, and had amazing poise. 
She was exquisitely dressed, simply, yet with faultless taste. Had 
I not known her, I should have believed her to be a star. Her 
jewellery was perfect. 

“You don’t wear that locket any longer, Rose,” I said. 

She laughed. 

“So you remember that! Well, the boys are growing up now. 
They’re not babies any more. Buddy’s even bigger than his 
father.” 

“IT know. I’ve seen him.” 

“Of course!”” she said. ‘When Jack told me he’d seen you, I 
simply couldn’t believe it. Buddy thought Jack was up to his 
old tricks when he saw you two standing together. Some old 
hobo with a hard-luck story! Did you enjoy living down there, 
Ted?” she asked, looking at me. 

“More than I can tell you, Rose,’’ I said. 

And in the ensuing conversation I realised that Rose Robbins 
was one of the few people I should meet here who would really 
understand. 

“Let's go,” she said presently, releasing her hand from mine. 
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It was 4 a.m. when the Robbinses’ negro chauffeur drove Helene 
and me through the darkness towards the Davises’ apartment. We 
had seen a beautiful home, floodlit as though by a thousand candles, 
standing idly on a hill-side. We had walked through its many 
rooms, wondering upon the beauty of each. We had looked down 
at the younger son as he lay peacefully asleep in his extensive 
suite, and I had seen Jack creep towards a cupboard and remove a 
small military tunic from the array of tiny suits dangling tidily 
on their hangers. He removed it stealthily, and stood holding it, 
fondling it almost lovingly, the smallest tunic I have ever seen. 

“This is what the little fellow wears to school,” he whispered, 
his face radiant. 

As we tiptoed downstairs Rose led me into Jack’s book-lined 
study. On an otherwise empty desk lay the latest issue of Variety, 


opened. 


I did not hear George’s morning ablutions. When I awoke 
the sun was streaming in through my window, and there was 
silence in the apartment. Helene was still asleep. But there was 
much to do to-day, for, apart from getting myself into my steel 
paraphernalia unaided, I had to get about the business of sorting 
out this unsatisfactory situation which was neither one thing nor 
the other. I remembered then that George was rising at 5 a.m., 
that morning, to go to his newspaper, and would be returning 
home in the early afternoon. So I waited for his return. 

“If you still want to go on with your plans,” he said, “you can 
still do so from here. That is, if you can get about. But that sort 
of thing isn’t in my line. I’m a sports writer—see? But the stars 
have gone crazy on polo. You might get some sort of a job out 
there. That is, if you can manage it.” 

The following Sunday I rose and retrieved my Main Street 
clothes from my suitcases, now installed in the Davises’ apartment, 
and examined them as lovingly as Jack Robbins had fingered the 
minute uniform of his small son. But the zest seemed to have 
gone from the adventure. I was maimed now, and it made little 
sense. To dress again in these soiled clothes seemed like some 
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fancy dress, a mockery, utterly insincere. During the last few 
days Jack and Frieda Kapp, with their unfailing kindness, had 
asked me to dine. I had met Bing Crosby and his manager and 
brother, Everett Crosby, and I remembered, as I watched the 
rehearsal for Bing’s broadcast at the N.B.C. Studios on Melrose, 
how I had wished that I had met Bing before starting on my 
adventure. The clothes he wore would have suited me admirably 
for that role. When I first saw Bing slouch on to the stage, a 
white cap on the back of his head, wearing an open-necked shirt 
and a pair of trousers, I thought that a workman had arrived to 
attend to the microphone. He seemed completely disinterested 
in the whole proceedings, a little over weight, bored, insolent 
almost, in his manner. Even when he shook my hand across the 
footlights I could not believe that this was Bing. But the world’s 
most successful vocalist is colour blind. Unless he is carefully 
valeted he will appear with socks of a different hue. In addition 
to this, he has a supreme contempt for clothes in general, which 
is no doubt responsible for his unfortunate appearance in certain 
of his pictures. I had also attended the actual broadcast, to find 
him stil] arrayed in his “hobo” clothes, still completely unaware 
of the listening audience in the N.B.C. theatre, joking as naturally 
with Bob Burns as though they were together in some private 
room. 

I had met song writers, such as John Burke, who, with Arthur 
Johnston, had written the score for Bing’s forthcoming picture, 
Pennies from Heaven, and I had found that this attractive youth, 
who had written such successes as Annie doesn't live here any more, 
The Beat of my Heart and Shadows on the Swanee, to be one of the 
three lyric writers who had penetrated the world of song suc- 
cesses with a university education, the other two being Cole 
Porter and Lorenz Hart, and I wondered whether there was not 
more behind Jimmy McHugh’s determination that his son should 
become an attorney. 

I had met that expensive and amusing photographer and ex- 
polo player, Tom Collins, who, in spite of his name, drinks 
nothing stronger than coca-cola. I had met band leaders like 

P 
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Jimmy Dorsey, Jan Garber, Ben Bernie, and renewed acquaint- 
ance with Victor Young in our recording studios. Whilst having 
supper with Jack and Frieda Kapp at the “Brown Derby,” outside 
which I had stood hungrily some weeks before, I had seen Bruce 
Cabot and Adrienne Ames enter with Johnny Weissmuller and 
Lupe Velez, and I had hastened to have a word with them, for 
I had seen a great deal of Adrienne and Bruce when they were in 
England two years before. It was exciting to meet old friends like 
this. They were surprised to find me here, and immediately 
invited me to their home. But things were becoming out of 
hand. I had never planned them this way. 

To be re-dressing, therefore, in my soiled clothes seemed almost 
sacrilege. I had worn them last when they had grown to become 
part of me. Now they seemed but a dishonest joke. But I did 
not shave that Sunday morning when I hoped to become a 
groom, and George and Helene motored me to Uplifters’ Club, 
about twenty miles outside Hollywood, towards the sea. It was 
here, George told me, that Robert Montgomery, Charles Farrell, 
John Mack Brown, Walt Disney, Darryl Zanuck, Jack Hole, 
Jimmy Gleason and “Big Boy’’ Guinn Williams were members, 
and Will Rogers had built his home so that he could be nearer 
to the game he loved. Will’s sons, Will Junior and Jimmy, played 
there still, Captain Wesley White, the internationally famous 
polo referee, was the man to approach for a job, George told me. 

“Hey—Vic!”’ this large man called presently to his head 
groom. “Give this feller a job. He’s crippled, but he says he can 
work. I'll take care of his money later.” 

“Thank you, sir,” I said. 

I found myself watching Wesley White, in his immaculate 
white riding-breeches, proceed brusquely on his way. Then I 
noticed May Robson entering the grandstand. 

“This way,” Vic called. 

It was a warm afternoon. The scene reminded me of a summer 
afternoon at Lord’s, elegantly dressed women treading the soft 
green turf, a flag flying from the mast. The grass seemed so very 


green. 
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“This way!” 

I turned quickly then and followed Vic towards the ponies in 
a ringed-off enclosure behind the grandstand. I did not realise 
the slowness of my gait until I was in the open. In rooms people 
seemed to walk slowly, because rooms were always full. My 
walking, in any case, had been confined to the Davises’ apartment, 
our recording studios, or the Trocadero, where I merely sat. It 
took me a long time to reach the enclosure, and I wondered what 
Dr. Don Frick would say if he knew what I was doing. I won- 
dered, too, if I were not being incredibly stupid. But I examined 
my hands, well rubbed in dried soil, and once more they looked 
the part. 

“Hurry up!” 

“Coming,” I called, out of breath, panting, 

‘Take off those blankets!’’ 

“Right.” 

I limped towards the end pony, which turned at my coming. 
As I approached it more closely it kicked viciously. I hoped that 
it would not do that again, as I could not easily move out of its 
way. I finally removed the blanket, hung it over the rail, and 
proceeded to remove some more. 

“Not those!”’ 

“Sorry.” 

“Saddle up that one!” 

“Right.” 

It was a long time since I had saddled a horse, for I have been 
unable to ride since the war. I became a little mixed up with my 
straps, and Vic walked over and took them rudely from my 
hands. 

‘Start sponging down after the first chukka!”’ 

“Right.” 

There seemed little for me to do now, although there was 
considerable activity inside the enclosure, ponies being saddled, 
some restless and out of hand, grooms mounting them and riding 
them away in the direction of the field the other side of the grand- 
stand. I limped about, getting in people’s way, until I finally 
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found myself alone, save for a string of ponies, their blankets 
on their backs, tied to the rail of the enclosure. It seemed an 
incredibly stupid thing that I had done. 

A few late arrivals drove up and hurried into their seats. 
Otherwise I stood a lone figure behind the grandstand, unable to 
see anything of the game, a string of polo ponies under my care, 
a merciless sun beating down upon my head. Occasionally a 
pony became restless, and I looked in its direction apprehensively. 
The flies were worrying me now, too. I could hear the crack of a 
ball and the soft thud of many hoofs, the shouting from the players 
in their moments of excitement, the applause from the grand- 
stand. I have never seen a sky so blue. I lit a cigarette. 

This seemed a dull occupation now I had got it. And the loose 
soil of the enclosure made walking difficult. One of the tapes 
became caught up in a pony’s ear as a blanket slipped across its 
back to one side, and it was bucking its head up and down. I 
threw my cigarette away, and approached it, replacing the blanket 
in position and re-tying the tapes, before limping nervously 
away and taking up my position in the centre of the enclosure 
again, away from restive hoofs. A little boy approached the rails 
and began petting the ponies, which were already being irritated 
sufficiently by the flies, and I discovered some excitement in one 
corner as a pony bucked its head to avoid having its nose tickled, 
and roused its nearest companion, which bucked its hindquarters 
against the other's, and I witnessed a savage exhibition of kicking. 

“Leave those ponies alone!”’ I shouted. “Go away!” 

The little boy walked off, whistling loudly, his hands in his 
pockets. The first chukka seemed to be taking a very long time. 

My thoughts were rudely interrupted by the sudden excitement 
which was now taking place in the passage leading to the field. 
Grooms were returning hurriedly into the enclosure with their 
charges, steaming, breathless. 

“Get busy!” Vic shouted to me. “Go on—take this one!” 

The enclosure was now a seething mass of horseflesh and 
grooms. I found a bucket by my side, how I do not know, and 


I was removing a saddle. 
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“Where do I put this?” I asked. 

“Hell! Over the rail at the end!” 

I stood with the saddle in my hands, then I proceeded to limp 
my way to the other end of the enclosure, where I hung it over 
the rail, treading warily as I wended my way through sweating 
ponies and busy grooms. As I returned I realised that I did not 
know which of the many ponies I was to sponge down, and the 
heavy breathing of the grooms and their charges, the rising dust, 
and the general distractions around me, added to my confusion. 
I returned to the pony which I thought was mine, to find Vic 
busy at work on the other side of its foaming body. 

“Finish this one off!” he said, throwing his sponge into the 
bucket and hurrying away. 

I tried to reach down to retrieve the sponge, but this seemed 
a feat beyond my capabilities. With a final effort I found my hand 
clutching a slimy object in the bucket, and I came slowly back to 
a standing position. Then I began to remove steaming sweat from 
its flanks. 

“Give it plenty underneath,” Vic shouted, passing again. 

“Right.” 

Once more I leant down towards the bucket. I did not realise 
that the ground could be so far away. I seemed to be working 
very slowly, for the groom behind me was already starting on his 
second pony. I began scraping the water off mine, as the others 
were doing, finally finding its blanket, putting it on, ensuring that 
the tapes were securely fastened, and leading it to the rails, where 
I tied it up. 

‘Give a hand with that one!”’ 

I turned and began assisting the groom behind me, having to 
move farther for my bucket now each time I wetted my sponge, 
but we finally cleaned the beast and tied it up. No one seemed to 
pay any heed to me, for we were all too occupied in our frenzied 
and respective tasks. As I bent down each time, I saw beneath the 
belly of my pony the restive hocks of other excited animals, and 
the puny legs of the ever-active grooms. It was unbelievably 


dusty down there. 
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As if by magic, and with staccato instructions from Vic, the 
enclosure cleared, the remaining grooms jumping hurriedly into 
saddles and riding off. I stood then and stretched my back. It 
was pleasant to remain in an upright position again, brcathing 
comparatively pure air. It seemed strangely quiet after the activity 
of a moment before. It had been harder work than I had thought. 
Now I was alone, in charge of the ponies, and I glanced round the 
enclosure and noted, with relief, that all was well. It seemed an 
even more incredibly stupid thing that I had done, but there was 
no retreat. I reached for my packet of ‘‘Chesterfields”’ and noted, 
with some horror, that the dried soil which I had rubbed so care- 
fully into the pores of my hands had washed off. They were now 
white as a woman’s, just as I had seen themas they grew daily whiter 
until they had matched, almost, the coverlet of my sick-bed, 
emaciated too, the hands almost of an artist. This would not do. 
I replaced the “Chesterfields’’ into my pocket, and bent down 
once more and rubbed them hastily in the dusty soil of the 
enclosure, but my hands were still damp and the dust had little 
effect. A pony started to kick. I rose and adjusted its halter. 
Well, if my job was to wash ponies, I must make the best of it, 
hiding my hands as I best could. 

The next chukka passed peacefully enough. The match, it 
seemed, was between Santa Monica and the Uplifters’ Club, and 
I decided, once I had worked myself into some form of routine, 
to steal through the passage, after the grooms had gone, and see 
something of the game myself, as this Cimderella-like occupation 
did not suit me. But it was pleasant to be in the fresh air again, 
with green trees swaying gently above one’s head, to see birds 
flying by, and smell again the unmistakable fragrance of hay. It 
seemed strangely like England as I stood looking at the whiteness 
of the grandstand, the crack of a ball being struck sounding 
almost as though it had left the willow of some cricket bat to 
reach the boundary of some county green, the rustling of the 
trees behind me, the gentle applause adding to the illusion. Even 
my charges were peaceful now, staring with brown melancholy 
eyes into space, blanketed and tied to a rail. There were no clouds 
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in the sky: no movement anywhere. A contrast to the frantic 
activity when Vic returned. 

Once more I threw away my cigarette and leapt into activity 
with my sponge, carrying saddles, removing blankets, saddling- 
up, unsaddling, putting on blankets, tying up finally to a rail, 
avoiding being kicked, avoiding getting in people’s way, bending 
as nimbly as I was able, moving with all possible haste, sweating, 
coughing from the rising dust, swearing, as expertly at times as 
my companions, wondering always what induced me to do this 
fantastically stupid thing. I was not even seeing the game! My 
companions, knowing that I was only casual labour, were giving 
me all the unpleasant jobs, too, and there were still many chukkas 
to go. 

The interval provided a little variety in my afternoon, for 
certain of the people in the grandstand walked round to look at the 
ponies, and stood, smoking contentedly, while I continued to 
clean off sweat from steaming flanks and grunted and groaned my 
way into my bucket. I glanced up once to see John Mack Brown 
looking at me across the rails, puzzled. But I did not shine as a 
groom, I am afraid. 

Captain Wesley White paid me a dollar after the game. As I 
took it gratefully, my first American salary, I decided to ask him 
to autograph it for me one day. That great sportsman has a kind 
heart. He must have known that I could not be of much use with 
that lumbering gait, and he paid me the dollar from his own 
pocket. I shall always treasure that dollar. As I limped away, I 
remembered one glimpse I had had of the game. These men who 
spend their days posing with painted faces in front of a camera play 
hard when they play. I had seen “Big Boy’’ Guinn Williams 
striking the ball like an international. 

George and Helene drove me home later that evening, stiff, 
tired and a little despondent. I rose next morning and telephoned 
for a yellow cab, and drove to the R.K.O. Studios on Melrose 
Avenue, to keep an appointment with Bruce Cabot. It was my 
first visit to any of the studios, and I was looking forward to the 
experience; also to renewing my acquaintance with Bruce. The 
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first person I saw as we sat down to lunch in the R.K.O. Com- 
missary was George Metaxa, whom I had not seen for many 
years. He had just married, and was anxious to hear of London 
since the days of Bitter Sweet. A lovely creature came and sat with 
us, straight from her work on the set, in a period costume and 
full make-up. She was playing in A Woman Rebels, with Katharine 
Hepburn and Herbert Marshall. Elizabeth Allan was in that 
picture, too, she said. I did not hear the girl’s name, but she was 
incredibly beautiful. The heat in this crowded commissary was 
overpowering, but we continued to laugh and talk over the old 
days, George Metaxa and I, Bruce telling us how anxious he was 
to work in England. Then I accompanied Bruce and watched 
him enter a bank, which he was planning to rob, and talked to 
Jimmy Gleason, who was the detective so hotly on his trail in 
this new gangster picture, Don’t turn ’em loose. After Bruce had 
driven up to the bank about ten times—really it was the actual 
entrance to the R.K.O. Studios, but a hanging sign was erected 
above for the occasion, with the name of a bank painted on a large 
board—and Bruce had hardly reached the steps before Jimmy 
Gleason’s car drew up behind him (this being timed to a nicety, 
with suitable furtive glances), the director’s sensitive eyes finally 
passed the shot as “okay,”’ and Bruce took me inside to one of 
the stages, where another section of the story was being “shot.”’ 
Here Lewis Stone, his moustache removed so that I did not recog- 
nise him, was standing before a large white screen. Presently I 
heard a projector clicking behind that screen, and I saw that Lewis 
Stone was now standing on a railway station, as a film of a station 
scene was projected on to the screen from the other side. He was 
waiting for a train, it appeared, a camera on our side of the screen 
photographing the whole, so that when the train arrived at the 
station, puffing and snorting, and people hurried along the 
platform, the illusion was complete. Lewis Stone was standing 
on the platform waiting for someone, scanning those faces as they 
passed from the train. When this little piece of trick photography 
was finished, Lewis Stone joined us, a modest, charming fellow. 
He was Bruce’s father in this picture, he said. Then Bruce and I, 
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his services unrequired for some moments, stepped into a drawing- 
room of an English country house, and sat comfortably in arm- 
chairs before a “property” fire. I then explained to him my real 
presence in Hollywood, and that it had been my plan to endeavour 
to get work as a small-part actor, but that there was not time, now, 
for me to find such work myself. 

“Well,” Bruce laughed, “I don’t know how you can act with 
a limp like yours, but if you really want to do some film work, 
I don’t see why you can’t become a convict in this picture. We'll 
be shooting the jail scene in a day or so. Might be a gangster 
who’s been shot up!” 

It seemed strange to be sitting in an English country home in a 
Hollywood studio with a man I knew well, but had never seen at 
his work, a railway station scene to my right, as it was being run 
through again on to that screen, discussing the possibilities of my 
becoming a gangster. 

“But I can’t promise anything,” Bruce said. “I can only let 
you know which day we'll be shooting. If you come along, and 
someone doesn’t turn up, it will be okay. But if all the crowd 
arrive, then you'll be out of luck. Sell, I'll let you know.” 

I thanked him, and we continued to sit comfortably by the 
‘fireside’ until his services were again required, each of us filling 
in the gaps of the last two years. I left him later, he having asked 
me to dine, and I decided, as I drove home in a yellow cab, that 
I should now move on to Ariel’s apartment and begin looking 
after myself once more. 

George’s large-heartedness would hear no word of my depar- 
ture, when I informed him of my intentions. I must continue to 
stay in their apartment, he said, and the longer I stayed, the more 
that would please him. I was remaining in their home for the 
duration of my Hollywood visit, as far as he was concerned. 
Helene informed me that was her intention too. There must be 
no thought of my going. My room was there and they enjoyed 
having it occupied. But I had promised Ariel to “‘caretake”’ his 
apartment during his long absence, and I pointed out this fact to 
my kind hosts. It was some days, even so, before I was allowed to 
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move my belongings into South Detroit Street. Joe Chapman, 
now my “Post Office”’ since Ariel was away on holiday, came in 
his car and moved me in, handing me over the keys and refreshing 
my mind as to the manner of working Kathryn’s labour-saving 
devices, about which I had once been instructed many weeks 
before, when we sat on Ariel’s converted coca-cola barrels in his 
bar, the light fading slowly into night. 

“You left a few marks when you fell,” Joe said cheerfully, as 
he carried my belongings up the stairs. And when he was satisfied 
that I really understood how to work the “‘gadgets,”’ and knew 
where everything was kept, he left me, cheerful as usual, inform- 
ing me that he would deliver any mail that arrived for me, person- 
ally. By this means we should find occasion to meet, for I should 
not be visiting their “down town”’ office now that my objective 
was elsewhere. 

I slept that night in the Harrises’ voluminous double bed, 
wondering upon the amazing generosity of the American nation. 

At 7 a.m. next morning I heard the hooting of Bruce’s Duesen- 
berg roadster in the street outside, but I was already dressed and 
was waiting for him. My “call”’ was for 7.30 a.m. at Culver City. 
Seated beside Bruce in this long, gleaming and expensive auto- 
mobile was a man who might easily have been his brother. This 
was his “stand in,” to whom he was also giving a lift. I did not 
hear this man’s name, and I do not know it now. Bruce called 
him by a name so long and obviously fictitious that it could not 
have been given to him at baptism. They seemed good friends, 
those two. We stopped for a cup of tea en route, since none of us 
had had breakfast, and at 7.30 we drew up outside the entrance to 
M.G.M.’s Lot No. 2, in Overland Boulevard. There I got down 
from this hair-raising car, to which miles were a matter of indiffer- 
ence, and waited anxiously to know my fate. Bruce had agreed 
to speak to the assistant director about a “deserving case’’ he 
knew. If anyone failed to report on time, he would be glad if 
Ed Hamilton was given the job, for it was a real “hard luck”’ 
story. I stood anxiously by while this conversation took place, 
my hands in my pockets. 
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It was unbelievably hot, even at this early hour. I was, if I were 
honest with myself, feeling the effects of this sudden entry into 
a fast-moving world after the quiet of my life with “Flo Nightin- 
gale” in my room at the “Good Samaritan” Hospital. But I 
saw Bruce nod to me, beckoning me towards him, so I moved in 
his direction, and was presented with a small ticket, which was 
finally punched in the left-hand corner with an “‘M.”’ I was then 
told to proceed to a tent some hundred yards past the entrance, 
where I would obtain the necessary clothes for my part. I tried 
to hide my limp, in case they might send me back. A large tent 
loomed finally into view, and I walked inside and showed my 
ticket, glancing hurriedly round the interior to see men in varying 
stages of undress donning drab grey uniforms, each face more 
evil-looking than the next, most with a “cauliflower” ear and a 
broken nose. 

“Have I come to the right place?”’ I asked timidly of the man 
behind a trestle-table who was handing out uniforms. 

“Yah,” he replied, looking first at my pass. “‘That’s right. 
Name?”’ 

““Hamilton—Ed Hamilton.” 

“What size hat?” 

“Seven and a quarter.” 

“Boots?” 

“As large as you've got.” 

“Got a belt?” 

“No—I’m not wearing one to-day.” 

‘‘Hey—give this guy a belt,” he called to a man across the tent. 
Then he handed me a bundle of clothes. “These should fit. If 
they don’t—come back and I'll change ’em.” 

“Get a move on there!”’ a rude voice called behind me. “We 
ain't got all day!” 

“How do, mister?” the largest of the bruisers in the tent called 
to me as I passed, and I recognised a face that I had seen so many 
times in gangster pictures. 

“How do you do?” I replied solemnly, searching for the 
smallest-looking “‘convict” I could find to dress beside. 
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“It’s going to be lousily hot, boys,” a large bruiser remarked 
cheerfully, standing up in the suit God gave him, his muscles 
rippling in the sunlight which streamed in through the entrance 
of the tent. “Still, Bruce Cabot’s working to-day, so I guess we'll 
have some fun.” 

“They're sure making a tough guy of that kid, Pat.” 

“T'll say they are, Joe!’’ a voice answered from across the tent. 

““There’s room here,” said a wizened old man, whose white 
hair grew in a fringe around the back of his head, like a monk. 
“And we're sure in luck to-day.” 

“‘How’s that?’”’ I asked, as I watched this old man fold his 
trousers with almost loving care, leaving room for me to sit down 
on the wooden bench. 

“This is an R.K.O. picture. So we're on ‘location’ working 
here.” 

“Oh—I see,” I replied, sitting down to remove my clothes. 

“Which means—free lunch, mister. Only hope there’s chicken,” 
he added, smacking his lips in anticipation. “Hope it’s fried 
chicken, too.” 

I remembered then the long conversations I had listened to in 
Main Street on the subject of chicken. I had seen men become 
really heated as they argued upon how it should be cooked, for 
chicken is the hall-mark of a good dinner amongst the masses of 
the United States. 

“Yes, mister,” my grey-haired companion was saying, as he 
tied his bootlaces. “I hope it’s fried chicken to-day. Had a swell 
day last week with Warner’s—fried chicken and apple pie. 
Hope it’s apple pie to-day, too. They sure do things well out at 
Warner’s. Got a ‘bit’ to-day?” he asked, looking up. 

But I did not then know what a “bit” was. I offered him some 
chewing-gum hopefully. 

‘No, thanks, friend. Can’t chew. Got dentures—see?”’ 

66 Oh.” 

“Come on, boys!” a shirt-sleeved man wearing sun-glasses 
bawled through the flap of the tent. “On the set!” 

“Coming,” the remainder of us called. 
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The man behind the trestle-table had taken me at my word; 
my feet looked like “Little Tich.” 

“All fighters—these?” I asked my white-haired friend, as we 
left the tent together. 

“Yah—or wrestlers. Pat McKee, the big feller, he does both. 
Yah—there’s some famous old fighters working to-day—Joe 
Glick. You've heard of him?” 

“No.” 

““What!—never heard of Joe Glick! Why, he had more fights 
in Madison Garden, mister, than any fighter of his time. Must 
have earned a quarter of a million dollars at the game in the fifteen 
years he was fighting.” 

“Has he gotitnow?” 

My white-haired friend spat, seemingly without effort. 

“Wouldn’t be working at this game if he had—would he?”’ 
he muttered. 

“Is Pat McKee fighting still?” I asked, feeling acutely aware of 
the foolishness of my last question. 

“No—wouldn’t think it, would you, but Pat’s fifty-one. 
Seems to get plenty of work round the studios, now, Pat does. 
Good ‘type,’ I dare say. First time I’ve ever been cast for gangster 
parts myself.” 

“Same here,’ I replied. 

The shirt-sleeved man was waving his arms frantically in the 
distance as we walked through so realistic a village that, for a 
moment, I almost walked into one of the shops to buy myself a 
packet of cigarettes. 

‘On the set!” the shirt-sleeved man bawled more loudly, using 
his hands as a megaphone. 

“Better hurry,” said the old man. 

Outside the prison gates was considerable activity—cameras, 
lights, a Buick car, men in topees wearing no shirts, carpenters, a 
real live baby in the arms of someone much too young and 
attractive really to be its mother, the make-up man with his 
carefully trimmed beard putting the finishing touches to the face 
of the heroine, everybody talking at the top of their voices, men 
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shouting instructions, and, on the gangway leading to the most 
lifelike section of a liner I have ever seen, other men were fixing 
cameras. I examined the liner more carefully; it was correct in 
every detail. Even posted on the trunks piled on the “quayside”’ 
(on which some of my fellow-convicts were lolling as they read 
the Boxing News), the labels, which were multitudinous, were 
genuine and from all ends of the world. They must have been 
“‘shooting”’ a boat leaving Southampton Docks, for the posters 
on the wall behind me were genuine English railway posters 
advertising Eastbourne, Buckfast Abbey, Herefordshire, and a 
colourful poster headed This England of Ours. It was a curious 
sensation standing on that English quay, looking up at this perfect 
section of a liner with American convicts sprawling on the bag- 
gage, and the vast entrance to the State Prison twenty yards to 
my left. 

Another baby on a set somewhere behind me began to cry, 
which encouraged ours to do the same, so that the lovely creature 
who was nursing it rose and walked it up and down between the 
luggage, saying, “There—there!’’ and Pat McKee looked over 
the Boxing News, with a smile, and said: 

“Seems to me that kid’s kinda lucky, mister. Wouldn’t mind 
being treated that way, myself,” and then, returning to his usual 
expression, he asked in a business-like way: “What odds would 
you lay on Sharkey?” 

Having read no newspapers since I arrived here, I had no idea 
what Mr. Sharkey was doing. I looked thoughtful for a moment 
before replying: ‘Well, I don’t think he stands a chance,” and I 
waited, apprehensively, to see if I were making sense. 

“Yah—I guess you're right,” mused this giant of a man, taking 
a Camel cigarette from the breast-pocket of his prison tunic. 

“Have you got a ‘bit’ to-day?”’ I asked, determined to find out 
what a “‘bit’’ was. 

“‘No—not to-day, mister. Had last week, though. I suppose 
being so tall, they give me lines here and there. Did you see me in 
Fury?” 

“Of course.” 
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“Had a nice “bit’’ there. I remember when we were making 
The Big House on this set... .” 

‘The Big House was made here?”’ 

“Yah—we'll be working in the yard presently. I’ll show you 
the gates I helped to break down. We sure worked hard that day, 
settin’ the prison on fire.” 

The shouting of the lighting men, the camera-men, and the 
director, Mr. Stoloff, now reached fever pitch, and the heat was 
becoming intense, although it was only 8.30 a.m. After the scene 
ofa lawyer leaving prison and driving away with the heroine, who 
had charge now of the baby, was “‘shot’’ time and time again, 
and after Bruce Cabot was also “‘shot’’ leaving prison (the same 
Buick car being used each time, I hope that doesn’t matter) a 
voice boomed “Convicts—on the set!’ and Pat McKee put away 
his Boxing News with a “Don’t feel like work to-day,” and I 
followed him through the great prison gates, and lined up with 
the others in the outer yard. Before many moments, in charge of 
warders, we were marched through the next gates into the vast 
prison yard, the cameras “turning over.” We did that three 
times, the “prisoner’’ marching by my side being no other than 
Joe Glick, the man who had more fights in Madison Square than 
any fighter of his time. The man in front of me was my white- 
haired friend, who was retelling his mate about the chicken he 
had ‘on location” with Warner’s last week. Behind me walked a 
man whose boots were too tight and who muttered angrily and 
in strange oaths. Finally, that important part of the picture over, 
I was told to pick up one of the metal wheelbarrows I found lying 
in the prison yard and wheel it about, which I did all the morning, 
forming, I observed, in common with the rest, merely a back- 
ground for the work of my fellow-convict, Bruce Cabot, who was 
working nearer to the cameras behind me. 

No morning has ever passed as slowly, while I limped up and 
down that yard, looking at the broken noses of my fellow-prisoners, 
realising that I was but a cipher in this moving drama, distinguish- 
able only in the background, when this picture was presented 
throughout the world, by being the only “guy” with a limp. 
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But I continued to push my wheelbarrow, entering into the light- 
hearted banter as wheelbarrow passed wheelbarrow, and men 
carrying timber or sweeping the yard became more intimately 
acquainted. I also had glimpses of Bruce’s “‘stand in” when I 
perambulated nearer to the cameras between “‘shots,” seeing him 
stand patiently, hour after hour, while men measured his distance 
from the many cameras and arranged the lighting to their satis- 
faction. Then, when all was in readiness, Bruce was summoned 
from the luxury of a canvas arm-chair, in the shade, and took the 
place of this perspiring young man and the actual “shooting” 
continued, we convicts moving about our respective tasks, lending 
“atmosphere” to the background. 

Towards midday, my grey-haired friend winked at me and said: 

“The lunch truck’s arrived, boy! Soon be getting somethin’ to 
eat, now,” and when that loud voice, somewhere in the back- 
ground, bawled “Cut!” for at least the fiftieth time that morning, 
I saw my little friend drop his barrow and run across the prison 
yard like a scalded cat, followed in more leisurely fashion by the 
others, I bringing up the rearguard, as I limped my way across. 

The lunch truck had placed itself between two houses in the 
same “‘village’’ which nearly fooled me earlier in the day. A long 
trestle-table was now laden with plates and food. At the end stood 
the travelling kitchen. The convicts were lining up hungrily for 
their food, but by the time I took my place at the end of the queue 
the camera-men and studio hands, referred to as the ‘crew,’ had 
arrived and had to be fed first, which started an argument from my 
grey-haired friend, who was now at the head of the queue. My 
turn finally came; I was handed a cardboard plate, on which a 
woman placed a handsome portion of chicken; the next woman 
heaped mashed potatoes, green peas and sweet corn; the next 
salad. I helped myself to a portion of bread, wrapped carefully in 
grease paper, a knife and fork, wrapped carefully in tissue paper, 
and I was asked whether I would like a bottle of milk, a cup of 
coffee, or a bottle of buttermilk. I chose coffee. I refused an 
enormous piece of apple pie, and proceeded to the veranda of 
one of the near-by “houses,’’ and sat down. 
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“English, ain’tcha?” Pat McKee asked, wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand. 

“Ves,” 

“Done much work?” 

‘Mostly in England,” I lied. 

“Lot of English working here now. Hear all that banging this 
morning the other side of the wall? That’s Tarzan Escapes— 
Johnny Weissmuller’s picture. There's an English kid working 
there—Benita Hume. Got a small part in the picture—on con- 
tract. They’ve been thirteen months making it, already. Had to 
rewrite the whole script. So she’s been drawing her dough 
every week for thirteen months. Wish I'd had a ‘bit’ in that, 
too.” 

At the end of the veranda sat my white-haired friend, his fork 
poised ready to strike. 

“If you want to spoil a nice bit of chicken—boil it!” he muttered 
savagely, stabbing his plate. 

“Had three days’ work last week,”’ Joe Glick said, his mouth full, 
the man who had made a quarter of a million dollars in the ring, 
as he sat on a packing-case in the doorway of one of the “houses.”’ 
“ Did some rough stuff and got fifteen bucks. Reckon it was worth 
twenty-five. Still, I made twenty-seven bucks on the week.” 

“We're only getting five to-day.” 

“Yah—but this may be two days.” 

Twenty-seven dollars. ... £5, 8s. And Joe used to get £1000 
for a fight until, at thirty-one, he retired from the ring, and his 
fortune disappeared when the great real estate firm of S. W. 
Strauss went bankrupt in the depression. 

‘Any toothpicks?” asked a man with a beautiful cauliflower 
car. 

“Yah—on the table.” 

“On the set!’’ bawled the loud-voiced man. 

We rose languidly, then, and replaced our cutlery and the 
remnants of our meal on to the trestle-table, and moved towards 
the prison yard. My afternoon’s work was changed; it consisted 


of picking up wooden planks, which a truck had just deposited 
Q 
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into a large and untidy heap outside the range of the camera, and 
carrying them across the yard and putting them down again on toa 
half-constructed grandstand, which presumably plays some part 
in the picture, Pat McKee acting as my “mate.”’ 

My thoughts, however, as I helped remove that large and 
untidy pile of wood during the heat of the afternoon, were of my 
future. I could delay no longer. My white-haired friend, as we 
passed each other with long planks on our shoulders, seemed more 
concerned as to whether the director, Mr. Stoloff, would, in his 
desire for perfection, keep retaking and so prolong our day’s 
work after 6 p.m., entailing “overtime’’—which he was finally 
to do by twenty minutes, entitling us to an extra quarter of a 
day’s pay. 

But I knew, as I carried plank after plank, that “Ed Hamilton” 
had already become a legendary figure. When I met Bruce after 
my ten hours of manual labour in the prison yard, he was anxious 
to know how I had enjoyed my day, and he suggested that a still 
picture of us should be taken, to celebrate my first day’s work as 
an actor, which has, I learn, since become the “‘still’’ chosen to 
publicise the film. I then found myself walking, alone, towards 
the tent. A car passed me and I stood to one side and saw Herbert 
Mundin, a topee on the back of his head, being driven home after 
his day’s work. He looked unbelievably tired. I trudged on, the 
tent seeming so far away. But it was all over, now. The first 
stage in my journey was past. I was too ared, almost, to under- 
stand its significance. 

“Well, it ain’t been such a bad day, after all,” I heard my 
white-haired friend muttering to himself, as I sat wearily on a 
bench. “Six and a quarter bucks on the day. Still, they might 
have fried the chicken, all the same.” 

I leant down and began undoing the laces of my prison boots. 
The curtain had rung down finally, now. I was removing my 
stage clothes for the last time. To-morrow I opened in a new 
role, and Pete’s words were ringing in my ears, ‘When you sink 
up there, they won't even throw you a lifebelt.” I looked up to 
see Pat McKee hurrying away to be in time for the fights, Joe 
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Glick following. The tent was empty, now, save for the man 
behind the trestle-table, the little man with the white hair, and 
myself, he still mumbling about the ruined chicken. 

“Good-bye,” I said presently. 

I returned my prison clothes to the man behind the trestle-table 
and collected my salary, but seeing one of my fellow “convicts,” 
I handed it to him. I dare say he thought me mad. 

Bruce was sitting in his car, talking to the director, as I walked 
towards the gates, but I passed on until their conversation had 
ended, and I stood looking at the black water tank of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studio in the distance to my right. I remembered 
the first time I had seen this tower as I drove into Los Angeles on 
a freight truck, the early morning sun reflecting against the 
whiteness of its name. So much had happened since then. So 
very much. 


II 


HOULD America go again to war, this thing is certain: 

Hollywood will read its Hollywood Reporter before inquiring 
how the war is progressing each morning. This small newspaper, 
which needs a dictionary of slang to understand the importance 
of those bold, shortened, graphic headlines, is the most eagerly 
awaited newspaper in the world. The day’s issue lies opened on 
each executive's desk and is perused before all else. Stars read it 
avidly as they are driven to the studios. Lazy arms reach for it at 
their bedside, crimson-nailed fingers turning its pages as they lie 
back in silken luxury and read who has been cast for the new 
productions, who will direct, write, song-write—the current news 
of the motion picture industry. To be mentioned in that journal 
at all is the hall-mark of success; to “‘make’’ its front page is fame. 
It is owned and edited by Mr. Wilkerson, who owns, in addition, 
the Trocadero and the Vendéme restaurants, the former catering 
for the exclusive night life, the latter for the smart lunch trade. 
You will find the stars eating at Mr. Wilkerson’s establishments, 
for every one is very, very polite to Mr. Wilkerson. His food is 
the most expensive in Hollywood. 

If you sit long enough at the Trocadero you will see every one 
pass by, even the sightseers who pay heavily for this splendid 
close-up view of their favourite stars masticating. On Sunday 
nights, this low-ceilinged room on Sunset Boulevard is packed to 
overflowing, the film monarchy and the agents bringing large 
parties, apart from those others who do not treat the Sabbath Day 
as a day of rest, for Mr. Wilkerson has another little idea which 
I wish I had thought of myself: he allows those wishing to be 
“seen” by the monarchy to use the floor of the Trocadero to 
give a cabaret performance. It is all very ingenious and it works 
beautifully, every one being very happy about it—the industry 
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for this opportunity of seeing the work of the unknown or 
forgotten, the non-industry for a splendid entertainment, the 
artists for this wonderful shop window, and Mr. Wilkerson for the 
large sum of money he carries to the bank every Monday morning. 

The first thing which happens to a visitor, therefore, is that he 
is taken to the Trocadero on his first Sunday night in Hollywood. 
Jack and Frieda Kapp were my hosts on this occasion, and Mr. 
Louis B. Mayer's table near to the dance floor was pointed out to 
me, and those of others of the film monarchy, placed always in the 
most important positions in the room. But it is difficult to focus 
one’s eyes or thoughts in that overcrowded, low-ceilinged room, 
where the tables are jammed tightly together so that every inch of 
space shall be utilised, and the noise and clatter, and the ever- 
moving panorama become disturbing. I found it difficult, too, 
as I had done outside the American Legion Stadium when I 
mingled in the crowds with Tom, to recognise certain of the more 
famous without the aid of their make-up, hairdresser and the 
lighting man. Apart from observing the indefatigable Mr. L. B. 
Mayer, dancing ceaselessly with his youthful partmer, I paid little 
attention to the crowds, trying instead, almost vainly, to hear the 
conversation of my hosts. But I did see Elizabeth Allan dancing 
on that floor, in a large hat, and I hoped that I should see her again. 
Her husband, “‘Bill’’ O’Bryen, is a good friend of mine in London, 
and I have always liked “Liz.” I remembered an occasion, four 
years before, when Bill had turned over his sports car, breaking 
his wrist, apart from other painful injuries, various parts of his 
brother-in-law, but allowing Liz to creep from the wreckage 
without a scratch. It was Gertrude Lawrence's first night, and I 
was in her flat in Portland Place when the news came through. 
Helen Downes, “‘Gee’s”’ secretary, and I hurried to Bill’s apart- 
ment in Devonshire Street on the way to the theatre. I shall never 
forget the scene which greeted us, Bill seemingly bandaged in 
every limb, and Liz, newly married, watching him with tears in 
her eyes. Then Bill, seeing Liz's tears, became distressed because 
she was so distraught. We hated to leave them. Now Liz has 
become a star instead of being merely Mrs. O’Bryen, and Bill, the 
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very successful agent, is often referred to as “Elizabeth Allan’s 
husband.” She looked so cool as she danced in that crowded 
throng, and I, being wedged into my seat and not daring to rise 
and limp my way to her table, hoped that she would pass ours on 
the way out, for I had decided to inform no one of my arrival, so 
that each day would continue to dawnona new adventure. Unless 
Liz Allan passed my table on her way out, I should have to wait 
until I again met her, by chance. But Liz did pass my table. 
After mutual surprise, we arranged to lunch together the next day, 
she calling for me in her Packard roadster. We went, logically, 
to Mr. Wilkerson’s other establishment, the Vend6me. As I 
limped my way inside, past George Raft, and sat beside Liz at a 
wall table, I turned to see the large and genial form of Rex Evans 
hastening towards me, followed by the slender-proportioned 
Rowland Leigh. Rex Evans had drunk his last cocktail with me 
in my Chelsea cottage before hurrying to the boat train, bound 
for New York, earlier in the year. I was beginning to realise that 
one must not be surprised at anything that happened in this amaz- 
ing city, and after the inevitable and breathless questionings, 
they sat with us until Rowland Leigh looked at his watch and 
found that he must return to the studios to write more of the 
script for The Charge of the Light Brigade. 

Liz motored me back after lunch and made a tour of inspection 
of Ariel’s apartment, to ensure that I had everything necessary to 
my comfort. Finding that I had no egg-cup to hold an egg eaten 
in English fashion, she immediately sent round an egg-cup, a tin 
of “Earl Grey” tea and a box of Huntley & Palmer’s digestive 
biscuits. 

I do not know how many new-comers to Hollywood Liz Allan 
has ““mothered,” but her kindness is a by-word. Not content 
with her English gifts, she sent round her maid to take care of me. 
Mrs. Ramsey is a native of Putney and has lived in America for 
twelve years. She has, for the last four years, acted as dresser and 
maid to Liz, whom she rightly worships. Next in her affections 
comes Putney. She asked me to describe every detail of its newly 
widened bridge. And she insisted that I ate breakfast. 
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I can imagine no more delightful fate than to meet Liz Allan on 
one’s arrival in Hollywood. She is a most intelligent and at- 
tractive companion, her sense of humour is infectious, and her 
loveliness is as arresting as her personality. Until I managed to 
obtain my Mrs. Wheeler, who came finally to take care of me, 
Mrs. Ramsey was my “help,” sent round thoughtfully by Liz each 
morning. Mrs. Ramsey also acted as my chauffeur when Liz was 
busy at the studios, since every one needs a car in Hollywood. 
And Liz gave a party in her bungalow at “The Garden of Allah,”’ 
where, on the hottest day of my memory, I drank cocktails and 
talked with Herbert Marshall, Gloria Swanson, Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke, Frank Lawton, Evelyn Laye, John van Druten, 
Rex Evans and Rowland Leigh, Melville Cooper and Clifton 
Webb, while Liz drifted from one to the other, cool, vital, 
smiling, adored by us all. I dined that night with my relations, 
the Leo Chandlers, and was introduced to an ever-widening 
number of their cousins and in-laws, and I returned to Ariel’s 
apartment that night realising that life was pleasant in the sunshine 
of Southern California, but that I must not drift again into inertia, 
basking in good-fellowship. I must proceed hurriedly now with 
the reason of my coming. 

The following night I was invited by Jack and Rose Robbins 
to attend the opening of Eddie Duchin’s orchestra at the Cocoa- 
nut Grove in the Ambassadors’ Hotel, Jack and Frieda Kapp being 
the other guests. The room was crowded and excessively hot, 
and Jack Robbins, with his usual choughtfulness, placed me at the 
table so that I could command a view of the entire room, while 
across the table he pointed out the famous to me, with his boyish 
enthusiasm. As the evening proceeded and Eddie Duchin had 
played many of Jack Robbins’ melodies, to the latter’s obvious 
delight, and Duchin had been introduced to us at the table, I was 
aware suddenly of a large figure in a white flannel double-breasted 
dinner jacket, swaying to and fro in front of us. I looked up to 
find Joseph beaming down at me. 

“*Well—Ted!”’ he called from the dance floor. ‘How have you 
been?” 
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“Fine. Did you hear from me?” I asked. 

“ Yes—just got it. Let’s get together sometime. Ring me up 
and give me your address.” 

“T will—to-morrow.” 

“Right.” 

With a smile, and a bow for each of us at the table, Joseph and 
his partner moved off and became lost on the crowded floor. 

“Has Joseph been away, then?” I asked Jack Robbins. 

“No,” he said, “‘not since I told you I’d seen him.” 

“Funny,” I said. 

““What?”’ 

“He’s only just got my letter. I wrote it weeks ago.” 

Jack smiled. So did Rose. Frieda Kapp began telling me about 
her new diet. She had lost thirty-five pounds, she said, in four 
months, eating all she required, but mixing only the correct foods ; 
talking of our days together in New York and London, a lovable 
person, whom, from the moment of our first meeting, I had adopted 
as a younger sister, but who looked after me now, in my lameness, 
as though I were her child. We sat talking happily at our table on 
the edge of the dance floor, I seeing Joseph when he passed in front 
of us, indefatigable in his dancing, smiling always in our direction, 
Jack Kapp listening solemnly to Jack Robbins’s enthusiasms ; I 
talking contentedly with Frieda and Rose. Joseph and his party 
had left by the time we finally walked from our table, long after 
the music of Eddie Duchin had ended, to be driven home in the 
Robbinses’ negro-chauffeured car. 

The following morning I telephoned Joseph at his office. ! 
left my name and telephone number with his secretary, since he 
had not yet arrived, realising that I was now, for the first time, 
entering upon the final stage of my journey. My problem was now 
that of the telephone. Mrs. Wheeler arrived each morning to 
make my coffee, to clean the apartment and to do my shopping, 
but by eleven o’clock she had gone. It was impossible, therefore, 
to leave the apartment when I was expecting the telephone to 
ring with important news. So, while waiting for Joseph’s 
promised call, I was forced to remain idle, not daring to go out 
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until evening. When Joseph finally telephoned me, nearly a week 
had elapsed. He then invited me to lunch with him in the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer commissary, on the following Tuesday. 

My nights during this period of idleness had more than com- 
pensated for the endless hours spent near the telephone as morning 
passed slowly into afternoon and I sat watching from my window 
the large Neon sign of the Ritz Theatre on Wilshire Boulevard 
grow brighter, as daylight faded into night. Then, and then only, 
would I plan to go out. The genial Everett Crosby, determined 
that I saw something of Hollywood's night life during this time, 
called for me often in his long, green Packard, driving me to 
Lucey’s, where we dined; then on to the many cafés on Sunset 
Boulevard, where music plays either from an orchestra, a small 
trio comprising a saxophone, piano and a girl who wanders from 
table to table and sings at the top of her lungs; even, in the smaller 
places, from a radio. Or to “The Seven Seas,” where we entered 
an Hawaiian hut and sat at the bar, behind which rain pours down 
artificially and unceasingly, and Hawaiians attend to our wants 
in that crowded room and Hawaiian girls dance for our enter- 
tainment. Then the rain stops and the sun shines on to the painted 
and distant landscape of Honolulu behind the bar, presently 
clouding over, thundering, and the rain is turned on once more, 
a perfect illusion, which made me perspire even more freely as I 
sat looking at the humidity of the painted, but realistic scene, 
behind the Hawaiian barman. Everett Crosby is the best-natured 
man I ever met. To this day I have never seen him ruffled or 
unsmiling. He is all things to all men, knowing most that we met 
during those nightly travels. When he is not taking care of Bing’s 
business affairs, he is Hollywood's greatest “playboy,” never 
tiring, meeting further acquaintances just as I think that I am 
steering him successfully towards the green Packard and home, 
laughing always, buying drinks for all, six feet of cheerful fun, a 
widening girth, and a Clark Gable moustache. He is never alone; 
he has a laugh which can be detected easily at a distance ; he has a 
fund of suggestions for new places to “go on to’ as each place we 
visit plans to close.down for the night, but if you want to go home 
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instead, he will drive you there equally agreeably although it is 
right out of his way. Everett Crosby is, therefore, the easiest man 
to get along with, falling in with any plans you care to suggest. 
He demands only that he shall not be left to amuse himself alone. 
He has a lovely home in Bel Air, where he collects first editions 
and old pictures. He has also a cellar containing three thousand 
bottles of classic wine—not to be drunk, but collected, like his first 
editions. He dines at Lucey’s, across the road from his office in the 
Paramount Studios, and can be found there when not at his office 
or in Bel Air. Otherwise Tony Lucey can usually locate him for 
you. 

I could not visit our recording studios with Jack Kapp during 
that time, but we, too, met in the warm evenings, driving some- 
times to Santa Monica and dining at Thelma Todd’s restaurant, 
revelling in its sea food. But once my appointment with Joseph 
was made, I set about seeing the sights of Hollywood by day, 
lunching at the various ‘‘Brown Derbys”’ and at Sardi’s, visiting 
Liz at work on her picture with Katharine Hepburn and 
wondering upon the smallness of the latter, for I had imagined 
her to be of commanding height. I also met Prince George of 
Russia at the Rex Evans-Rowland Leigh cocktail party in their 
attractive house high on a hill-side. It was ten years since we used 
to meet in London. He is now in New York and was down in 
Hollywood in connection with his business. We also spent 
further time together. I went to Frances Langford’s party, and I 
found the days passing with breathless speed as they drew nearer 
to my important mecting. 

On the night before my lunch appointment at the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer Studios, “‘Liz’’ and I decided to dine quietly and 
leave my normal haunts, where I might be waylaid by the irre- 
pressible Everett and so be drawn into another very late night. 
We chose to go to the “Brown Derby” opposite the Beverly 
Wilshire Hotel, where I had once been deposited by a bus-driver. 
As is the case with most of Hollywood's restaurants, the seats are 
arranged so that one sits at a small round table in a half-circular 


box-like seat. These seats run the length of each wall, and further 
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fitments are arranged in the centre of the room. In this manner 


one feels cut off from one’s nearest neighbours. Emanuel Leres 
told me, in my Main Street days, that this form of seating was 
essential for a successful Hollywood restaurant. Men could talk 
their business without being overheard, but even more important, 
men could fondle the knees of their fair companions without being 
observed, their position in the circular seat and the tablecloth 
obscuring their movements below table. I told “Liz” of this as we 
sat down, and she laughed a great deal. From what we observed, 
sometimes, around us, Emanuel Leres was right in his contention. 
Then the inevitable photographer, who seems to have the entrée 
to the more important of the restaurants, asked us if he might take 
our photograph, and having posed for that with our forks poised 
as though in action, this unnatural study of “film star and friend” 
was hastened off, in common with many others, to be developed. 
“Someone's waving to you, Liz,” I said presently. 
Liz scanned the far end of the restaurant. 

“In the far corner,” I said. 

“I don’t know her. It must be for you.” 

I, too, looked more carefully at the smiling woman in the 
corner. I saw, then, that it was Mrs. Joseph. Then I recognised 
Joseph’s head as he turned to wave to us. Presently they were 
passing our table, towards the exit. 

““Well—Ted! How you been? And Liz, dear—what’s new?”’ 

I rose and shook Mrs. Joseph’s hand, and for a while we talked 
commonplaces, and of her last visit to London, when we had all 
dined together and I had taken them to see Gertrude Lawrence’s 
play, marshalling them to Gee's dressing-room afterwards. 

“Well, when am I going to see you, Ted?” asked this large 
man with the deep, resonant voice. 

“To-morrow,” I reminded him, “‘for lunch.” 

For a moment he looked puzzled. 

“That’s right,” he said; “why don’t you come along too, 
Liz?” 

Liz made some suitable reply. 

“Right. See you to-morrow at one o'clock, then, Nice to 
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have seen you,” and he proceeded, with his wife, towards the 


exit. 

“I thought you were seeing him on business,” Liz said, when 
we had finally waved to them at the door. 

“That was the idea, I thought.” 

“Well, you go alone.” 

I looked up, then, to see Sid Stein entering. He must have 
passed Joseph at the door. 

“Sid!”’ I called excitedly. 

“Well—Ted! This is funny! Just had a letter from you,” an 
even larger man was saying, as he stood at our table. 

I hurriedly made introductions, and invited Sid to join us. 

“Yes—had a letter from you in the hospital,” Sid said, sitting 
down at my right, “but didn’t know who it was from. Only just 
found out.” 

“How did you find out?” 

“Oh,” he said, “Harry Grey’s wife told me.” 

‘She’s never seen my writing, as far as I know.” 

“Well,” he said, “she deciphered it.” 

“T wrote it carefully, knowing that it would come as a surprise 
to you.” 

“Well,” he said, “Harry Grey’s wife deciphered it.” 

“What will you eat?” I asked. 

We then talked of other things, sitting much longer at the table 
than I had intended, but it was interesting to meet old friends, 
especially so unexpectedly. We finally parted that night, Sid 
having invited me to go to the fights with him at the American 
Legion Stadium on the Friday night, Liz driving me back to 
Ariel’s apartment with instructions to go straight to bed. 

“And good luck, to-morrow,” she called, before driving 
off. 

I did not obey her instructions. I began planning my forth- 
coming talk with Joseph. I had copies of my books with me, and 
I wondered whether I should take these with me to lunch. After 
all, I was not very proud of these books, but they, at least, showed 
that I could write, even though their writing had been combined 
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with « fall day's work in an office, and chove months burni, 
suidnight oil was the limis to the creation of cach. Yer, ane 
was an important milestone in my life. Joreph would not want ,, 
read my work himself; he would not heve the time, anyw;, 
But be would, no doube, take me, after we had rediscussed :). 
ion at lunch, to his writing department, where I would b- 
introduced to the head of thar department. Perhaps this man 
would want to read my work, bur there is nothing that makes a 
man feel so foolish as to take his songs to a party and not be 
invited to sing. So I searched through my cases and procured a 
leaflet which my publisher had had printed, quoting extracts 
from reviews. That, I thought, was che better plan. I would take 
one of these in my pocket. And then—what? Perhaps I would 
be given some script to work on, at home. Or be invited to submit 
ideas. I would, in any case, know what a scenario looked like 
before many more hours had passed. Perhaps, even, I would be 
given a real job of work! It was tremendously exciting, especially 
after these endless delays, to be so near, now, to the business I had 
travelled far to learn. When I disentangled myself from my strait- 
jacket and installed myself in the comfort of the Harrises’ double 
bed, I found that I was too excited to sleep. My mind was a 
confusion of ideas, dialogues, plots. my immediate future, the 
immense possibilities which would open themselves up after my 
talk with Joseph. I needed only that chance! I knew that. It was 
coming to me on the morrow! Wasn’t this Joseph’s own idea? 
Had he not, himself, suggested ‘it as we breakfasted together in 
his suite at Claridges many months before? Had he not been 
emphatic that I wrote to him to await his arrival, in case my own 
arrival should find him gone, when the necessary machinery 
would have been set in motion for me, even so? Now he was 
here! It was so much better to be able to continue our last con- 
versation than to have to explain everything to a stranger, all 
over again. Apart from introducing me to the scenario depart- 
ment, Joseph could even press a bell on his desk, if he chose, and 
place me on the pay roll! But I did not want that until I had 
proved myself. I asked, only, for that chance. I wished no favours. 
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erent ensiesitenenyanraenttienteneenees 
And now, to-morrow had already dawned owing to my meetin g 
with Sid Stein. I still could not sleep. ieee! 

The night passed slowly. Jack Kapp was motoring me to 
Culver City in the morning. I liked chat about Jack, so much; 
he seemed to enjoy taking some part in my plans. Nothing was 
too much trouble for Jack Kapp. At 4 a.m. I rose from my bed 
and walked carefully to the ice-box without my strait-jacket on, 
and drank a can of ice-cold beer. I still seemed unable to sleep. 
The Neon lights had ceased to flicker now, and the first streaks of 
dawn filtered through the quiet of the street, the trim green lawns 
of the houses assuming a pastel green. What, I wondered, would 
have transpired before the heat of this important day had passed 
into night? There had been so many delays before reaching this 
stage in my journey. But those were all past, forgotten. Not 
everything. Not Dixie and Tom, sleeping a few miles away 
across the red roof-tops of the houses opposite. They could never 
be forgotten. But once I had proved to Joseph and his brethren 
that I had not travelled thus far without reason, then Dixie and 
Tom would live more contentedly, too; especially Dixie, who 
was now having to share a bedroom with a friend, as business had 
not been so prosperous at the Rose Room of late. She had moved 
twice since our first meeting, each time to a cheaper room. 

I lit a cigarette. My heart seemed to be beating loudly beneath 
my dressing-gown. My brain seemed wide awake, refusing to 
become dormant. There was a blue-grey light in the street, as I 
stood before the thin gauze netting of the double doors leading to 
the balcony, which kept out the many insects during the heat of 
the day, considering, planning. I had, if I but knew, suffered much 
for this day—loneliness, exile, sickness. It seemed incomprehen- 
sible that I was really in Hollywood, so near to my goal. I might 
be looking through a window at some street in Surrey—Byfleet, 
Weybridge, one of those ever-spreading localities where suc- 
cessful business men build their houses to bogus periods, and green 
lawns surround their frontage. Yet I was really here! To-morrow 
I was lunching at one of Hollywood’s largest studios! I was 
going there on my own business! An exciting moment for a man 
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who has spent his days at an office desk. A forgivably exciting 
moment. ; 

Ic was daylight now. I threw my cigarette away and walked 
carefully in the direction of the bedroom, holding on to pieces of 
furniture en route, to prevent falling, and I put myself back 
into bed. I could hear cars passing in the street, for the city had 
now grown into life. At nine o'clock I heard the front-door bell 
ringing violently, and I rose again, adjusted my strait-jacket, and 
opened the door to Mrs. Wheeler. Then I bathed, and shaved 
carefully, whilst Mrs. Wheeler cooked the kind of breakfast Liz’s 
Mrs. Ramsey told me I should eat, and I spent the hours until 
Jack Kapp’s arrival, in a state of feverish exciternent. 

The exterior of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio at Culver 
City is unlike one’s conception of a film studio. It resembles a 
museum or an art gallery as one stands looking at its frontage 
from the opposite side of the road, its ten Corinthian pillars 
lending a curious dignity, a solidity. The searchlight on its roof 
detracts from that dignity, as does the black water tank with the 
company’s name blazoned upon it in white lettering. But it is a 
large and commanding building, a long wall continuing some 
distance down Washington Boulevard, derelict “‘scts’’ appearing 
over the top, towards the entrance | had once approached to 
become a convict. The entrance for people such as myself, 
wishing to visit the studios, is on the left-hand side, into a waiting- 
room where men sit behind grilles and attend, patiently, to the 
never-ending queue wishing to gain admittance. The entrance 
for the star players and high executives is through large gates, 
which open at their approach. As I crossed the road, Jack Kapp’s 
good wishes ringing in my ears, I saw those gates open and John 
Barrymore drive through, reclining in the luxury of a gleaming 
black automobile, the policeman standing in the centre of the 
road blowing his whistle as he directed the traffic, allowing him 
to pass. The waiting-room was full, as I entered, girls reclining 
on seats or standing expectantly. Men of varying ages and types 
were waiting to be summoned to their appointments. The men 


behind the grilles were telephoning to the executives concerned, 
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but usually they informed the applicants that the executive they 
wished to see was busy and that they must wait. I limped my way 
towards the nearest clerk and gave my name. In between tele- 
phone calls he looked through a list of Passes and handed one to 
me, directing me with his free hand towards a door. | passed 
through this, grateful for Joseph’s thoughtfulness. I was glad that 
I did not have to stand wedged in that perspiring crowd. Passing 
through a passage, I found myself again in the open air, walking 
between white stucco buildings of modern design, and I found 
myself behind the gates which had just opened to allow John 
Barrymore to enter. Three policemen stood there. They ex- 
amined my pass and directed me towards Joseph’s office. It was 
some distance, they said. 

I turned to begin my walk, passing Chinamen, admirals, 
sailors, men in evening clothes and cow-girls, when I saw Clark 
Gable standing on the kerb-side, his hands in his pockets, talking 
to another man. He wore an open-necked shirt and a close- 
fitting beret, his ears seeming to protrude far more than I realised. 
Then past Japanese, men in beards, youthful blondes who hurried 
by, stern-faced executives, until I saw a tall, familiar figure in 
front of me. I called, and Henry Daniell turned. 

I had long ceased to be surprised at anything, although Henry 
Daniell, until a year before, had lived so close to me in London 
that I could almost have thrown a stone into his window. He had 
left London hurriedly to play the leading part in Kind Lady in 
New York, and until that time we had seen a great deal of one 
another, also of his authoress wife, Ann Knox. We talked for a 
while, laughed, exchanged addresses, and I learned that he was 
playing in Camille with Greta Garbo. Then, with a promise to 
dine with him the following week, I proceeded on my way to 
Joseph’s office, perspiring freely, excited, happy to have run into 
Henry. But I was becoming lost. The area behind those ten 
Corinthian pillars is vast. Here lines of office buildings, now 
stages larger than aeroplane hangars, now more offices, then past 
bungalows. I saw Ralph Forbes walking towards me, and again 
I stood talking over old days in London, going back to the early 
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nineteen-twenties before he came to America, entered the motion 
picture industry and married Ruth Chatterton. Ralph Forbes 
finally directed me to the right offices, and I found myself entering 
a cool ante-room, where two secretaries sat, bowls of flowers on 
their desks. I apologised for my delay. I was taken immediately 
into Joseph’s presence. 

There is something a little alarming about one’s first visit to a 
big studio executive. Sitting in Joseph’s suite at Claridges, I 
could talk to him naturally. Here, the vastness of his office was 
oppressive, with its pseudo-Spanish decoration, and the size of his 
desk was hardly conducive to informal conversation. I seemed, 
too, to have been ushered in whilst a conference was in progress, 
for three men were seated before him, and the conversation ended 
abruptly at my entrance. Joseph rose from his chair, even so, 
genial, large, his hand outstretched, and introduced me to the 
other men, but I did not hear their names. He invited me to be 
seated, and I then found myself joining the group around his desk, 
talking commonplaces, giving details of my accident, but I was 
aware that these men would have preferred to have continued 
their conference undisturbed. I offered to leave them until their 
business was completed, but I was assured that it was now lunch- 
time, and so we continued to talk commonplaces, I wondering 
when these men would leave us, so that Joseph and I could discuss 
the business which had brought me to Culver City. 

At last two of the men rose from their chairs and left us, and I 
wondered when the third man would be departing. Joseph, now 
standing, suggested that we proceed to lunch, and I discovered, to 
my chagrin, that Joseph and I were not lunching alone, after all. 
But perhaps this man had been invited to meet me, having to do 
with the scenario activities of this great organisation, I thought, as 
I limped my way along, trying to keep up with these active men 
as we walked towards the new commissary—a modern, air- 
conditioned building which had just been erected. Joseph seemed 
to know every one he passed. “‘Hello—there, Bennie,” “Hello 
—there, Bill,” a great voice boomed and a hand raised itself in 
salute, “Hello—there, darling,” “Hello—there, Harry.” It 
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seemed that every one we approached was very happy to say 
“Hello” to Joseph as he strode along the sun-baked paths between 
office buildings—a large personality, a large frame, a large executive 
in a very large organisation. He seemed to have no overbearing 
sense of his own importance, speaking kindly to all, knowing all. 
In between his “Hellos” he was continuing his business conver- 
sation with the other man, whose name I still did not know, and, 
so that I should not feel entirely out in the cold, he would, at 
times, say: “ Well, Ted, how have you been?” and having walked 
some distance farther he would say: ‘“ So you've been doing all 
right—eh?’’ And later: “So you like Hollywood—eh?” And: 
“So you think things are okay down here. Yes—it’s a great 
country. Hello—there, Joe. Hello—there, Abe.” 

We approached the commissary at last, and passed into the 
cool restaurant and sat down at a side-table. This large, square, 
freshly decorated room was full, men and women in all stages of 
attire, straight from their work, eating and laughing contentedly. 
Every one seemed to know every one else, shouting greetings 
across the room, or pausing at tables to have a word in passing. 
Joseph sat opposite his two guests, his chair near to the gangway, 
and having undone his table-napkin and studied the menu, he 
was interrupted continually by people entering or leaving, who 
paused at our table for a word with our host or, if not stopping in 
their walk, smiled their ‘‘Hellos” as they passed. “*Hello—there, 
Charlie.” “‘Hello—there, darling.” ““Hello—there, Jack.” 

The general buzz of conversation and the continual movement 
around us I found most distracting. The beauty of certain of the 
women, their dresses, period clothes, evening gowns, gipsies, 
Spanish noblemen, a riot of colour and movement, added to my 
unrest. How could we discuss my future amid such surroundings? 
And the continual interruptions made it impossible, even, for us 
to choose our lunch. 

“Pll just have a salad,” I said, amid the general hubbub. 

““Hello—there, Walter,’ and a man was interrupting us again, 
whispering, now, into our host's ear. *‘Hello—there, Bob,” and 
our host was combining the lending of a willing ear to Walter with 
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3 smile to Bob. “‘Hello—there, Dan,” and he was smiling to Dan 
“Come and see me this afternoon. Okay. Hello—there, Eddie.” 

How could | discuss my future here? I had a sense of claustro- 
phobia, of being hemmed in on all sides, unable to break away, 
The waitress had returned and was standing by the table, drum- 
ming her fingers idly on her pad. 

‘What are you cating, Ted?” 

‘A salad,” I repeated. 

The noise seemed to increase. Our host gave his order. Some- 
one was now talking to the man on my left, and Joseph's right ear 
was once more listening to some whispered and urgent conversa- 
tion. In spite of the air-conditioning in the room, I was uncom- 
fortably hot. My strait-jacket had begun to chafe my skin, so 
that I had many sore places on my body. The feeling of 
claustrophobia increased. 

“Hello—there, Sam,” my host said, greeting yet another passing 
figure, and I wondered if these interruptions would ever cease. 
I felt that I did not belong in this crowded scene, where my host 
had a more than nodding acquaintance with every one in the room, 
and whose irrepressible high spirits grew to an even higher key 
as mine sank into abysmal depths, realising the futility, now, of 
attempting to discuss the important subject of my coming. I had 
not pictured our meeting this way. I had imagined a serious talk, 
alone in that large office, where two secretaries sat outside with 
bowls of flowers on their desks. But perhaps that would come 
later. Perhaps it would be better not to discuss my problem at all 
during this meal, leaving it until after lunch. It was not for me to 
open the matter, in any case. 

“How long have you been over here?”’ 

I turned, to find that the man on my left had finished his 
absorbing conversation and had turned to me. 

I told him. 

“What are you doing here?” 

“Yes,” Joseph said, hearing this question as he turned from our 

last interrupter. “What exactly are you doing over here?” 

My claustrophobia seemed to increase. I looked across the 
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table at my host, now examining the salad which our waitress had 
placed before him. My tongue seemed to be very dry, suddenly, 
and the sweat was cold on my forehead. 

“But I told you what I was going to do,” I stammered, “‘at 
breakfast the day before I left.” 

‘‘That’s right. So you did.” 

Joseph was still studying his salad. He looked up. 

“Got all you want?” 

I looked at my salad. 

“Yes, thank you,” I said. 

“Yes, what was your idea? Some funny idea, anyway. 
Hoboing around, wasn’t it? Like anything to drink?” 

“A can of beer.” 

“*Say—bring a can of beer!” 

“What kind?”’ the waitress asked. 

“Any kind you’ve got!”’ I said. 

“Yes—well, how’ve you been doin’?”’ Joseph asked, his mouth 
full. 

“Fine,” I said, finding my eyes riveted to his sun-tanned face. 

“Swell! Hello—there, Arthur! How you been?” 

Another interrupter was standing at the table now, smiling 
down at my host. 

“Okay,” he said as he began talking at breathless speed. It 
seemed so very full in the commissary now, and the noise seemed 
intense, nerve-racking. Two fat men were laughing at the next 
table, coarsely, their bellies shaking, their gross hands forcing 
food into their mouths. A girl had just entered the commissary, 
with an unbelievably beautiful face. Reginald Owen had just 
left. Edmund Gwenn was sitting in the far corner, and I hoped 
that he would not have left by the time this lunch was over, for I 
have most pleasant memories of Teddy Gwenn. It would be 
good to talk with him in this strange atmosphere of unreality. 
But I must talk to Joseph now; I must keep the conversation 
directed on definite lines. It was difficult to discuss such personal 
matters before a third party, but I must do it, all the same. And I 
must go back to Joseph’s office after lunch, at all costs, and have 
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some moments with him alone. This lunch was developing into 
a farce. There was so much at stake. The room seemed so very 
hot, as the sun shone through the window at our side, the beer 
seemed so very tasteless. The man on my left was eating, silently. 

“So you've been doin’ fine—eh?” my host said, his conversa- 
tion ended, his mouth full again. “Don’t you like your salad?”’ 

I picked up my fork and stuck it into a piece of lettuce. 

“I’ve worked as an extra,” J said. 

“You have—eh?” 

“And I earned a dollar as a groom.” 

“* A what?”’ 

“A groom.” 

“Hell !—what for?”’ 

“For the experience.” 

“How long did you work?” 

“*All the afternoon.” 

“What did they pay you?” 

“A dollar.” 

My host put down his fork and laughed loudly, a piece of green 
vegetable adhering to his lip. 

“Say,” he said to the man on my left, “what do you make of 
that—eh? Ted, here, worked grooming horses for a dollar! 
Must be nuts—eh?”’ and he continued to laugh. 

“I did it for experience,’ I said. 

“Experience—eh? Well, it sounds nuts to me,” and he con- 
tinued to eat his salad. “But, say, there’s no need to go doin’ 
things like that. What’s the idea?”’ 

“Experience,” I said again. 

“Aren't you doing some writing, or something ?”’ 

“Yes. And I want to get some experience on scenarios, too, if 
you remember.” 

“Better go to Republic, hadn’t he?” my host said, turning to 
the man on my left. “Ted, here, wants some scenario experience.” 

“Yes. Should be okay there,” said my almost silent companion. 

“T'll give you a note to Sid Stein,” my host said, manipulating 
a piece of avocado pear into his mouth. 
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“I know Sid Stein,” I said. 

“You do?” 

“Of course I know Sid Stein. Didn’t I know him in New York 
while I was there? Didn’t we three have supper together in 
London as well?” 

“That's right. Hello—there, Jim. How’s things?” 

“Fine. Say——” And a man leaned over the table and began 
talking earnestly to my host. Republic Films was not one of the 
major studios, yet my problem seemed to have been raised, 
settled and discarded. The conversation had already developed 
into other channels. Joseph was passing me on to someone else. 
I had better see him alone for a few moments after lunch. 

“Well, sure you wouldn’t like anything else? Right. Let’s 
get along.” 

I rose from the table and limped my way behind these two men 
towards the exit. They were talking together, no doubt of the 
business I had interrupted. Edmund Gwenn had left. I found 
myself on the path outside the commissary—the heat seemed over- 
powering after the air-conditioning inside—waiting for my host, 
who was paying the bill. The woollen undervest which I had to 
wear under my steel bracings was soaking wet. 

“Well, Ted,” my host said, as he came out from the com- 
missary, ‘‘I’ll be seeing ya.” 

“Can I walk with you to your office?” 

“Sure. Come along.” 

Once more I tried to keep pace with these two men. “Hello— 
there, So-and-so.” “‘Hello—there,” came readily from Joseph’s 
lips as we passed figures on the way, genial, commanding, never 
forgetting aname. The perspiration was trickling down my back, 
my brace seemed to be tearing the skin from under my armpits 
as I panted my way along those endless paths, trying to keep pace 
with my host, who was, even so, endeavouring to adjust his pace 
to mine. We reached his office. The other man was still with us. 
I had to make some excuse for having come so far. 

“Can I see over some of the sets?” I asked, confused. 

“Sure,” and my host called to one of his secretaries. “This 
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gentleman wants to see over some of the sets. See if you can find 
him a guide.” 

The secretary smiled and lifted a telephone. 

“Well, Ted, I'll speak to Sid Stein. I'll be seeing ya.” 

The door into the large office opened, and I found myself 
shaking the hand of the other man, whose name I still did not 
know. Then the door closed and I was alone, save for the two 
secretaries. 

“I'm afraid there’s no one to take you round just now,” this 
kindly faced girl was saying. “But if you can wait...” 

I stood, undecided. 

“No,” I said. “I won’t wait.” 

“T’m so sorry.” 

“That's quite all right.” 

I turned and left the room. 

I limped my way slowly in the direction of the exit, and passed 
through the waiting-room, there seeming still a great deal of 
activity; but the girls looked tired nowas they sat or stood waiting 
to be ushered into some executive's office, their expressions tense, 
for so much depended upon the result of their interviews. On the 
street outside, a group of little boys stood with autograph books, 
scanning my face. One, taking a chance, pushed his book into my 
hand. 


‘Mister. Give us your autograph.” 

There seemed no yellow cabs plying for hire in the sun-baked 
street. I had no car of my own a$I was unable to drive. A little 
boy offered me a magazine at half-price, which he had just picked 
up in the street. 

“Come on, Mister. Give us your autograph.” 

“‘T’m not important,’ I said quietly. 

A bus drew up outside, and I limped my way towards it and 
climbed inside. The little boy knew that I was not importante, 
then, and turned away. 


The “unusual’”’ weather returned, hot and sultry. I was sick 
still, and my weakness accentuated the discomfort. Life, too, had 
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developed into a busy, worrying affair since leaving hospital, 
exciting, the tempo too fast, and I had given myself no chance to 
convalesce. But I was beginning to learn my Hollywood, by 
observation and from the confidences of my friends, and this 
thing I had already learnt: when you are asked how the world is 
treating you always answer, “Fine!’’ That is a hard and fast rule. 
You may observe a glint in the eye, or you may observe a certain 
tenseness of expression when you yourself ask this question, but 
life, you will always find, is Fine! Swell! Great! That is because 
to sink is the common dread, and clean linen is so much more 
important than a full stomach. 

You must laugh, be gay, and create an illusion of success in 
Hollywood, or your chances are nil. However heavy your heart, 
you must still continue your outward show, if you want to “get 
places.”” In the same way, you cannot go out and sell yourself; 
you must be sold, with the necessary ballyhoo. To go out, cap 
in hand, and ask for a job, places you immediately in the lowest 
category. You must employ an agent, a “builder-upper,” who 
goes forth with stories of your greatness, ballyhooing the mon- 
archy into demanding your services. So values become a little 
artificial, for it is not the man in Hollywood; it is his “ ballyhoo”’ 
background. 

As a potential writer, there is one standard only: credits. That 
is the first question the monarchy ask: “What are his credits?” 
Which, as my agent in London had already explained, means 
which pictures has he worked on? If he has worked on no motion 
picture stories, then a successful play, or preferably plays, will be 
accepted as a credit. There is no other basis of negotiation, for the 
film monarchy do not seem to believe that a man writing other 
fiction can hold a pen. You may, of course, be related to the 
monarchy, and so be drafted automatically into a scenario depart- 
ment, contributing some dialogue, in common with others, to 
one of the many stories on which a company is working. If you 
are unrelated, however, have no film or play “‘credits,’’ and no 
“‘builder-upper,” the possibilities of becoming employed as a 
writer are remote. You can, as I already knew, sit down and 
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write original stories and submit them in outline and hawk them 
round the studios, selling them outright when successful, but there 
was not time now for me to adopt a line of attack which would 
not, in any case, ensure that I entered a scenario department. 
Your own books, of course, may be purchased for film purposes, 
but this again does not imply that your services will be sold with 
the book. For me to obtain the experience that I had come far 
to gain necessitated that I employed a “builder-upper”’ at once 
—should my personal contacts fail. A great deal depended, there- 
fore, upon my talk with Sid Stein. I realised this during the 
trying days of sultry heat whilst I waitcd for Friday night to 
arrive. 

I had during this time enjoyed Hollywood's amazing hospi- 
tality. Liz Allan gave a dinner-party at Lucey’s for Mrs. Ernest 
Torrence, who was leaving shortly for England, at which I was 
glad to find Edmund Gwenn, Frank Lawton and Evelyn Laye 
beside me at the table. Brian Aherne was also in the party. 
During that dinner Everett Crosby appeared, and, as if by magic, 
produced Georgie Stoll and his violin as he entered from broad- 
casting at the N.B.C. Studios opposite, and with him a man with 
a guitar. These two entertained us during dinner, playing any 
melody we suggested, a wonderful combination. Then, as the 
hour grew late, Frankie Lawton took us all to his home, the 
ubiquitous Everett still with us, where Everett suggested bacon 
and eggs, appearing suddenly from the kitchens disguised as a 
chef. A lovely home the Lawtons had. They sailed for England 
soon afterwards, at short notice, much to my regret. 

I dined with Mrs. Torrence, the widow of that much-loved 
character, Ernest Torrence, where I met Warner and Winnie 
Baxter. A very graceful hostess, Elsie Torrence. She and her 
husband had built an English home in the centre of Hollywood, 
and we sat that night in a book-lined study and drank our sherry, 
afterwards moving to her dining-room, where an English butler 
served us with English food. Then into the drawing-room, 
where we played games, and Warner Baxter did card-tricks with 
a sleight of hand which was utterly professional. Herbert Marshall 
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and Gloria Swanson arrived after dinner, the latter inviting me to 
dine. A happy evening, so unlike one’s preconceived ideas of 
Hollywood’s night life. There is no more dignified life than this: 
a charming hostess, an excellent dinner, good-fellowship and 
conversation, restful, satisfying. Then home to bed. 

I had seen the Kapps, lunching with them at Lucey’s after morn- 
ings at the recording studios, and I had learnt that a man I like a 
great deal was on his way down from New York. This man is 
Thomas G. Rockwell. I had met Dick Powell and Joan Blondell 
in our studios, and renewed acquaintance with Bing Crosby, 
finding him a most engaging fellow, simple, the longest hitter 
of a golf ball in Hollywood, a devoted father of three small sons, 
an equally devoted husband. I had seen more of Bruce Cabot 
and Adrienne Ames at their home on North Rodeo Drive, and 
I had seen Liz when she was not busy at the studio. A pleasant 
life, and soothing, if one was not trussed up like a chicken and 
anxious for the future. 

I met Sid Stein outside the American Legion Stadium when 
Friday night arrived. We were to have dined first, but I was 
delayed. Sid led me through the main entrance on arrival, and I 
scanned the waiting crowds as I walked through, wondering if 
Tom were there. I was then marshalled to an expensive seat near 
the ring-side. The fights had already started as we took our seats, 
which gave me no opportunity to discuss Joseph’s suggestion, but 
I decided to wait until supper so that we could discuss my problem 
in privacy. The fights were good and the audience seemed noisier 
even than on the night of my first visit to the Stadium. At one 
moment I thought that Lupe Velez would jump into the arena 
from her ring-side seat and join in the mélée. I have never seen a 
woman enter so whole-heartedly into the spirit of boxing. Her 
aquatic husband, Johnny Weissmuller, sat silently by her side, 
his arms folded, used no doubt to his wife’s spirited encourage- 
ment of the fighters. I watched her tense face as she leaned nearer 
to the ring, her jewelled fists clenched. Some hours later we 
rose from our seats, and Sid introduced me to his brother, 
who was, I learnt, with his wife and other relations to join us 
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for supper. We wene later to the “Brown Derby” on Holly- 
wood and Vine. There was only one moment when Sid and I 
were alone. 

“Did Joseph speak to you about me?”’ I asked then, not waiting 
even for a reply as I hurriedly outlined my plan. 

“That's interesting,” Sid said thoughtfully. “See—I’ll tell you 
what you do. Telephone me on Monday morming. You've got 
my number—North Hollywood 1101. Ring me at eleven, and 
we li arrange a meeting and have a business talk. That sounds very 
interesting,” and he turned immediately to greet a female relative, 
introducing her to me. Then we ordered our supper, waving 
frequently to other tables as friends and acquaintances entered. I 
saw Jack Robbins in the distance. It seemed so long ago that he 
had invited an unshaven tramp to join his party here. Later that 
night Sid’s brother drove me home in his car, I realising how much 
better it would be to talk to Sid in his office on Monday, for the 
noise in the “Brown Derby”’ had been very distracting. I was, 
anyhow, drawing nearer to my ambition now, for Sid seemed 
interested in my proposal. I slept better that night, finding the 
Harrises’ double bed uncrumpled when Mrs. Wheeler rang the 
front-door bell next morning. 

A busy week-end, and I found myself at the Trocadero on 
Sunday night, Jack Kapp asking me to invite Liz Allan and Prince 
George of Russia to join his party, but George of Russia arrived 
without a tie, and the doorman refused him admittance, which 
caused embarrassment for some moments. It was insufferably 
hot. After Mr. Wilkerson had allowed hopeful artists to enter- 
tain us, they sceming to cast anxious glances in the direction of 
the tables occupied by the monarchy, Liz left us as she had an 
early call for the morning, and Everett Crosby moved to our 
table. This great “playboy,”’ who always reminded me of a large 
Newfoundland dog, whispered that I must join them later in an 
impromptu party downstairs. So later that night George of Russia 
and I found ourselves in the cocktail room below, and Everett 
having brought down the band, Dixie Lee and Bing sang duets, 
George Raft and Everett joining in, and the party continued 
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hilariously until all was quiet outside, and I drove home 
determined that this must be my last night of staying up 
late. 

I telephoned Sid Stein at eleven o’clock next morning as he 
had requested. He had just left his office to walk round the lot, 
a girl’s voice informed me. I gave her my name and my telephone 
number, and asked if she would be so kind as to inform Mr. 
Stein that I had telephoned, and, since he wished to make an 
appointment with me, I would remain near the telephone until 
he called me back. Then I adjusted a bath-towel around my 
stomach and sat in a comfortable chair to wait. The heat seemed 
even greater that morning as I sat watching men building a new 
house on a lot which had been vacant when I moved into Ariel’s 
apartment, but the wooden structure of an entire house was now 
erected, the sun beating down upon the tarnished paintwork of 
the workmen’s cars lined up outside. These few men, who 
seemed quite unhurried, were now arranging the rafters of a two- 
storied house, having brought the heavy wooden framework 
in pieces and screwed it together on the site. It was most interest- 
ing to discover how Hollywood homes were built. The trees, I 
learned, which lined the boulevards and streets here, had been 
brought singly and replanted. It seemed hard to realise that all this 
was but a desert a few years ago. The grass lawns in front of the 
houses sprang into fountains before sundown, the water being piped 
in from a source three hundred miles away, the hidden sprinklers 
beneath the grass being turned on by a Japanese, who arrived in a 
broken-down ‘“T” model Ford, his gardening appurtenances tied 
to the dilapidated sides of his rusty vehicle. This man trimmed the 
edges of those lawns, trimmed the hedges, turned off the water, 
and, after much cranking, he drove away, the bangings of his 
engine echoing through the street. Everything was synthetic 
here—the trees, lawns, rain, even the houses. That wooden 
framework, during the course of the next few weeks, would 
develop into an Elizabethan home, or a bijou Spanish residence. 
It was too early yet to see which, but it would blend soon with the 
other houses in the street and be inhabited, perhaps, even before 
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Ariel’s return. An amazing country. It must be very hot working 
out there under that pitiless sun. 

The morning passed into afternoon. The telephone rang often, 
and I limped my naked way towards the instrument—Everett 
Crosby, Jack Kapp, Liz Allan, Adrienne Ames, the Chandlers, 
whose home was near to mine now, Franz Steininger, Henry 
Daniell, Rex Evans, Warner Baxter, George Davis. It seemed a 
long walk to the telephone, but it was cooler and more interesting 
to sit near the french windows overlooking the balcony and look 
out into the street. Sid Stein must have gone to his lunch. 

I cooked myself an egg, using the egg-cup which Liz had lent 
me, turning on the radio which I found in the kitchen; but I do 
not understand the intricacies of cooking. The egg ran down the 
cup, white and glutinous. I cooked another, leaving it longer in 
the water, and it emerged hard as a bullet. I ate it all the same, 
my spoon beating time with the music from Ariel’s radio. I was 
not dressing until Sid’s call, for I could quickly stand under a 
cold shower-bath and get into my clothes when the moment 
came, and telephone for a yellow cab before the last of my 
toilet was complete. 

My scanty meal over, I returned to my chair near the window. 
I was dining with Henry and Ann Daniell that night, I remem- 
bered. They were calling for me, and I hoped that Sid would not 
invite me late to the studios, for I could not let the Daniells know 
as I had mislaid their telephone number. It seemed quiet in the 
street now, heat rising in a steady-haze, the hammerings of the 
men on the wooden rafters opposite seeming far away, Ariel’s 
radio playing softly behind me, perspiration trickling slowly 
down my bare legs. Sid could not take longer than two hours 
for his lunch. ... But it was useless to dress, so that when I had 
to leave the house I should do so in a sweat-soaked shirt. Much 
better to dress at the last moment, and open the windows 
of the cab to cool myself on the drive out to Republic 
Studios. 

The afternoon passed slowly. At five-thirty I rose again from 
my chair and went into the bathroom, where I turned on the 
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shower-bath and moved carefully beneath it. By six o’clock I 
was dressed. The men had climbed down from the rafters and 
their cars had gone. The Neon sign of the Ritz Cinema on Wil- 
shire Boulevard was now flashing its message in my direction— 
red, blue, brilliant, arresting. Ariel’s radio was still playing. I 
stood before the window, deep in thought. Then the Daniells 
arrived. 

We drove to their home in Beverly Glen, stopping at the 
Beverly-Wilshire Hotel en route to drink a cocktail, since I wished 
to have some money changed. It was my first visit to their new 
home, and I was enchanted. Yet it seemed unreal to be sitting in 
a Mexican bar-room in a house they now owned, when their 
flat in London lies so close to my home—for us to have met 
here at all. I was conducted over each room, Ann’s workroom, 
the typewriter on her desk, the day’s output of work by its side. 
She was just starting her seventh novel. Her first book, Vallejo 
Kitty, a story of San Francisco before the earthquake, was written 
in 1929, when she had never set foot in San Francisco! She had 
met Henry in Paris in 1920, renewing acquaintance in a house- 
party in Gloucestershire, and they married, finally, in America. 
An intelligent, attractive, sensitive couple, happy in their success, 
Ann writing beneath a coloured umbrella on the patio, Henry 
busy acting in Camille with Greta Garbo, “Noir,” their black 
chow, sitting contentedly at their feet each night; a Japanese 
gardener, who loved them equally well, spending his wages on 
plants for their garden. I was never so happy to meet old friends. 
I felt, from the moment I entered their pine-panelled hall, that 
there was now some solidity in my life. 

We sat long in the Mexican room, on high stools at the bar 
counter, talking. Henry’s hair was very long, since Irving Thal- 
berg wished him to use his own massive hair instead of wearing a 
wig for his role in this important film. It had to be curled by an 
expert each morning into the manner of the period, and Henry 
cared little for this unexpected development. But we laughed 
and drank our “‘highballs,” talking, for the first time since my 
arrival in Hollywood proper, of things far removed from the 
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motion picture industry. I found it refreshing after the endless 
talk of pictures and stills, intrigues and studio scandal. It was the 
first evening I had spent, for a very long time, away from Neon 
signs and screeching traffic, noisy restaurants and the endless 
“shop.” We dined, later, at a candle-lit polished table, their 
conversation lifting me from my mood of two hours before, 
until I became as happy as they, forgetting that the motion 
picture industry existed a few miles away through the silence of 
that night outside their window. It seemed so still here, so quiet, 
the tempo of life slowed down in harmony with my own, their 
welcome as warming as the wine Henry had opened to celebrate 
my arrival. I must make this my home, they said. I need not even 
telephone to say that I was arriving. They expected me to come 
whenever I felt the need of a quiet evening. I wonder if they will 
ever know how much those words meant to me. 

We talked late in the Mexican room. I did not want to leave, 
as I became absorbed in each new subject of conversation, Ann and 
I seated before a log fire, Henry pacing the floor, talking un- 
ceasingly. Past midnight I rose, and we stood at the door looking 
up at the dim outline of the Californian hills, against which their 
home had been built. 

“It’s incredibly beautiful here,” I said, my voice seeming to 
echo in the silence outside. 

Ann’s arm stole softly through mine. 

“Come often—won’t you?”’ she said affectionately. 

They drove me home later, “<Noir’’ on the back seat beside 
me, thankful for another ride in his favourite car, yet resenting 
the presence of a stranger on his territory. He refused, even, to 
be petted, sitting upright, his black furry face looking fiercely 
ahead. Then I climbed the stairs of Ariel’s apartment, noticing 
the marks on the banisters, a monument to my fall. I had better 
telephone Sid Stein again to-morrow. 

The “unusual” weather continued. I put through my telephone 
call to Republic Studios at 11 a.m. the next morning, but Sid was 
not in his office. I left my name and telephone number, and I 
seated myself, a towel around my waist, near to the open window to 
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watch the men continue their building operations opposite, while 
I waited for my summons to the studios. The men had brought a 
staircase with them this morning; or someone had. It was already 
in position outside the building. So this was, then, to be a 
“duplex” apartment, like Ariel’s, but the people upstairs were to 
have an outside staircase of their own. The rafters were all in 
position now. A great deal of hammering was taking place within 
the structure itself, as the framework of doorways and walls were 
fixed into position. My telephone rang almost continually, and 
each time I rose from my chair and walked excitedly to the instru- 
ment, but it was only an invitation to lunch, or to dine, or to go 
to a preview of some new picture, to join a party at the Trocadero 
that night, to be driven to Santa Barbara for some fresh air, to go 
away for the week-end. Never Sid. I could make no arrange- 
ments yet, I told them politely. I was waiting for an important 
telephone call. 

The morning became afternoon, and I cooked myself an egg 
and turned on Ariel’s radio, but I did not beat time with my egg- 
spoon to-day. I sat and ate my lunch quietly at the table in 
Kathryn’s spotless white kitchen, the sun streaming in through my 
window. The days seemed very long waiting for important 
telephone calls. It had been the same while waiting for Joseph 
to get into touch with me. I could be utilising my time to better 
advantage than sitting idly, naked save for a towel around my 
waist, but I found that I could not concentrate on other things. 
There was always this suppressed excitement, the wandering 
mind, the laying of so many plans, the interest in the building 
operations opposite, the lazy hammerings, the passing traffic 
which glided silently up and down the street. I could not work; 
I could only sit, watching and waiting. Everett Crosby tele- 
phoned me at five o'clock, and I agreed to dine with him at 
Lucey’s. Then I walked carefully under a shower-bath, and by 
the time he arrived in his long, green Packard I was ready at the 
door. Perhaps Sid was still in conference. 

Tony Lucey and his wife are kindly people. He epitomises, in 
appearance, my idea of the complete gangster. He has a “tough” 
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and was, I believe, at one time engaged in the bootleg 
business, He came to California from Italy, via New York, and 
became interested in the liquor trade, opening a small restaurant 
on Melrose Avenue, near to the R.K.O., Paramount and N.B.C, 
Studios. His present restaurant was opened three years ago, a 
pseudo-Spanish building resembling a stage set. Many of the 
famous have eaten, and continue to eat, at his establishment, and 
John, his head waiter, has been with him for nearly fourteen years, 
which proves that he must be a good master. We had only one 
disagreement: he would put garlic on my steak. But once he 
finally understood that I did not like garlic on my steak, we be- 
came friends again, and I continued to be a regular customer. 
His restaurant became a clubhouse for me. I made it my meeting- 
ground, as many others appeared to do, too. I regard its food as 
the finest I have eaten. Everett Crosby is, of course, almost 
a permanent fixture. Guttering candles light the tables at night, 
and there is considerable wrought-iron work and expanses of 
antique wall, a stone floor with an artificially created uneven 
surface, and a great deal of pseudo-Mexican atmosphere. But I 
enjoyed going to Lucey’s for dinner. I always had fun there. I 
sat at Tony's newly created bar that night and drank two “high- 
balls”’ quickly, listening to Everett's infectious high spirits. Well, 
perhaps Sid had really been in conference, for these executives 
spend busy lives and it was only Tuesday. There were four more 
days anyhow before the week ended. I would telephone him 
again at 11 a.m. to-morrow, arfd forget about it meantime. So 
I ordered a steak without garlic, and Everett and I settled down 
to have a good evening. 

Later that night, having visited most of the cafés on Sunset 
Boulevard, I was deposited home—tired but in better mood. 
Once my head touched the pillow I remembered nothing more 
until I heard Mrs. Wheeler ringing the front-door bell the next 
morning. But Sid was not in his office when I telephoned Re- 
public Films, and once more I left my name. He was not in on 
Thursday either. Nor Friday. His secretary, or whoever dealt 
with me, always promised to inform him of my call directly on 


exterior, 
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his return to the office. My mental restlessness had now taken the 
form of being unable to remain physically still. I found myself 
pacing the floor of the apartment, up and down, back and forth, 
picking things up, putting them down, looking at the building 
operations opposite, opening the ice-box for a can of cold beer, 
drinking it off and continuing my walk, lumbering, limping, back 
and forth. Then, tired, relaxing into a chair. Then the telephone 
would ring. Up once more, terminating the conversation as 
quickly as I was able, in case Sid should be trying to reach me. 
Then a return to that endless pacing, hour after hour, up and 
down the floor, noticing the litter of stubbed cigarette ends 
accumulating in the ash-trays I passed, never still, my depression 
increasing at sundown, the close of yet another day. It seemed so 
useless to go out then, the effort almost too great. But I was 
learning my Hollywood, and I knew that it demands gaiety, an 
illusion always of success. So I dressed each night and went out. 
I do not think that anyone knew how I spent my days. 

Saturday dawned at last, sultry and still. I was listless and tired. 
I decided to telephone Republic Films earlier, in case Saturday 
should be treated as a half-holiday in that company. 

‘This is Mr. Holstius speaking,” I said, when the operator put 
me through to Sid’s office. “Is Mr. Sid Stein in?” 

““No. He has not arrived yet.” 

‘Are you expecting him?” 

“Oh yes. He'll be in later.” 

“Well, this is Mr. Holstius. He asked me to telephone him last 
Monday, and I’ve rung him up every day since. This is very 
important. Will you see that he telephones me directly he comes 
in?” 

“Tl give him your message.” 

“My name,” I said, “is Holstius—‘H’ for Harry; “O’ for 
Olive; “L’ for London; ‘S’ for sugar; “T’ for Tommy; ‘I’ for 
India; ‘U’ for uncle; ‘S’ for sugar. Have you got that?” 

“Yes, I've got that.” | 

‘And my number, I'll give you again—Oregon 0758.” 

“Tl tell Mr. Stein.” 
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“It’s most important,” I said. “T’ll be waiting here until he 
calls. What time will he be leaving the office?”’ 

““About one, I should think.” 

“Then I'll not leave the apartment before that time.” 

“Very good. I'll tell Mr. Stein.” 

I rang off and walked again into the front room. The house 
opposite had suffered a complete transformation during the last 
few days. The outside framework had been covered with material 
resembling stiff brown paper, which had been nailed to the frame- 
work, This had, again, been covered with wire-netting, nailed 
roughly to the wooden structure. Men were now covering this 
with plaster, which was drying quickly, so that one section of the 
front wall became a stone house; the other, brown paper, rabbit 
netting, or merely gaping space. Over the return section of the 
outside staircase a carpenter had arranged a coat of arms, nailing 
pieces of wood together to form a shield. A man was now cover- 
ing this with plaster, too. It seemed to be developing into a 
Spanish house, after all. I watched it dry, until it became a piece 
of stone carving. Then the men stopped work, put away their 
tools, and drove home in their motors. 

At 4 p.m. I was still standing at the window. I had not even 
cooked myself an egg. I heard later that Sid Stein left for New 
York some days later, but I do not know, because I never heard 
from him. Nor did I ever see him again. 


I dined with the Daniells that night. I invited myself. There 
was no other place I wanted to go. I arrived there much too 
early for dinner, and we sat in the Mexican room, Ann behind the 
bar counter, Henry and I facing her on high stools. I think they 
realised that I was a little dejected, but, thoughtfully, they asked 
me no questions. We just sat at the bar counter, a “highball”’ 
in front of us, talking, laughing, reminiscing, arguing. Their 
coloured cook again produced an exquisite dinner, and we sat 
long at the table before going down to the Mexican room for 
our coffee and liqueurs, Ann and I sitting round the log fire, 
Henry amusing us with anecdote and experience, as he paced the 
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floor, a master of mimicry, a raconteur of high order. He was a 
poet, his lithe form, long hair and perfect diction adding to the 
illusion, an artist whose long, tapering fingers accentuated each 
word that he spoke. And Ann, her fair hair a halo around her 
head, the crackling logs, at moments, lighting up the sweetness 
of her face, added to my enjoyment by arguing heatedly, her 
tongue in her cheek, driving Henry to further rhetoric, I joining 
in the general confusion of argument, forgetting my recent lonely 
vigil at the french windows of Ariel’s apartment. Life was worth 
while at the Daniells’ home in Beverly Glen. I left them in the 
early hours of the next morning, realising that there were other 
things in life than the writing of motion pictures. 

But I awoke to a feeling of uselessness and utter depression. I 
had now said good-bye to Frieda Kapp, who was taking little 
Myra to Chicago to visit her grandparents. Frieda’s unfailing 
understanding had meant much to me during her stay. Little 
Myra, too, whose nose had been bitten by her sweetheart, Cedric 
Hardwicke’s little son and heir, as they played in front of adjoin- 
ing bungalows at the Beverly Hills Hotel. Jack was impressed, 
always, with this little English boy’s perfect diction and manners, 
and even that bite on the nose could not shake his admiration—nor 
Myra’s love. Jack would be leaving soon, too, to return to New 
York. I wished they hadn’t to go. 

What was my next move? Time was passing, and I had no 
trump card to play. I was utterly unprepared for this situation. 
If, according to Hollywood's rules, I must now produce some 
material and hawk it round the studios, then I must adopt this 
course. But I could not understand this ruling. A book is but a 
play, a scenario where, instead of hearing the spoken word and 
seeing the décor, it must describe the background and the appear- 
ance of each character in such vivid detail that the reader sees each 
character and location visually. That, surely, must be a double 
task, for it is on the dialogue and action that the story unfolds. 
And a novel costs seven shillings and sixpence, whereas one can 
see a “movie’’ for a shilling, plus tax. It did not seem logical that 
my entrée must come through the writing of a successful play 
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and my novels be ignored as an indication t0 my potentislicic 
even ley. ¥ copies of my books had been sold. Yee if cha 
was the ruling of the film monarchy I muse abide by it, for I had 
no alternative now: the evens of the last ten days had left me 
quite unprepared. I remembered, then, that seven years before | 

in collaboration. I rose from my bed on Mon- 


had written a play, 
day morning oa cabled Letitia Hemsley, asking her to find that 
play and air-mail it to me without delay. Then I went back to 


But the zest seemed to have gone from my adventure. I drank 
the coffee Mrs. Wheeler made for me, and I helped her sort out 
my laundry. I watched the workmen putting tiles on to the roof 
of the house opposite, and a man putting an antique finish on to 
the “‘stone’”’ coat of arms, but even that failed to interest me. I 
turned away then and began pacing the floor, refusing to go out 
to lunch, refusing, even, to join Jack Kapp at the recording studios. 
I must wait now for the play to arrive, and start work on that. 
It was no good rushing madly about Hollywood, making myself 
more tired, even, than I was. I could not go out and sell myself; 
three fairly successful novels did not even indicate to the film 
monarchy that I knew how to spell; my stand-bys had faded into 
thin air; I had no one who could go out and “build me up,” 
knowing my capabilities sufficiently well. I had, therefore, to get 
some form of “credit’’ quickly, which would convince the 
monarchy that a man does not exile himself voluntarily, and give 
up an income for the very questionable delight of being given the 
“Hollywood run-around,” which is what I had learnt my recent 
experience to be called. I must now wait for a seven-year-old 

play to arrive by air mail. Meantime, the fast tempo of Holly- 
wood life became unpalatable. I wanted none of it. I preferred 
to pace Ariel’s carpet, alone, angry, humiliated, rebellious. I 
cooked myself two eggs and turned on the radio, full blast. In 
the early afternoon I received a telephone call from Thomas G. 
Rockwell. He had just arrived by aeroplane from Texas. 

Ido not remember a mood changing as fast as mine then. 
Tommy Rockwell is, as I have already written, a man I like a 
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great deal. I met him in New York three years before, and he 
followed me quickly to London, where he stayed some weeks, 
during which time we were inseparable, staying in the country 
with our golf clubs, seeing London and its plays, finding con- 
siderable pleasure, always, in each other’s company. At the age of 
thirty-five he is the guiding spirit behind Rockwell-O’Keefe 
Inc., the firm which handles America’s leading radio talent, 
including Bing Crosby, the Boswell Sisters, the Mills Brothers, 
Ray Noble, and many other of the leading orchestras. He owns 
an island in Canada where he “‘speed-boats’’ and fishes, an orange 
grove and ranch in California, and an apartment on Park Avenue, 
New York, and once owned his own aeroplane. It is about such 
people as Tommy Rockwell that America coined the word 
“regular.’’ It was as though an elder brother had arrived suddenly 
in this crazy city. I dressed hurriedly. 

Tommy arrived half an hour later, the same delightfully slow 
smile, the same indifference to appearance, a group of people 
with him, impatient to hear my news, not even content to wait 
until we had all arrived in Ariel’s home-made bar. What were 
my plans? How far had I progressed? What could he do for me? 
I was his guest while he was in Hollywood, anyway. What was 
he doing? Hell, he was going to open an office here, but that was 
nothing. What was happening to me? 

Tommy’s left eye goes bloodshot when he is excited. It seemed 
very bloodshot just then as he took off his smoke-glasses and drank 
a can of beer. So things weren’t going too well—eh? Well, he'd 
soon see to that. I must dine with him to-night. Had Ia car? I 
couldn’t drive yet? Well, as soon as the doctor said I could, 
he had a car for me. We must have a long talk over things 
to-night. 

From the balcony I watched my visitors wedge themselves into 
two cars, Tommy’s inimitable walk across Ariel’s strip of lawn 
to the pavement reminding me of days two years ago, when he 
trudged up hill and down dale with me in Sussex, striking a golf 
ball, mostly in the wrong direction, panting, blowing, grinning 
always. He jumped into his car, hatless, and drove away, a man 
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knowing neither fear nor failure, self-assurance written large on 
his every movement. I watched the two cars disappear round the 
corner before returning to the Harrises’ front room, realising that 
Tommy had descended upon me like a sudden gust of wind, 
blowing away the cobwebs of indecision. Some hours later we 
were dining together at Lucey’s. 

“Of course, writing isn’t quite in my line,” Tom was saying, 
in his high-pitched and attractively slow drawl, “but I can sell 
you. I’m seeing the Manny Cohen outfit to-morrow. He’s the 
fellow who helped put Paramount on their feet, then started out 
on his own. Major Productions. He’s got Mae West, Gary 
Cooper and Bing under contract. The three of them followed 
him from Paramount. I'll have a talk to him in the morning. 
That would be a good spot for you. They've not too full a pro- 
gramme, either. Only a few pictures to start with. You 
wouldn’t be swamped with them, like you might be in some 
large, over-staffed studio. Yes, I think Manny Cohen’s outfit is 
the place for you, Teddie.” 

Tom spoke calmly of all things. He spoke of plans as though in 
the speaking they became concrete and settled, there being no 
need to discuss them further, for they had become already a fait 
accompli. We talked, then, of other things—of Vivian, his wife, 
whom he had left in Houston, Texas, but who was to join him 
shortly; of his own Hollywood plans; of my experiences since 
arrival; of London and of New York. And then the beaming 
face of Everett Crosby appeared and the evening changed 
immediately from the serious into one of extreme hilarity, the 
cash registers of the cafés on Sunset Boulevard becoming the 
richer for Everett's many suggestions. But it did not matter how 
late I was now; a few contented hours of sleep were more healthful 
than going early to bed and tossing fitfully throughout the night. 

A violent ringing of the front-door bell awoke me much too 
early the next morning, and I arose to find that my sister-in-law 
and a friend were standing outside. They had motored down from 
San Francisco. Ursula, it seemed, was determined to know 


exactly what her brother-in-law was doing down here, and had 
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come down to find out. In an incredibly short space of time the 
Harrises’ apartment became a bedlam—-silk underwear, stockings, 
lipstick, pins, hair curlers and powder littered the floor, and I was 
unceremoniously turned out of the large bedroom, with all my 
clothes, while they used all the available hanging space for theirs. 
I do not know what Mrs. Wheeler thought when she arrived, for 
Anita Bohling and my sister-in-law, Ursula, are too attractive to 
be seen in a man’s bedroom at that hour in the morning; but she 
was soon pressing their clothes, while these two irrepressible 
young people rushed me into the front room to hear all my news, 
never waiting to hear what I had to tell them before telling me 
their happenings, breathless, excited, eager, both curled up on 
Ariel’s couch. We were making a great deal of noise, but we had 
breakfast at last, I wondering what I should do with them now 
they had come. Bill O’Bryen was arriving from England, and 
would be landing at the airport in the afternoon. I was dining that 
night with Gloria Swanson. I wanted to be near at hand in case 
Tommy Rockwell should need me. So we continued to spend 
the morning making a great deal of noise, and at one o’clock 
I telephoned for a yellow cab and took them to Lucey’s, and, 
finding Everett Crosby there, I implored him to help me with this 
unexpected situation. With his proverbial good nature, he 
entered immediately into partnership. Then Tommy Rockwell 
arrived, informing me that he had already seen Major Pictures 
Corporation and that they were interested. He was taking me to 
see them next day, he said. Then we all went in to lunch, Everett 
already arranging to take my uninvited guests over the Paramount 
lot after lunch. We returned to Ariel’s apartment after a long 
afternoon going round those studios, my guests, I noticed, now 
feeling the strain of a five-hundred-mile motor drive through the 
night. I left them, an hour later, reclining on the Harrises’ double 
bed, exhausted. I ordered another yellow cab then, and drove to 
the “Garden of Allah” to call for Bill O’Bryen and Liz, and we 
three drove to Gloria Swanson’s together. It was good to see Bill 
again. 

We passed through stately halls and corridors in the Swanson 
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home, until we came to an expansive bar overlooking the patio. 
There stood our hostess, Warner and Winnie Baxter, “Bart’’ 
Marshall, and as I was led to the bar and a busy barman handed me 
a drink, I turned to find Ivy Tresmand by my side. Somehow, 
one accepts these meetings as a matter of course in Hollywood. 
I promised never to say how long ago it was when we first met, 
and I have kept to my word. We were, however, both very 
young at the time. Elsie Torrence was there, too. It was amusing 
to run into people like this, so unexpectedly. The laughter at the 
bar seemed infectious, for we were all especially happy that 
evening—Liz to have Bill, Elsie Torrence to be going home, I 
after my talk with Tommy Rockwell. We moved, then, to the 
patio, and dined at small tables between palm trees—an exquisite 
dinner, a moonlight night, exotic almost in its stillness. 

Gloria Swanson is one of the most dynamic personalities in 
Hollywood. She has a poise which is especially arresting in that 
fast-moving world: as if she has learnt so much and wonders 
upon the youthful exuberance of the younger generation, a little 
perplexed that they can be so very young. Yet she is still one of 
the youngest-looking women in that colony, and certainly one of 
the most beautiful. You feel her presence when you talk to her. 
I sat long, after dinner, on the patio, in the bar, moving from one 
to the other—Bill, Liz, Warner, “Bart,” Ivy—reminiscing. Life 
seemed so very good just then. The intense heat, too, had gone, 
so that one walked in comfort amid the luxury of Gloria’s walled- 
in garden, or sat at peace talking interestedly with people who had 
most interesting things to say, and who were, in addition, so very 
pleasant to look at. And my own mood of the last ten days had 
changed miraculously to one of care-free unconcern. My back 
was not troubling me quite so much; I was becoming surrounded 
by people I liked a great deal; my plans were looking more 
hopeful; I had two very attractive guests at home. It would be 
pleasant to have their companionship when I returned, for I had 
been finding the closing of my front door to be a melancholy 
act when I returned in the early hours of each recent morning, 
knowing that I must lie tossing on my bed before rising to pace 
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the floor for so many hours waiting for calls which did not come. 
I missed companionship during those times. I hoped that those 
silken-clad figures which I had left lying prone on the Harrises’ 
double bed would be animate when I returned. Winnie Baxter 
had invited me to bring them to her house while they were in 
Hollywood. 

Before midnight the party ended, and I drove contentedly 
home. The night was cool, calm and unbelievably clear, the 
Neon signs seeming to dance more mischievously, the radio 
playing softly in my yellow cab as I drove through the night air. 
The Swanson dinner-party had been charmingly restful. I could 
not have enjoyed myself more. Lost a Heart as Good as New the 
radio was playing. How strange that this melody came to me 
always at moments of intense reaction, as if denoting a milestone 
in my journey. I had been intensely unhappy when I heard it 
last. Now I was calm, confident, alert. I tipped the driver hand- 
somely on arrival at South Detroit Street, and having mounted 
the stairs, still humming that melody, I found my two young 
visitors sitting bolt upright in bed, their arms folded, demanding 
to know why I was so late, I wondering, as I walked obediently 
into the bedroom, how it was that American women look soignée 
under all circumstances. Our ensuing conversation was curtailed 
an hour later by a voice from the darkness beneath the open win- 
dow assuring us in a loud nasal voice that she was not interested 
in our affairs and would we go to sleep. We stifled our laughter 
then, and I tiptoed from the room, switching out the light, and 
proceeded to the divan in Ariel’s bar-room, which my uninvited 
guests had made up into a bed for me. I examined it carefully 
before getting in, for I knew the lengths of their evil designs. 
The next day Tommy Rockwell, true to his word, drove me to 
Major Pictures Corporation, on North Las Palmas. 

Ben Piazza is a large man. He greeted us as though he were 
pleased to see us, seeming devoid of all “‘executive’’ mannerisms, 
natural, easy-going, jovial. We settled down immediately to 
discuss the reason of our visit, Piazza informing us that he had 
heard about me apart from all that Tommy Rockwell had told 
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him, and if all he heard was true, then it scemed that I was a man 
Hollywood should quickly ‘“‘snap up.” The first thing he wanted 
to know, he said, was whether I would be prepared to stay in 
Hollywood; he had heard that I was only here on a visit, and it 
was important that he knew the answer to that question before 
proceeding further. I assured him that I would certainly stay in 
Hollywood if Hollywood wanted me and was convinced that I 
was a good scenario writer. His own company, he then told me, 
had no large programme. In fact, their programme was already 
complete. There was, however, a possibility that they would 
include another picture into this year’s output, but that would 
depend upon how their present plans were carried through. He, 
of course, was not the “story” expert of the organisation, but they 
had recently secured the services of Leonard Spigelgass from 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, whom they regarded as one of the best 
story editors in the business. He would like me to have a talk 
with him. He thereupon telephoned Mr. Spigelgass, asking him 
to come over at once, and Piazza remarked jokingly, as he put the 
telephone down, that if Spigelgass was not interested in me as a 
writer, then he was, as an actor. He asked me twice if I had ever 
acted. 

I repeated, while we waited for Leonard Spigelgass to arrive, 
the things that I had told Joseph, some months before, in his suite 
at Claridges, enlarging upon them. I wished no favours from 
Hollywood; rather, I had come to offer them. If Hollywood 
decided to employ me, it must ‘be because they demanded my 
services, knowing that I could give value for value. The salary 
which they would pay me would be infinitesimal in proportion 
to their colossal appropriations, and even if I should finally prove 
unsuccessful, then the amount of the salary they had paid to me 
would again be infinitesimal in comparison with the vast sums they 
spent in other directions. It would be hardly noticeable. But if 
Hollywood decided to employ me, I had to give up my home in 
London, where my roots were firmly embedded, I had to ask 
my wife to give up those selfsame things, and we would have to 
start a new life together in California. It would be, for me, a 
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considerable upheaval. These considerations were, naturally, of 
no interest to him, I said, but I merely pointed them out as the 
question of my possibly remaining in Hollywood was a vital 
step in my life, whereas, to a large film corporation, I would be 
merely another writer. For that reason it was essential that I 
made the right decision. My presence in Hollywood was to solve 
my future. If Hollywood did not consider my work to be up to 
the necessary standard, then I returned home and my life would 
proceed as before. It was not necessary for my existence that 
Hollywood accepted me. I had to convince myself, too, that to 
remain was the right move, for once I had made this decision my 
boats were burnt. I could not, even, make the decision at all on 
a few weeks’ work. I might, with the usual beginner’s luck, pro- 
duce good material at my first attempt, move my home to Cali- 
fornia, only to find that film writing was not really my business, 
soon finding myself unemployed. I wished him to be honest 
with me, therefore, uninfluenced by Tommy’s “‘sales talk’’ on my 
behalf, not giving me employment by reason of their friendship. 

Leonard Spigelgass arrived, Ben Piazza introducing us, and, 
while Tommy and Piazza talked of other things, Spigelgass and 
I had a general conversation, I again outlining the situation as it 
affected myself. 

“Have you any of your work here?” Spigelgass asked later. 

“T have my last novel,” I said, “but I’m afraid, like everything 
I have written, it has been a hurried job, written without time or 
thought, combined with an active business life.” 

“Td like to see it,” he said. “‘When could I read it?” 

“T can send it to you to-day.” 

“Will you do that?”’ 

“T will. But I won’t ask you to read all of it, as I know you're 
busy. I’ll just mark certain chapters.” 

“Yes. Do that.” 

I showed him one of my publisher’s leaflets, then, and this 
intelligent, lean fellow read it through, every word. 

“Interesting,” he said. “I'll keep it. I want to read your stuff, 
even so. Ever written a play?” 
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“Once, long ago, in collaboration. I’ve already sent for it, as 
I thought of putting it into rough scenario form.” 

“Good. Let me see it when it’s done. Meantime, let me have 
your last novel right away.” 

“Well, what have you two decided?” Ben Piazza asked, 


“I’m going to read some of his material,”’ Spigelgass replied. 
“Then we'll have a further talk.” 

“Good.” 

We all rose, shook hands and, after pleasantries, Tommy and 
I left the building. 

“Nice fellows, those,” I said, as I limped my way to Tommy’s 
car. 
“You bet.’ And as we sat in the car, he added: “‘Piazza’s 
interested. Says you're the sort of guy they need. It’s up to 
Spigelgass, though. Better get that book to him right away. I'll 
take you back for it now.” Then we drove off, and the book, 
with marked chapters, was soon delivered to Spigelgass. Later 
that evening I took my two young guests to our recording 
studios to hear Bing Crosby and Dixie Lee make a long, series of 
records; and we dined, afterwards, at Lucey’s, Everett Crosby, 
determined to act to the letter of his promise, faithfully in 
attendance. 

The next morning was spent continuing our noise, Everett 
arriving early to add his quota to the general uproar, and he 
delivered us to the Warner Baxters in his long, green Packard 
after lunch. The Baxters’ house is built on the side of a hill, and 
cannot be seen, or easily found, from the winding road which 
leads to its entrance. It is built on Elizabethan lines, and is one of 
the most charming houses in Hollywood. But then, the Warner 
Baxters are very charming people. From the drive a landscape 
garden sweeps into the valley, pausing for a moment at the 
swimming-pool, its blue waters contrasting with the whiteness 
of the surrounding stonework—the changing-rooms, the covered 
lounge, the barbecue, the bar, enclosed in a building overlooking 
the pool, blending with the encircling scene, the white tables, the 
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coloured umbrellas, the well-trimmed lawns—then a wild dive 
into the tree-lined valley, past tangled paths into the hazy depths 
below. And to one’s right, as one arrives at last outside the en- 
trance to Warner’s home, the fading panorama of Beverly Hills, 
Hollywood and Los Angeles. The loveliness of that picture, as 
one first sees it, is completely bewildering, the peace, the beauty, 
rugged in its natural state, touched here and there by an artist’s 
hands, becomes more perfect, even, than before Man conquered 
this vast country as his own. 

The butler directed us to the tennis courts, where tea was being 
served. 

Philip Reid, David Niven—whom I had not met for some 
years—Warner Baxter and another man were playing a hard set 
of tennis as we entered the walled-in court, eye-shades pulled 
down over their foreheads, sweat pouring from their healthy, sun- 
tanned frames. Winnie rose from the group sitting in the long 
covered enclosure to greet us. She has, for me, the most attractive 
voice in Hollywood. She speaks, too, with such sincerity, such 
kindliness, and her smile is as welcoming as her voice. She is the 
antithesis of all a film-actor’s wife should be, in popular imagina- 
tion. She is, instead, a very charming woman, who gave up her 
stage career so that her home life should be home-like. True, she 
still acts, infrequently. But Winnie's thoughts are now of her home 
and of Warner’s comfort, for she has solved the problem of true 
domesticity. She had even given up another engagement that 
afternoon in order to be there to welcome my visitors personally. 
Such an action is typical of Winnie Baxter. 

Later, we left the tennis courts and climbed the hill to the house, 
then down the other side of the hill to the swimming-pool, where 
Winnie and J sat watching the others dive into the cool blue waters 
and Warner walked his garden, planning further improvements. 
Then, after elegant bodies had emerged from the pool, and the 
splashing and laughter had ended as bathers ran hurriedly into the 
changing-room, Warner became barman, and ensured that our 
glasses were full. We drove down the hill some time later, as the 
lights of Hollywood blinked at us across the purple haze of the 


I was summoned to Major Pictures Corporation again next day, 

“I've read all of your book,” Spigelgass said. “I like it. Is je 
published over here?” | , 

“Not yet,” I said. “It’s only just out in England. 

“Well, it should be. Look here,” he said, looking up again. 
“T's quite obvious that film writing is your métier, all right. 
Your work is visual—in fact, you seem to have all that’s necessary. 
I like your dialogue, too.” 

“T’m glad.” 

““Who’s your agent?” 

“Well, Tommy Rockwell is looking after me... .” 

“A great guy.” 

“He is.” 

“Then I'd better talk to Rockwell. I'm hoping to give you an 


assignment.” 

I looked at this man with the intelligent eyes, who did not 
mince his words, the only man in Hollywood who had read any 
of my hurried writings, but who had become satisfied by so 
doing that I was really a scenario writer. What did Joseph or Sid 
Stein matter now? This man was going to offer me an assign- 
ment because he liked my work; not out of kindness or supposed 
friendship. This was a business matter; Hollywood had looked at 
my credentials and passed me “okay.” I could not check the flow 
of blood to my cheeks then. I could not restrain that blush. 
There was a tingling sensation in all my veins, a sense of pride 
within myself, forgivable, perhaps, at that moment. 

“It’s that picture we were talking about the other day,” 
Spigelgass was saying. “‘I think we're going to do it, after all. 
Anyhow, I'll speak to Rockwell. And let me see the script you're 


working on.” 
“Right,” I said. 
We rose, shook hands, smiled—I, perhaps, more gladly than he 
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—and I wended my way, past workmen altering studios, into the 
main entrance, where I asked the reception girl to telephone for 
a yellow cab. So my journey had not been in vain! ... So many 
had questioned the wisdom of my coming, but it had always 
seemed to me to be the most logical action of my life. I should 
know definitely soon. 

I collected my harum-scarum women and took them to Bing 
Crosby’s broadcast at the N.B.C. Studio, they as excited as I, 
and afterwards to Lucey’s, where I had already arranged a small 
party to celebrate the arrival of Bill O’Bryen and Vivian Rock- 
well. But my small party had developed, with my enthusiasm 
and Everett’s help, into a dinner-party for forty people—he 
having invited many artists to entertain us. 

I do not know who were my guests that evening, for the party 
had become completely out of hand. I was perturbed to see, 
when we finally moved in to dinner, that Everett had arranged a 
long T-shaped table, with my place at the top, and that my guests 
were wandering in and sitting down, the two people for whom the 
dinner was being given sitting far down the table. Louis B. 
Mayer’s niece, Mitzi Cummings, was on my right; Adrienne 
Ames was on my left. Liz Allan I could just see; Bill was some- 
where near her. Tommy and Vivian Rockwell were too far down 
the candle-lit table to discern without difficulty. So was Jack Kapp. 
Franz Steininger and his wife were sitting within view. So were 
my young house-guests. Ivy Tresmand I could just talk to, if I 
shouted. But it was too late to do anything about it now, so I sat 
down. 

I do not think that I have ever felt so abjectly uncomfortable. 
Had I known that I was giving so large a party, I would have 
taken more pains over its arrangement, inviting, too, many who 
had shown me such amazing kindness. But Everett's smiling face, 
as he took the matter in hand, reassured me a little. I was infinitely 
relieved when the wine had circulated freely, I goading the waiters 
to hasten that important section of their duty, for I did not know 
one-half of the people I saw seated at this formally arranged table. 
By the time the piano was wheeled beside us, and Georgie Stoll 
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and his friend had performed, and Max Gordon and Harry Rey. 
had sung us cheir latest, and past, SONY SUCCCHECS, the atmosphere 
warmed a little, and music continued, finally, until a late hour, | 
finding that my unknown guests were musicians of high order. 
1 chink chat the party would have conanued to an even later 
hour, for we were all singing now, but at 4 a.m. Jack Kapp drove 
us home. Outside Ariel's apartment I shook him sadly by the 
hand, for he was leaving for New York in a few hours’ time. | 
wished that he hadn’t to go. Jack ts a splendid fellow, in counsel 
or comradeship. And as I sleepily climbed the stairs I wondered 
why it is that Jews have a reputation for parsimony. Jack, in 
common with all other Jews that I know, explodes that theory 
utterly. 

Ursula and Anita left me the next day. They seemed a little 
jaded. Tommy Rockwell suggested that he, Vivian and I, 
motored to Ensenada, in Mexico, for the week-end—to rest up. 
I never agreed so willingly to any suggestion. 


The two-hundred-and-fifty-mile journey to Ensenada, on which 
we set out at a late hour, would have proved interesting had I 
been able to remain awake. Instead, I lay in the back seat of 
Tommy’s car, waking only when uneven road surfaces, owing to 
Tommy’s inherent love for speed, gave me a nasty bump on my 
head. On arrival at Tijuana, on the Mexican border, I discovered 
that I needed my passport, which was lying in one of Thomas 
Cook’s safes in Los Angeles, where it had been locked since the 
morning of my arrival into that city in a freight truck. So we 
sat in the darkness of the car wondering what to do. 

Through the wire netting of the awe-inspiring gates which 
spanned the width of the road our headlights shone upon the 
bristling guns of the Mexican customs officials as they peered 
through. There were only two alternatives: to pretend to be an 

American citizen, or to explain the circumstances to the officials 
on this side of the gate, for it is infinitely more difficult to re-enter 
the United States of America than to enter Mexico. I might be 
stopped on our return journey, finding myself a prisoner in Mexico 
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until my passport had been retrieved from Thomas Cook and 
Son, which company would, in any case, hand it to no one but 
myself. There might be considerable complications, and I could 
not afford to be held “‘prisoner’’ when Major Pictures Corpora- 
tion wished me to do some writing for them. So Tommy and I 
tumbled sleepily from the car and walked through the darkness 
to the American custom-house, my English driving licence, the 
signature of my traveller’s cheques, and Tommy’s personal surety, 
plus the signatures of both of us, finally ensuring my return. 
Then we walked back to the car, and were allowed to drive 
through the wire netting. We did not arrive at Playa~Ensenada 
until 2 a.m. 

Playa-Ensenada would, in newspaper language, be described 
as a ‘millionaires’ playground.” We first saw it in the distance, a 
blaze of floodlighting, as we proceeded carefully over the last 
few miles of narrow winding road. Sleepy officials, expecting us, 
removed our luggage from the car and drove it away, leaving 
Vivian, Tommy and me to drag ourselves through a palatial hall, 
register, and proceed silently to our rooms. I do not remember 
feeling so tired. I threw off my clothes and got into bed. 

I awoke to find that it was morning, the sun streaming in at my 
window, silence from the adjoining room, for Vivian Rockwell 
sleeps longer than any woman of my acquaintance. Ten hours, I 
remembered from their visit to London two years earlier, was her 
minimum. So I decided to make no move until I heard noises 
from the next room. It was, in effect, the first moment that I had 
had in which to collect my thoughts and understand fully the 
significance of the last few days. I was soon to become a writer 
in Hollywood! If could satisfy a story editor with some hurriedly 
constructed work, written when my mind was occupied equally 
on business affairs, surely I could write something better when 
my whole mind was concentrated upon this absorbing occupation. 
It was not illogical to reason this way. In that case I could now 
send a cable to my wife, who was travelling in Jugoslavia, and ask 
her to return home and make immediate arrangements to move 
to Hollywood. Or could I? It was tempting. Across the room 
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stood a writing-table, and I noticed some cable forms in the rack. 
A few scribbled words on one of those forms and I would know 
loneliness no longer... . The unexpected expense of my illness 
had absorbed nearly all the funds I had arranged to have at my 
disposal here, and I should, if I adhered to my original schedule, 
be making plans now to return home, for I should have known 
my answer long before this. But then, illness and forgotten 
promises had sent plans badly awry, which was unforeseen. Still, 
it was no good crying about that; the dice seemed loaded—save 
for this one encounter with Leonard Spigelgass. But whilst all 
this had not damped my enthusiasm, it might, at the same time, 
be wiser to delay sending a cable to my wife.... It would be 
wretched for her to arrive and find me still searching for an 
assionment, my last ties with England finally severed. And 
Hollywood, I had already found, was no glamorous city of 
popular imagination. It was a city peopled with hard-working 
citizens, who laboured for the world’s entertainment, its actors 
fighting to survive the inevitable, a smile always upon their lips, 
even unto the last and final gasp. The exceptions were few. It 
was a cruel city, where people answered “Yes,” for it was more 
easy to say than “No.” Where those who were in a position to 
lend helping hands answered “‘Sure!’’ and went on their way, 
forgetting, leaving anxious faces to wait in the quiet of some bed- 
sitting-room, whiling away the hours in hunger and disillusion- 
ment. It was a city where stars were born and, after a short life, 
died, few surviving a period of five years before tumbling head- 
long into obscurity, their fantastic emoluments squandered in the 
“ballyhoo”’ of living. It was a city of infinite sadness, if one 
paused for a moment and observed the fast-moving panorama 
with a keener eye, of continual unrest cloaked by a smile which 
was automatic and a voice which was forced in its gaiety. That 
was the story of Hollywood. There was little glamour about it 
when you removed the tinsel. I was now becoming a member of 
this colony. It was exciting, but it was as well to visualise the 
whole picture. Hollywood was no children’s playground. 

Some people passed my window on the way to the beach, their 
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voices fading into the soft murmurs of the sea beyond. I looked at 
my watch. No, I would not send a cable to my wife yet. I would 
write to her instead, warning her to be in readiness, so that no 
unnecessary time should be lost when the final moment came. I 
adjusted my strait-jacket, realising that in another month I should 
be discarding this instrument of torture, and I walked to the desk. 
As I was finally sealing the envelope of my letter, I found Tommy 
entering my room, a large expanse of pink stomach exposed 
above the tapes of his pyjamas. He yawned, stretched himself, 
and rang for coffee. Vivian was still asleep. 

We dressed then, posted my letter, and drove into the village 
to purchase smoke-glasses and Mexican shoes, and on our return 
Vivian emerged from her room, and after a pleasant lunch, under 
coloured umbrellas on the patio, we moved to the beach, where we 
lay until sundown, I becoming a spectator when they swam or 
rode horses, lying in my deck-chair, my eyes closed, a quiet 
breeze fanning my cheeks, contentment in my soul. I had done 
the wise thing, disappointment though it had been. I must hurry 
now to consolidate my position. We would take a house far out 
in Beverly Hills, when the time came, away from the cafés and 
night life on Sunset Boulevard where the unemployed searched 
vainly for relief after long days of disappointment, hoping to be 
seen by the monarchy, their valiant bluff so pathetically trans- 
parent. There would be no need for us to spend our nights like 
that. Henry Daniell and Warner Baxter had home lives. You 
did not sec them frantically chasing the elusive. You did not meet 
any, on those nightly journeys, who were working during the 
day, for the job of film-making is the hardest of taskmasters. It 
necessitates rising at 6 a.m., and standing beneath glaring arc 
lights, to return at the end of a long day, too tired to do other 
than dine and retire to bed. There were the “lay-off”’ periods, 
when, according to actors’ contracts, they worked only for forty 
weeks, the remaining twelve weeks of the year being unpaid 
unless there was an urgent part for them, and, during this period 
of inaction, they sometimes gave vent to their feelings. But as 
an accepted rule the workers do not appear at night, save for an 
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important opening or preview of an‘important picture. As a 
writer, there is no necessity to appear at all. Your work is judged 
on its results, not by your appearance. 

The realisation of this was a relief to me. I was becoming 
frankly concerned about the tempo of life in this strange colony. 
It seemed utterly impossible to get to one’s bed at a reasonable 
hour. I could, of course, be boorish and refuse to go out, but I 
was anxious to learn all that I could in the shortest possible space 
of time. If Liz, for example, found that her services were not re- 
quired in the studios for a week, then she would play during that 
period, and not hurry back to an early bed after a hurried dinner. 
So she gave vent to her feelings and stayed up late. And I, being 
a visitor, and having no early call, seemed “‘on tap’’ for anyone 
who did not want to go to bed. It was amusing, but I wondered 
upon its efficacy as a steady diet. But I realised now that, as a 
potential writer, I could live my own life, and I would choose my 
location far from the glittering lights. And as I lay in my deck- 
chair, with closed eyes, I realised that life was stimulating again, 
as though a curtain of fog had lifted suddenly so that I could once 
more see my way. Life seemed so very good, to know optimism, 
to have cast aside the gloom of the last few weeks, to be casting 
aside my steel brace in a month. 

Vivian Rockwell and I find unexpected things to laugh about; 
we always have. If we are left alone together we are seldom in 
serious mood. I am afraid that we giggle a great deal, and people 
think that we behave very childishly. Yet it is good to behave 
childishly at times. After dinner that night Tommy insisted on 
gambling and left for the gaming-rooms, but Vivian and I proceeded 
to the bar and sat at high stools in a large Moorish palace and 
continued to find things to laugh about. We found, too, that the 
other occupants of that bar had suddenly become our lifelong 
friends. Time passes hurriedly under such circumstances. We 
noticed that dawn was peering in through the omate window in 
front of us before we had, seemingly, sat there for more than an 
hour. We searched for Tommy then. He was playing “Black 
Jack,” the few remaining heavy-eyed players still consistently 
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taking Tommy’s money, as his bloodshot eye surveyed the game 
which he insisted upon continuing. We led him away, however, 
the poorer for his six hours in the gaming-rooms. But Tommy is 
a born gambler. He would gamble his last cent and lose it with 
a cheerful grin. 

“I thought we had come here to rest,’”’ I said laughingly. 

“Hell! So we did,” said the man who in a few days had opened 
a large suite of penthouse offices on Sunset Boulevard, staffed and 
furnished complete, and already in operation. 

But we did not rest after all during those three days at Playa- 
Enseneda. We returned to Hollywood, still cheerful, and in some 
curious way refreshed. I found, when I returned to Ariel’s 
apartment, that my play had arrived. 

I had, during the last week, made the acquaintance of John and 
Joyce Spencer, although John had been to see me whilst I was in 
hospital. He is a friend of my brother, both of whom are on 
Lloyds. My brother had been sent to America six years earlier to 
underwrite, in conjunction with Lloyds, for one of the large 
insurance-broking firms on the Pacific coast. He had originally 
left England only for a year, but, as most young Englishmen do 
when they visit America, he married almost at once and remained 
there permanently. John Spencer had done exactly the same thing, 
but by so doing he had upset the internal business arrangements of 
one of Hollywood’s most important film agencies, for Joyce Page 
was regarded as one of Hollywood’s most efficient secretaries, 
the news of her engagement “‘making’’ front-page news in the 
Hollywood Reporter, a tribute indeed. Hearing that I had work to 
do, she immediately suggested that she helped me with it and, so 
that there should be no argument, she came to the apartment 
early next day and started work. 

I have never seen the keys of my little “Corona” move at 
greater speed, Joyce’s nimble fingers driving it to unknown feats 
of endurance, pausing only while she argued or made suggestions, 
then beating its keys unmercifully again as page after page was 
removed and placed into a steadily growing heap of manuscript. 
In addition she insisted, once that there was sufficient material 
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for her to re-type without necessitating my presence, that I went 

about my own business, leaving her to attend to the telephone, 

contacting her at intervals to discover whether there was any 
news. 

Owing to Joyce’s thoughtfulness, therefore, I was able to 
combine the scenario treatment of my seven-year-old play with a 
normal and active life, she remaining behind to do the typing, 
while I spent all possible time making contacts. In this way I was 
glad to meet Miles Mander again, with Bill O’Bryen. Miles’ book, 
To my Son, in confidence, should be handed by every father to his 
son on reaching the age of puberty, in spite of the criticism its 
publication caused in certain quarters. He is a sensitive, attractive 
fellow, a brother of Geoffrey Mander, M.P. for Wolverhampton 
East, himself a candidate for Parliament in a recent election, an 
author, playwright, actor and director. Yet, if you ask him of 
what he is most proud, he will tell you, modestly, that it gives 
him most satisfaction to know that he “discovered” and gave 
chances to Madeleine Carroll (1928) ; John Loder, whom he met in 
a bar in Berlin (1928); Merle Oberon (1932); Freddie Bartholo- 
mew, his only acting part in England (1932); Mary Maguire and 
Janet Johnson, both of whom he had “‘discovered”’ during his 
recent visit to Australia, and who are already under contract in 
Hollywood. He was then in the process of taking a house in 
Santa Monica, having been placed under an acting-writing- 
directing contract by a He invited me, at 
once, to his “house-warming”’ 

I was able to see Lupe Velez, who was leaving for New York by 
air, en route for England. The day I went to see her, I found this 
amazingly vital person reclining by her swimming-pool, her two 
dogs sitting adoringly by her side, her pool noisy with the splashing 
of many children, Adrienne Ames lying, a vision of considerable 
beauty, in along chair. Johnny Weissmuller was playing tennis. We 
moved into the house presently, to find five maidservants pack- 
ing trunks feverishly. It was an uncomfortably warm afternoon. 
Lupe looked at herself in the glass, ran her hands impetuously 
through her tangled hair, and cried, “Oh, hell!’” She picked up a 
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large bottle of brilliantine from her dressing-table then and poured 
the entire contents over her raven and unruly locks, brushing and 
combing violently, never still, shouting instructions to her 
servants, snatching Adrienne’s hat from her bed, as it was bad 
luck, answering my questions about the quaint furnishing of her 
room in quick, breathless sentences. That chest of drawers— 
yes—she got that idea from a safe she had seen in the Bank of 
America. It was good—eh? And those were copied from garbage 
cans. Yes, plain, ordinary garbage cans like you put your garbage 
in, outside your door. The pattern—see—it was the same. Why 
the hell must her hair be so wet now? What would we both 
drink? Here, bring us drinks! Not for her—no. There had been 
so much champagne at the party last night. Ugh! Sickly stuff, 
champagne. Bad for the stomach. The dressing-table was like 
Jenny Dolly’s. Yes, she had copied that from her, but then, 
Jenny Dolly, too, she must have copied it from someone else. 
Everybody copied things. There was no originality now. Where 
was Johnny? Why must he play tennis when she was so busy? 
No, it was not champagne that they drank last night. It was 
champagne and orange juice mixed. It was terrible! Terrible! 
Poor Johnny! He felt very sick to-day. Hell! Where was her 
jewellery? Had it been packed? What good was it to have 
servants when everything became lost? Oh, la, la! 

Adrienne and I rose from our chairs and began searching, 
politely, for the lost jewellery, while Lupe continued to brush her 
jet, shining hair, still voluble. Adrienne lifted a cushion and 
beckoned me to her side. Diamond and ruby necklaces, bracelets, 
and ear-rings lay in confusion on a chair. Adrienne stood 
looking down at this unexpected find, which reminded me of 
some illustration from The Arabian Nights. 

“Lupe likes rubies,” Adrienne explained, the violent scraping 
of a stiff hairbrush on to an oil-soaked scalp being now the only 
sound in the room. 

‘“‘Ah—you have found them?” Lupe sighed airily. “Pack 
them, I tell you!” and I observed a maidservant carelessly remove 


many thousand dollars’ worth of jewellery, lifting the glittering 
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paper basket. . | 
“You have seen my chapel—yes?”’ and the energetic brushing 


continued. 

Adrienne led me then into Johnny Weissmuller’s bedroom, the 
room between being transformed into a chapel, with lilies on the 
altar amid the guttering candles, so that Lupe and her husband 
passed into each other’s rooms via the altar. 

“And where have you been—eh ?” I heard her cry, being faintly 
aware of incense burning. “We go to Mass before I go on the 
plane and nothing is packed. Hell! Have a drink. No, you must 
not drink, my Johnny, because you are sick. Hello, Bruce. For 
God's sake do not sit on my hat.” 

We returned to Lupe’s bedroom. Johnny Weissmuller was 
already outstretched on the bed. Bruce Cabot was sitting on the 
chair which had hidden so many thousand dollars’ worth of 
bracelets a few moments before. The room seemed hotter than 
ever. 

‘My poor Johnny!”’ Lupe sighed, hurrying to his side, dropping 
her hairbrushes, her head glistening. “You are sick. My poor 
Johnny!”’ and she caressed his forehead, her voice tender now, 
her dark eyes luminous. A maid entered, with a dress on a 
hanger. 

“Do you wish this packed?” she asked timidly, aware that she 
was intruding upon a domestic scene. 

‘How should I know what I want packed! Hell! Have I not 
enough to do as it is?’”’ and Lupe picked up her hairbrush again 
and began brushing her hair more violently than ever. Then 
pausing: “Poor Johnny. He must not drink when I am gone.” 

The maid, standing undecided, finally tiptoed from the room, 
the dress on its hanger still in her hands. “ Gin-phizzes’’ arrived 
on a tray, the ice clinking in the glasses. We all accepted one, I 
noticed. 

I left this amazing woman some time later. She was taking 
Johnny to Mass. Then she was being seen off at the air port, en 
route for England, where she was to star in a new revue. The five 
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maids were still packing trunks feverishly as I walked down the 
stairs. 

“Perhaps I see you in London—eh?” Lupe called over the 
banisters, her glistening hair parted in the centre like a squaw’s. 

‘‘T hope so.” 

“Hell! Tlike London. It is so kind to me. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” I waved, “‘and good luck.” 

“TI see you again.” 

I had been able to spend some time at Paramount, watching 
The Big Broadcast of 1937 being made, and I had seen one of the 
most beautiful choruses practising before a long mirror, top- 
hatted marionettes on their laps, bouncing on their bare knees, 
drilled like a regiment of guards, and I had wondered how it was 
that so many perfect bodies could exist in one world. I had won- 
dered, too, at the patience of those lovely creatures, in their late 
teens or very early twenties, as the dance director made them 
practise their opening chorus, time and time again, a tinny piano 
hammering out the melody in the background, their shrill voices 
singing the lyric automatically, vastly more concerned that the 
mechanical workings of the marionettes on their laps should 
gyrate in unison. I had spoken to Gary Cooper, at work on The 
Plainsman, and J had observed Cecil B. de Mille’s minute attention 
to detail, for even the watch Gary Cooper wore for his part, 
attached to a heavy chain, was of the period. I had spoken to de 
Mille, and seen this great director, in his lace-up top boots and 
riding-breeches, controlling vast crowds with the aid of a micro- 
phone, which a man carried, following him always, so that he did 
not have to raise his voice, but could be heard, even so, by the 
hundreds of extras working on that picture—one-legged men, 
negroes, bearded men, old women—an immense multitude of 
Hollywood’s “types,”’ working between docks, river boats, old 
houses and shops. And Charles Bickford, wearing a five days’ 
growth of beard. It is not necessary to ask why Cecil B. de Mille 
is a great director. One sees and feels his greatness. 

I had been able to attend Tim Durant’s cocktail party at the 
Westside Tennis Club, and had spoken, for the first time, with 
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Kay Francis, and had had a long conversation with Reginald 
Owen, who has now settled down to Hollywood life, where I 
think he will remain, for Hollywood finds work always for this 
capable actor. I had spoken to Ann Southern, shaken hands with 
Robert Montgomery, joked with Frank Morgan, and stood a 
little in awe of Rose Ponselle, while finding Frank Shields a 
charming fellow, who had transferred his affections from tennis 
to motion pictures. I had visited Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer again, 
as the guest of Mitzi Cummings, Adrienne Ames and I driving 
out there in her large Rolls-Royce, to find the commissary at 
lunch, buzzing excitedly over the Mary Astor diary scandal. I 
had seen Freddie Bartholomew, Jackie Cooper and MickeyRooney 
at work on The Devil takes the Count; I had watched intricate trick 
photography, with the greatest interest. I had watched Virginia 
Bruce singing on board a most life-like representation of a 
battleship in Born to Dance, having already met her when she was 
receiving tuition under Roger Eden, the vocal coach to Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. This lovely creature, once married to the late 
John Gilbert, seems to have come into her own again. Collecting 
first editions is her hobby. I had even seen Greta Garbo. 

I was more than interested in my encounter with Greta Garbo, 
as I had always imagined that her dislike of being looked at was 
a pose, or a churned-out story from the publicity department. 
We were walking round the sets after lunch, when the door of 
one of the large stages opened and a woman in a green velvet 
costume and plumed hat emerged. She stood for a moment 
facing us, transfixed, then retreated, obviously frightened, the 
door closing with a clang behind her. 

““Garbo!’’ my companions whispered. “Didn’t you recognise 
her? That’s Garbo!”’ 

““No,’’ I said, unmoved. 

“But, my dear, you don’t realise? That was Garbo!” 

“I know,” I said. “So you said.” 

“But—don’t you realise how lucky you are?”’ 


6é¢ 99 
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My two companions stared at me in amazement, one Adrienne 
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Ames, film actress, the other the niece of the motion picture 
industry's greatest monarch, Mr. Louis B. Mayer. Mitzi spends 
her days writing in those studios, yet these two women were as 
excited as two children from the country. I could not understand. 

“We'll wait here,” Mitzi whispered. “She is bound to come 
out again.” 

“Yes. Keep quiet,” Adrienne whispered back. “‘Look! There 
she comes! See her hat above the door!” 

The door opened again, and I saw a green plume bobbing 
excitedly over the top. A man’s face peered round the door, 
looking in our direction, and the plume moved back immediately 
into the building. This happened three times. Then the man, 
whose face we had seen peering round the door to ensure that all 
was clear, came out and approached us. 

“Would you mind,” he said, as we stood against the wall, 
“moving on. It is very hot on the stage and Miss Garbo is feeling 
the heat.” 

“‘Certainly,”’ we said. 

“Thank you,” the man smiled, and returned to the doorway. 

‘‘Let’s move to the end,” Mitzi suggested, “‘and pretend we’ve 
gone. Then we can look round the corner of the wall.” 

“Yes,” Adrienne agreed excitedly. “Let’s do that.” 

We moved then to the end of the large stage, and turned the 
corner, stopping and peering round the brick wall. It seemed a 
very curious way to behave, yet my two companions were so 
obviously excited. I, too, peered round the wall. Once more I 
saw the door open, some distance away, and a green plume move 
cautiously behind it. Again I saw the face of the man look round 
to see that all was clear and, seeing our heads, he signalled to Garbo, 
who, judged by the movement of the plume, had run back into 
the building. The experiment was tried again. The man finally 
approached us once more. 

“IT must really ask you to move on,” he said authoritatively. 
‘Miss Garbo must have air. Work is being held up.” 

“Certainly,” we said, feeling like naughty children caught in 
the act of throwing stones. 
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“I can’t believe all that,” I said, as we walked away. “How can 
anyone be frightened of us?” 

“She is,’ Mitzi said. 

I asked Henry Daniell about it next day, for he was working 
with her at the time. 

“How would you like to be stared at for ten years?” he asked. 
“Never able to go into a shop, to go anywhere in public, without 
having the buttons torn off your clothes as souvenirs? Never able 
to dine, publicly, in a restaurant, play tennis, go on a holiday, to 
leave your own front door without an army of photographers 
and an unruly crowd waiting to besiege you? To have no private 
life, to know that if you did go into a shop and buy a hat, there 
would be millions of similar hats rushed on to the market, im- 
mediately, bearing your name? The most unhappy and lonely 
woman I ever met. Her own success has imprisoned her, so that 
her life has developed into a routine of getting up at six o'clock in 
the morning, driving, almost in an armoured car, to the studios, 
having to eat in the privacy of her own dressing-room, because 
her appearance, even in the studio commissary, would cause too 
great a sensation. Then, after a long and trying day, working in 
the heat of the studios, she drives away by a back entrance to her 
closely guarded home and bolts her door firmly. That’s Garbo’s 
life! A prisoner. The richest and most unhappy woman the 
industry has ever created. The greatest personality the screen has 
ever known. But the price she pays for that success is the com- 
plete ruination of her life. She cries for freedom from it all, but 
there is no escape. She can know no freedom now. You cannot 
wonder that she hates to be stared at.”’ 

“You find her interesting to work with?”’ 

“T really believe,” Henry said, “that were I blindfolded I could 
tell you the moment she walks on to the set. Such is her person- 
ality. But to talk to, she is sad. I find her utterly charming.” 

Liz Allan, playing a small part in Camille, at her own request, 
in order to know Hollywood’s greatest and shyest personality, 
corroborated Henry’s view of the world’s greatest star, and I was 


sorry then that I had attempted to peer rudely at her round a 
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corner. I wished, too, that I had made no resolution to use no 
introductions, nor to ask for any, so that each day should bring 
forth its own adventures. It would have been an unforgettable 
privilege to have met Greta Garbo. She is ill now, and will, I 
fear, make few pictures before an early, and enforced, retirement. 
I hope that she will be allowed to enjoy the autumn of her days 
in freedom, when the time comes. She has given such pleasure to 
the world. 

Joyce Spencer continued to tap my “Corona.”’ She wished 
that we could do more work together, she said. Why didn’t I 
move to their apartment when the Harrises returned? They had a 
spare room, and-her fingers were itching to work again. She 
found the long days, in their labour-saving apartment, to be so 
dull after her active office life. She found herself with nothing to 
do, counting the hours until her newly married husband returned 
from his office. John, too, had said what a good idea that would 
be. In fact, John was adamant about my staying with them, she 
added, as she handed me the finished manuscript of my play 
which I was taking round personally to Leonard Spigelgass. 

“We shan’t take ‘No’ for an answer,” she added, smiling. 
“Besides, it’s such an obvious solution. We want to have you, 
we can work together, if you come, and you won't be forced to 
stay in waiting for telephone calls, as I can answer those for you.” 

“It sounds a grand idea,”’ I said, “but I have an abhorrence of 
being a nuisance, Joyce.” 

I left, then, in a yellow cab, for Major Pictures Corporation, in 
search of Mr. Spigelgass, and I handed him my manuscript. He 
would read it at once, he said, and I returned to Ariel’s apartment 
—to wait for his judgment. 

I found myself missing Joyce's infectious good nature, when I 
closed the front door. I missed her companionship even more 
next day, as I waited for the telephone to ring, walking up and 
down my accustomed strip of carpet. There seemed a sudden 
reaction now, after the ceaseless hammering of a “Corona,” 
and the feverish questionings and arguments, the laughter, the 


scrambled eggs which Joyce cooked for lunch, the “highball’’ we 
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allowed ourselves at sundown, often making it “two.” The 
apartment was quiet again, as it had been three weeks before. I 
found myself standing again by the balcony, noticing the work- 
men fixing the diamond-paned windows into the house opposite. 
Those apartments would be occupied soon. The men were 
levelling the soil in front of the house, preparatory to arranging 
the “sprinkler” pipes in position, so that the covering lawn should 
fountain into activity and remain green throughout the ensuing 
years. An amazing country. The workmen had even finished off 
the plaster work with an “olde worlde”’ effect. 

The day passed slowly into another. I decided to telephone 
Mr. Spigelgass, after I had stood watching further windows being 
placed into position in the house opposite, for this intelligent, 
well-read fellow was a man of his word. He would give me no 
“run-around,” as, I am afraid, so many others might do. This 
man seemed as interested in my work as I was to have his interest. 
It was a mutual curiosity. So I telephoned him, after I had boiled 
an egg, leaving him sufficient time in which to have returned from 
his own lunch. He invited me to come to his office right away. 

He had read my seven-year-old play, he informed me half an 
hour later. I seemed to have spent a great deal of time on the 
intricate workings of a plot, the story of which possessed simi- 
larities to a recent and successful play. For that reason alone, he 
could not consider the purchase of this story for his own company. 
At the same time, he was even more impressed by my dialogue 
now and the treatment that I had given to the play. There was 
no question that I was a writer, my work admirably suited to 
motion pictures. He was sorry that they had decided not to 
include an extra production into their year’s output after all, for I 
would have been an obvious choice for that story. They were 
keeping to their original schedule now. 

“You mean, you will not be needing me?” I asked, noticing 
his well-kept fingers, his tidy desk. 

“No. But I'll be giving you an assignment at the first 
opportunity.” 

“And my play is no good?” 
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“For us—no. But I want you to let me have two copies of it, 
right away. Maybe I can place it for you elsewhere. A word 
from me would, I think, be more useful than coming from an 
agent, whose business it is to sell. You see,” he said, “I have no 
doubts about your capacity. 1 want you to stay here.” 

“I’m glad,” I said, fascinated still by his fingers. 

“So let me have a further copy of the script as soon as you can..” 

“T will.” 

I rose from my chair and shook Mr. Spigelgass by the hand. 

“T’m sorry I can't fix you up at the moment.’ 

“Tam, too,” I said, knowing that this was a moment when I 
must smile. 

I walked from his office, past the workmen who were erecting 
dressing-room bungalows for Mae West, Gary Cooper and 
Bing Crosby, and, reaching the main entrance, I asked the re- 
ception girl to call me a yellow cab and I drove to Tommy 
Rockwell’s office on Sunset Boulevard, where we sat on the roof 
of his penthouse, underneath coloured umbrellas, watching the 
sun fade into a purple haze and the lights of Hollywood grow into 
a thousand stars. 

“What now?”’ I asked, at last. 

“Wish I wasn’t going to New York,” Tommy said. “‘Must 
get back. A lot of business to do there,” and he sat, thoughtful, 
drumming his fingers on the table. “But I'll find someone to 
handle you.” 

“It’s a question of time, Tommy!” 

“T know.” 

“T’m wondering if I should go home.” 

“You mustn’t do that. The only guy who’s read your material 
is raving about your possibilities. So why the hell should you 
worry?” 

“It’s the time, Tommy—time!””’ 

“Yah—but we'll see to all that. Say, you’d better dine with 
Vivian and me to-night.” 

“ Afraid I’m poor company. Don’t feel in the mood.” 

‘That’s why I asked you.” 

U 
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“Thanks, Tommy. I'd rather go home. Early night. Get 
some sleep.” 

“And sit around—brooding ?”’ 

“Nice of you, Tommy. I think I'll get back. Got some letters 
to write, anyway.” 

“Okay,” and Tommy rose, too, from his chair. ‘‘ All the same, 
I think you'd better come along.” 

The Neon lights in the distance seemed to be flashing more 
brilliantly just then, the noise of the traffic on the street below 
seeming like the gentle humming of bees. I glanced below to see 
the headlights of the never-ending stream of automobiles passing 
in both directions along Sunset Boulevard. 

“And I'll get an agent to handle you. I'll get a guy who 
handles writers only, and knows what it’s all about. You'll be 
okay. Don’t start getting hit-up. Only wish I hadn’t to go back to 
New York just now. Wanted to get you fixed up before I left.” 

“Thanks, Tommy,” I said. 

Marjery Bell, Tommy's secretary, telephoned then for a yellow 
cab, and I became once more a member of that ceaseless and ever- 
moving throng on the crowded thoroughfare of Hollywood. 

Two nights later the Cabots were having supper with me at 
the Trocadero. 

“Hello, there—Ted,” a great voice boomed. “Where the hell 


have you been hiding ?”’ 
“Nowhere.” . 
“Well—when are we going to get together?” 
66 When ? 99 


“Hello, there—Adrienne. Hello, there—Bruce. How you 


Joseph turned. 

“Hello, there...” 

But I did not hear the stranger's name, for Joseph had already 
moved to another table. I am beginning to understand Hollywood 
a little better, I thought, as I dug a fork savagely into a piece of 
ham. 
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The moment of Tommy’s departure was drawing near, but he 
was still unable to make an appointment for me with this agent 
who specialised in writers only. Mrs. Wheeler was now cleaning 
the apartment from end to end, so that everything should be in 
order for the Harrises’ return. I had accepted the Spencers’ invita- 
tion and was to move into their spare bedroom in Beverly Hills 
the day before Ariel and Kathryn were due home. Then Joyce 
and I were to settle down to some serious work. 

The last night on which I was to sleep in Ariel’s apartment I 
spent dining with the Warner Baxters. It was a small dinner- 
party, a farewell to Mary Pickford, who was leaving for New 
York, and “Buddy” Rogers, who spoke of visiting England. The 
other guests were Liz Allan and W. P. (Clive of India) Lipscomb, 
and a lady whose name I did not hear. The interior of the Warner 
Baxter home is as delightful as its exterior. We met in a large hall, 
which might so easily have been transplanted piece by piece from 
some baronial home in England. After some excellent sherry, 
we proceeded in to dinner. 

Winnie Baxter placed me at her right, which I appreciated, for 
it meant that I was able to talk to her. “Bill’” Lipscomb was facing 
me, Liz Allan to my right. One could not wish for more. But I 
am afraid that I monopolised Winnie throughout that well- 
chosen dinner, asking her to tell me of her life, not only because 
I was interested to hear of it, but mainly, I am afraid, because I 
enjoyed hearing her speak. She told me how, many years ago, 
when she was playing lead in a repertory company on tour, she 
had noticed a handsome young “understudy”’ always waiting at 
the stage door as she left the theatre. Of how, after a matinee, 
he had invited her to tea and she had accepted. Of how she had 
fallen deeply in love with this young “understudy, ’’ whose name 
was Warner Baxter. Of their decision to marry, eighteen years 
ago now, and of their joint entry into the motion pictures of silent 
days. Of Warner’s rise to fame as a “‘silent’”’ star, and of her own 
decision to fade, gracefully, from the limelight, so that Warner 
should be happy in his home life. And then the coming of talking 
pictures. Why, she did not know, for no one knows the answer 
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to those things, but new stars were especially created for this new 
medium of entertainment and Warner was forgotten, like many 
others, even at the height of his fame. But such things happened 
only in Hollywood. There seemed so little rhyme or reason for 
the happenings there. Life was not easy for them both then. 
It is demoralising to know that one is sinking and unable to clutch 
even at a straw. But that is Hollywood. You may be passed over 
once and then may never work again. Why? There is no reason 
why. But Warner was, at long last, given a part, and his success 
since that time has been greater even than before. He might so 
easily never have played again. Hollywood is a strange place, she 
added rather thoughtfully. She did not tell me, but I knew that 
Warner was now the fifth highest paid star in the industry. 

“You know, Winnie,” I said presently, “you two seem to 
have found a solution to happiness.” 

“T think we have,” she answered slowly, her eyes for a moment 
resting upon the handsome, prematurely grey-haired man facing 
her at the other end of the table. “But why do you say that?” 

“You are two of the most obviously contented people I ever 
met,” I answered. 

‘You've no idea how happy it makes me to hear you say that,” 
she said, smiling, so obviously content. 

‘And two of the very nicest,’’ I added, looking at her. 

She looked at me then. Her hand touched mine. 

“Tell me more, dear, about your own experiences since you've 
been here,” she said, listening as earnestly as she spoke, her eyes 
accompanying my narrative, now laughing, now clouding, sad, 
incredulous, then laughing again with mine. I was sorry when 
that dinner had ended. I found that I could talk to Winnie Baxter 
of surprisingly personal affairs. I confided my problems to her 
almost as though I were communing with myself. 

We returned to the large hall below, later, Warner asking if we 
would like to see a picture run through, and a section of the 
panelling slid by, to disclose a projector, and, in an equally mira- 
culous manner, a screen appeared at the far end of the room, so 
that I saw my first all-colour picture on a full-sized screen, as 
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though I were sitting in a cinema. The film was Ramona. And 
after the picture had been run through I talked to Mary Pickford 
observing the obviously astute business brain concealed in her 
tiny and attractive frame. She sat on the floor, her arm on Buddy 
Rogers’ knee, as he joined in the conversation from a large settee. 
Warner was now behind the bar, which formed part of the room, 
talking to the amusing “‘Bill’’ Lipscomb. 

a Warner called suddenly. ‘‘Want your fortune 
told?” 

“Sure I want my fortune told—why ?”’ she answered, turning. 

“Well, ask this bottle,” Warner said, producing an empty 
beer bottle from a shelf behind him. 

“What do you mean—ask the bottle?” 

“What I say. Ask this bottle,” and Warner came out from 
behind the bar. 

“*Here—what’s the idea?” 

“No fooling. Ask it.” 

“What?” 

‘Put the bottom end of the bottle to your ear, and say, ‘Bottle, 
have you got anything to tell me?’ Then listen.” 

Mary Pickford accepted the beer bottle mistrustfully. 

“Come on, Warner,” she smiled, looking up at him from the 
floor. ‘‘What’s the idea? Does it blow up, or something. I 
can’t stand shocks.” 

“No. Honest. Put it to your ear and ask it a question.” 

“How about you trying it first?’’ Mary Pickford suggested 
slyly. 

- “Sure, I'll try it.” 

“Why must J try it first?’ 

‘Well, if you don’t want to have your fortune told,” he began, 
pretending to take the bottle from her, but Mary Pickford held it 
at arm's length. 

“Allright,” she laughed. “I'll try it. What do I have to do?” 

Buddy Rogers leant over interestedly. 

‘“‘Now, darling,” Mary Pickford cooed. ‘This is my fortune. 
A handsome young man, with dark curly hair,” and their eyes 
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met. She pinched his knee playfully and looked up again at 
Warner. “ What do I have to do?” 

“Well, examine the bottle first.” 

Mary gave it a cursory glance. 

“What is it?”’ he asked. 

“A beer bottle,” she replied. 

‘Nothing inside?” 

“‘Can’t see any bombs,” she said, screwing up her eyes as she 
peered inside. 

“Well, ask it a question,’’ Warner said, and returned to the bar 
to continue his conversation with “‘Bill’’ Lipscomb. 

“Do you think it’s all right?”’ Mary Pickford whispered 
dubiously behind his back. 

“Try it,” I suggested. 

She put it close to her ear, then closer. 

“What do I have to say?” 

“Bottle, have you got anything to tell me?”’ 

“Bottle, have you got anything to tell me?” Mary Pickford 
said dulcetly, the bottle to her ear. I noticed a sudden look of 
astonishment, a “‘shooshing,’’ as her hand was raised, demanding 
silence, frowning, listening intently, while Warner continued 
airily to talk to “Bill’’ Lipscomb. Liz Allan and I leant forward 
then. So did the lady whose name I did not know. “Buddy” 
Rogers was looking down as interestedly at the slim, girl-like 
figure of the “World’s Sweetheart,” swathed in the simplest of 
evening gowns, as she lay, almost, on the floor determined to hear 
every word which the bottle said. Winnie Baxter, knowing, no 
doubt, Warner’s conjuring tricks too well, merely looked on 
smilingly. 

“Well, of all the...” Mary Pickford said at last, puzzled, 
returning to a sitting position on the floor. “Say, Warner,” and 
she turned to him, “but that’s uncanny.” 

“Can I try it?”’ asked the lady whose name I did not know. 

“Sure,” answered Warner, from the bar, interrupting for a 
moment his conversation with “Bill’’ Lipscomb, seemingly 
uninterested. 
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“What happened?” Liz asked excitedly. 

“My dear—it speaks!” 

“Make sense?” I asked. 

“Uncanny. Best ‘fortune’ I ever had told. But really...” 
and Mary turned to advise the next fortune-seeker how to make 
the oracle speak to her, and once it was in operation she turned to 
Liz. “My dear! It’s uncanny!” 

The lady whose name I did not know had a finger pressed 
now to her idle ear. Her expression was serious, strained, while 
we sat round, confounded, leaning forward, watching each 
change in her expression, Warner and “Bill” Lipscomb still 
talking light-heartedly at the bar, Winnie, having now joined us, 
watching us all as though we were playing games at a children’s 
party. These “‘fortunes’’ seemed extremely comprehensive, for 
the lady whose name I wished I knew, and could not at this late 
hour ask, was still listening, absorbed. She finally put down the 
beer bottle. 

“Well!” she said, “it’s quite beyond me! Warner!” and she 
turned in his direction, ‘the most amazing thing I ever heard! 
How is it done?” 

“What?” called Warner, as Liz Allan was also shouting to him, 
his hand behind his ear. “Sure. All of you ask it a question,” 
and he continued his conversation with “‘Bill’’ Lipscomb at the 
bar. 

We all asked that bottle to tell us our fortune, and when we 
compared notes, afterwards, each of us had heard a different 
“fortune,” each agreeing that never had we witnessed so re- 
markable a trick. The “‘fortune’’ I heard, when I placed the bottle 
to my ear and listened to a woman's voice speaking, was more 
than uncanny. It was the truest and most astonishing prognostica- 
tion of the existing situation. I wish, looking back, that I had 
listened more attentively to all that bottle told me. Winnie 
Baxter was the only person in the room who knew my complete 
“story,” and she was talking by my side whilst I listened in. Yet 
even she did not know my “‘story”’ until I confided it to her at 
dinner. And even had she known what to tell me, I do not still 
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see how, without wires, I could have listened to a woman’s voice 
speaking to me as though through a telephone. 

Warner finally retrieved his bottle, placing it carelessly with 
other “empties” behind the bar, and invited us to have another 
drink, which we did, sitting up on the high stools, imploring him 
to tell us how the trick was done. “Ask the bottle,” was all he 
would say, lifting it laughingly from its shelf for our inspection. 

As we left the Warner Baxter home, Liz Allan offering to drive 
me home, I found that we were the last car to leave. I leant 
through the window to wave a final greeting, and I saw Warner 
Baxter place his arm affectionately through his wife’s. They were 
both framed in the porch of their home as we drove away, two 
very charming people who, in a land of complete unreality, have 
learnt the greatest lesson in life, and continue to live up to its 
teachings. The monarchy of Hollywood would do well to invite 
more Warner Baxters to join their community. Their only 
difficulty would be to find them. 

I moved, next day, to the Spencers’ apartment. It was sad to 
leave a home which had become so close to me in my journey; the 
strip of carpet which I had paced for so many hours, while I 
waited for forgotten telephone calls; the window before which I 
had stood watching the building operations ; the stairs down whichI 
had fallen; the white kitchen in which I had cooked so many lonely 
eggs; the bar-room in which I had once slept. But everything 
must come to an end. There were still many things to be done in 
the few remaining weeks at my disposal. I glanced round each 
room of the apartment, when the Spencers called to take me away, 
and there was more in each glance than the casual ensuring that 
all was as the Harrises had left it, and I finally walked down the 
stairs, a little sadly, looking up at the balcony before I drove away. 

The next evening I spent with the Rockwells, who were leaving 
for New York in the morning. I called for Vivian at their hotel, 
and we drank a toast together before calling for Tommy at his 
office. We did not giggle that night. I did not, anyhow, feel in 
giggling mood. Since I had been in Hollywood, so many of my 
friends had come—and gone. These were the last to go, and I 
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felt their going keenly. For a reason which can be no other than 
that it was their last night in Hollywood, we did not go to bed at 
all, and we found ourselves having breakfast at Armstrong- 
Schroeder’s on the way home, a restaurant I had not seen since the 
night of my accident. The morning sun was streaming in through 
the windows as we made valiant efforts to remain awake, and after 
ordering our bacon and eggs I spent the ensuing silence wondering 
how I could have crawled to that table in the far corner with a 
fractured back and dislocated hip, on that sultry evening some 
months before, and crawled out again and into Ariel’s car. Re- 
freshed at last by steaming hot coffee and bacon and eggs, we 
proceeded on our way, they depositing me outside the Spencers’ 
apartment, to drive to the station and sleep their way to New 
York for a two months’ visit, I to change into another suit and 
drive three hundred miles for a week-end at Mammoth Lakes. 

“Well, I've given instructions for this car to be looked over 
and delivered to you next week,” Tommy said, as I stood on the 
side-walk. “And my secretary is keeping after that guy for an 
appointment for you. He only handles writers. So he should 
know his stuff. I’ve told him all about you, and I’ve sent him 
your last book. Good luck, Teddie, my boy. You'll be 
okay!” 

“Thanks, Tommy.” 

I leaned over and kissed Vivian, through the window. 

‘Good-bye, darling,” she smiled. “And don’t stay up late 
again—ever. 

“Tl try not to.” 

“And take it easy, will ya!” 

Tommy’s left eye looked unusually bloodshot as he grinned at 
me from the wheel. Then the car, which was soon to be mine, 
drove away. 

I stood on the side-walk until it had disappeared round the 
corner; then I opened the front gate and let myself in to the 
Spencers’ home. Joyce was already cooking the breakfast; John 
was dressing. But they were tactful hosts; they did not even 
inquire what had kept me out until 7.30 a.m. 
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“We're leaving in half an hour,” John called from his room as 
I passed. 


Something had gone wrong. I first realised that as I lay back in 
the Spencers’ car, feeling as though many people had struck me, 
very hard, on the head, with hammers. I was nervy, bad tempered, 
irritable and sulky. I did not want to motor three hundred miles. 
I did not want to motor at all. I did not even want to leave Holly- 
wood. I did not want to stay behind, for Tommy and Vivian 
would not be tkere. I did not know what I wanted to do, but it 
was certainly not this. A damnably empty feeling, the zest and 
the gaiety gone unexpectedly from life, like the “fizz”’ in last 
night’s sweet champagne, which was now causing my head to 
throb and my stomach to grow more sour as we wended our way 
through crowded boulevards into the open desert road. I had 
behaved boorishly before leaving. I was behaving boorishly still. 
And Joyce was so concerned for my comfort on the back seat. 
Of course 1 was comfortable! Why couldn’t I be left in peace? 
That was a good golf course we were passing, was it? Hell! 
Why couldn’t she leave me alone, to die if need be? I closed my 
eyes, awaking to find that we were crossing the Mojave Desert, 
the heat intense in spite of our seventy-five miles an hour which 
was registered on the speedometer and the draught from our 
opened windows. So those were Joshua trees. Looked like monkey 
trees to me! Thrived in the heat, did they? Hell! was there no 
peace left in this crazy, uncivilised world? Couldn’t a man be 
left even to his sleep? I adjusted my cushions angrily and closed 
my eyes. I awoke to find that we were climbing rapidly, the air 
growing cooler as we climbed the High Sierras range. 

There is a misplaced belief in America that to sound your horn 
places you immediately in the category of a beginner. Motor 
horns in America, save for the single “toot’’ when overtaking a 
vehicle, are used only to annoy people. If, for example, your 
engine should unfortunately stop when waiting at a traffic signal, 
the air behind you is rent with shrieking sirens. Owing to the 
mechanical perfection of America’s mass-produced cars, however, 
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one press on the self-starter and all is well. Yet the shrieking will 
continue until you are well on your way. In the same manner, 
should you sound your horn at an approaching car, the driver will 
take it as a personal affront and glare at you very rudely as he 
passes, and even, perhaps, sound his horn angrily in return. Except 
for these occasions, one does not sound one’s horn in America, 
not even when climbing mountain passes and turning hair-pin 
bends with gaping chasms below. It is very frightening until one 
becomes used to it. As we climbed higher and higher, the valley 
below becoming increasingly menacing, I sat in a state of abject 
terror, gripping the leather seat—waiting for the end. 

‘‘Shan’t be long now,” John called over his shoulder. 

The misery, the indefinable anguish of that drive! The car 
drew up finally before a log cabin of large dimensions. “Tamarack 
Lodge’ was its name, John said. We were eight thousand seven 
hundred feet above sea-level now. We had covered that three- 
hundred-mile journey in good time, hadn’t we? We had been 
climbing steadily for the last few hours. I peered through the 
window again, to see a mountain hotel, built of pine logs, standing 
between a clearing in the woods, with sleeping-huts built hap- 
hazardly around, reminding me of a backwoods scene from the 
lumber camps of early Canada. I shuddered. It seemed very cold 
up here. I felt like an effeminate, hot-house plant, as I obeyed 
John’s instructions to get out. We walked up the slope, then, to 
the log cabin hotel, to make our reservations. 

I found the hotel to be full of hardy, hearty men, who had made 
this long and perilous drive up the side of a high mountain in 
order to fish. The fishing was some of the best in California, the 
woman behind the desk informed us. And this was one of the 
most famous mountain hotels. She told me that my hut was 
number seven, the Spencers’ number two. So we left the hotel 
and I followed my new landlords down the hill in search of our 
respective huts. I found mine. It contained an iron bedstead, a 
chair, some nails on which to hang one’s clothes, and a wash-basin 
and jug. But there was no water in the jug, so I could not wash. 


The toilet? That little hut up the hill, the small one, standing 
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alone, a fellow-guest informed me. So I tramped up the hill, 
through the pine trees, panting, irritated, angry. I do not care 
for outside sanitation. I like it less when I have to fight my way in 
through cobwebs. 

“I suppose we must stay here?” I demanded, returning. 

““Well, we've made our reservations,’ John said. “Still, we 
can move on somewhere else to-morrow, if you don’t like it.” 

“Like it!” 

“*Let’s put the car away,’ Joyce said, “‘and get into the warm. 
I’m shivering.” 

I followed them with alacrity, for I was shivering too. | 
hastened into the car and closed all the windows. 

“This is going to do us all the good in the world!” said my 
young English Rugby-playing host, rubbing his hands gleefully. 
“Just what we need.” 

‘For God’s sake let’s get into the warm,” I groaned. 

John pressed his self-starter, put in his gear, and drove along a 
portion of the clearing. I noticed a medium-sized boulder in our 
path, but John cared little for boulders in his rude state of health. 
He drove over it. There was a nasty noise from the regions 
below us, and the engine stopped. John laughed loudly, then 
pressed the self-starter again, but that, too, seemed not to function 
any more. He tried it again, then peered under his dashboard. 

“Funny,” he said, puzzled, trying the self-starter again. 

“I have an uncomfortable feeling, John,” I said, “that we shall 
not be going anywhere else to-morrow, now. We shall be 
staying here!” 

John leapt from the front seat, and looked hurriedly underneath. 

“Hell! We're stuck on the boulder.” 

“What did you expect?”’ 

“We'll all have to push it off,” he suggested, scratching his head. 

“Thanks.” 

“Really, John!” Joyce said, her proverbial good-nature leaving 
her for the first time since I had known her. “We've only just 
taken delivery of the car. You might have been more careful. 
“Why did you have to drive over it at all?” 
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“I don’t know,” he replied simply. 

“Now it will want a new engine, I expect. Really, it’s too bad 
of you.” 

“And while we send out an S.O.S. for that new engine,” I 
pointed out acidly from the back seat, “‘we shall be marooned 
eight thousand seven hundred feet up in a mountain, with outside 
sanitation.” 

“Well, it’s no good you both sitting side. Come out and 
give it a shove.” 

With a lack of grace, which I intended, I lent my contribution 
of weight to the still warm radiator. The car moved finally, as 
the boulder again tore noisily, with screeching, rasping sounds, 
at the car’s entrails. 

“That,” I said savagely, as John ran after it to put on the brakes, 
should have ruined the engine completely!” 

Joyce looked the quintessence of misery at that moment. Their 
new car, of which they had been so proud, a useless, dusty, 
travel-stained thing, standing inert before her. She stared at it 
sadly, fixedly, as though it was her child. 

‘Oh, why did you drive over that boulder, Johnny ?”’ 

“T don’t know,” he answered quietly, looking, too, at his now 
stationary saloon, scratching his head. 

I turned away. It was growing dark. The tall pine trees and the 
ice-cold lake below us looked eerie and still. There were sounds 
of crackling pine-cones, as fellow-guests, returning from their 
fishing expeditions, passed over them on their way to the hotel. A 
wisp of green-blue smoke rose from the solitary chimney-stalk, 
curling its way idly towards the darkening sky. Otherwise 
there was no movement or sound. 

“What can we do?” Joyce asked helplessly, her arm slipping 
for comfort through her newly married husband's. 

“Hell! Better telephone, I suppose. There must be one at the 
hotel. We passed a garage on the way up, too,” and John con- 
tinued to scratch his head. 

“Let's try it, anyway.” 

“Come on then.” 
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I turned and followed them, each of us walking silently up the 
hill and into the hotel. Hearty fishermen were recounting their 
day’s catches to equally weather-beaten women, under the oil 
lamps of that large wooden room. A log fire burned smokily. 

“I€T have to walk down this mountain, I’m doing it!” 

“Let's sit down,” Joyce said soothingly, “while John tele- 
phones.” 

“And have a drink!” 

“We can’t get a drink. They’ve no liquor licence.” 

My irritation seemed complete then, my gloom fathomless. I 
sat down in the nearest chair and studied my dirty hands, which I 
had not washed since the morning, and which I could not wash 
now as there was no water in my hut. 

“It does seem crazy, really, to leave a comfortable apartment, 
at home, doesn’t it?” Joyce asked, after a long and painful pause. 
“Two nice bathrooms...” 

“And inside sanitation !”’ 

“I'd give a lot for a nice hot bath now,” she said, examining 
her own hands. 

“Td give more—for a drink!”’ 

“Imagine if we had to stay up here for weeks.” 

“Tam imagining!” 

“Well, they have got a telephone,” she said. 

As I could not argue about that, I said nothing, continuing to 
sit in that overcrowded, smoke-filled hut, wondering upon the 
craziness of mankind, my anger rising as each moment passed, 
plain, healthy faces and large overfed bodies surrounding me. 
I tapped my boot impatiently on the wooden floor. If that woman 
across the room did not stop staring at me, I'd go up and tell her 
to! 

John returned. 

“Well, it isn’t so bad,” he said, his easy-going disposition still 
unruffed. “They can’t do anything to-night, though they’re 
sending a man up. What they'll most likely do is to push the car, 
to-morrow, up the small incline outside, and then we can free- 


wheel all the way down.” 
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“Eight thousand seven hundred feet of mountain!” 

“Well, I expect it will be all right,” he said. “We've got 
brakes.” 

We went then into the first session for dinner. Had they not 
allowed us to do this, I fear that they would have thrown me from 
the hotel, for I was now looking for some subject upon which I 
could express myself freely. But a sudden attack of palpitations, 
due to the rarefied atmosphere of the mountain, and perhaps to a 
sleepless and riotous night, caused me to become docile. I sat 
presently at a plain wooden table, refusing most of the plain fare 
which was offered to me, realising the appalling plainness of 
hardy women. Then I walked quietly to my hut in the darkness, 
noticing that there was still no water in my jug, and got into bed 
with all my clothes—still unwashed. 

I rose next morning, stepping from my bed into the frosty air 
outside. A waterfall roared in the distance. Dew dripped from 
the pine trees. The Spencers were still asleep. Water! Why the 
hell didn’t they fill the jugs? 

“A lovely sight, that,” a man said, walking down from the 
toilet. “Jesus! What a picture!” 

Be damned to all the beauty! I tramped my way towards the 
large log cabin to talk to the hotel authorities, and I faund two 
women sweeping the wooden floor. They had just lighted the 
fire, which was crackling merrily. 

‘I want some hot water,” I said. “There’s none in my cabin. 
I] want some, too, for Mr. and Mrs. Spencer.” 

The woman looked at me, pausing in her work. 

“You want to wash?” 

“Yes. Wash. So do my friends.” 

“Wait a minute.” 

She placed her broom against a newspaper-littered table and 
proceeded into the nether regions, to return with a small jug of 
lukewarm water. 

“Is that all you’ve got?” I snapped. 

“You asked for hot water, didn’t you?” the woman replied, 
returning to her broom. 
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I wandered again down the uneven surfaces, towards my hut. 
The Spencers had arranged this mountain trip for my entertain- 
ment. Pathetic, wasn’t it? Yet for the last twenty-four hours my 
anger had been steadily rising. I was now bored, angry and rude. 
I had been since we left. This form of recreation was too great 
an anti-climax. I was not ready for it. The tempo of my life 
for the last five months had been increasing in momentum. Up 
here, in the mountains, it stood suddenly still, noiseless. I could 
not stand the sudden quiet. I could not even stand the inactivity 
of a three-hundred-mile motor drive. I had to keep feverishly 
moving now, or my spirit snapped and I became a stranger, even 
to myself—dull, brooding, antagonistic. It was frightening, this 
unexpected fury, this unknown antagonism towards people 
who looked healthy and insisted upon fishing, refusing to be 
entertained by the pleasures of a normal life. But so it was. I 
could not control this mood. Yet I could at least be civil to the 
Spencers, I supposed. I could at least make some amends for my 
ungraciousness. I could, for example, be unselfish about this 
small jug of hot water. So I opened the door of hut No. 2 and 
placed the jug inside. Then I closed the door, very quietly, and 
walked on. 

“Fine morning,” roared a hearty voice from a near-by hut. 

But I pretended to be a deaf-mute and passed on. 


The second intimation that all was not well came to me two 
days later, after a car from the mountain-side garage had climbed 
to Tamarack Lodge, drawn up behind the Spencers’ derelict and 
frost-covered saloon, nosing itself against our bumpers, then 
pushing us up to the very peak of the mountain, John at the wheel, 
when a perilous earthwards free-wheel dive began, I sitting with 
closed eyes, praying that the brakes would hold. The boulder 
had driven some portion of the under-casing into the teeth of 
the flywheel, we found on arrival at the garage. We were able to 
proceed home, under our own power, within an hour, realising 
that a newly furnished, labour-saving apartment possessed sterling 
qualities, and that constant hot water was a God-sent gift. 
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Jack Robbins telephoned me soon after my return, inviting me 
to an “opening” at the Trocadero. A well-known vaudeville 
artist was commencing a long engagement there. A great many 
people would be present, to give him a welcome, Jack said. He 
would like me to come. 

I called for him, therefore, at his white-shuttered offices on 
Sunset Boulevard at the appointed time, to find Max Gordon and 
Harry Revel working with him. Jack is the only music publisher 
I know who conducts his business in a drawing-room. When you 
are finally shown into his private office, you find a long, white, 
softly carpeted room, a grand piano in the corner, flowers in large 
bowls spread about the room, restful lamps, a picture of Rose and 
the two boys, an atmosphere of quiet dignity—a home. I found 
this pocket dynamo walking the floor excitedly, while the large 
Max Gordon sang his lyrics with intractable and salesman-like 
passion, and the small Harry Revel played his melodies as though 
he cared little for them, Jack weighing the value of each word of 
the lyric, tearing out notes ruthlessly from the melody, simpli- 
fying always, himself singing at moments, waving his arms in 
ecstasy when a revised phrase pleased him, acting every banal 
emotion which the lyric implied, his small, well-kept hands 
opening and closing, moving gracefully with pregnant gestures. 

‘Hell! Who'd be a music publisher, Ted?” he asked help- 
lessly, raising his hands in a final gesture of despair, “when you 
can’t get guys to write you a commercial song?” 

Messrs. Gordon and Revel, a long list of commercial songs to 
their credit, merely smiled, for they knew Jack Robbins. They 
left us presently, and Jack and I motored to his home, where I 
waited for him to change. I was to meet “Bill” Dover that night, 
I heard. Dover was Darryl Zanuck’s right-hand man in the 
Twentieth-Century-Fox Corporation. 

“A swell guy, Ted. One of the big guys in the business. 
Thought you should know him,” and Jack bent down to tie the 
laces of his tiny evening shoes. 

There is something indefinably likeable about Jack Robbins, 
although his conversation is confined almost entirely to song 

x 
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successes, and if one can’t talk “music” with him, one sits in 
silence, wondering if there can be any other topic which might 
interest him, even slightly. Yet when one understands Jack, those 
silences do not matter. He tells you that he is a Jew, frequently. 
He finds many stories against himself, of the Jew's supposed mean- 
ness. But, like many of my Jewish friends, Jack puts his hand 
deeper into his pocket than the majority of his fellow-men, and 
if he can discover other forms of assistance which he can render 
to a neighbour, he does so immediately and without ostentation. 
Jack had explained in that one sentence why he was so adamant 
that I joined his party at the Trocadero. He had diagnosed rightly 
that I was disappointed in regard to certain aspects of my 
journey, and meeting “Bill’’ Dover was his first and voluntary 
contribution to my plans. 

“Hell! They try to crush your spirit here, Ted. To keep 
humiliating you until they do. Keep you hanging about in cor- 
ridors for hours, and then allow you to come in to be insulted. 
It’s their way of showing you they’re ‘big-shots.’ They don’t 
know any other way. But there ain’t anything clever in that, 
not when they're holding every rein in the goddam place.” 

Jack, having tied his shoe-laces, stood up. 

“It took me nearly nine years to break through, Ted, nine 
years of having the soul crushed out of me. And I can take it. 
Yes,” he added, as he fought with his evening-tie, “don’t let ’em 
get you down, Ted. There are others in this business. They aren’t 
all lousy kikes. A swell feller, this Bill Dover.” 

We found ourselves presently mingling with the crowds at 
the Trocadero as they came to pay tribute to the opening cabaret 
performance of a popular star. There was, as usual, one person in 
the party whose name I did not hear. It seemed that I was never 
able to avoid that. He was an elderly and Jewish executive of 
Twentieth-Century~Fox Film Corporation. Lou Pollock, the 
song writer, and his wife, “Bill” Dover and myself comprised 
Jack’s guests. The heat, smoke and noise in that low-ceilinged 
room seemed more nerve-racking than ever that night, the broad 
expanse of “Bill’ Dover's high forehead, the normality of his 
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conversation seeming my two outstandingly sane recollections of 
that long evening. He spoke like a business man, which he epito- 
mised in appearance. He used no exaggerated adjectives; he 
refused to become swayed emotionally. He demanded facts, 
summed them up, and gave judgment coolly. Mrs. Lou Pollock, 
on my left, I found an unusually attractive and intelligent dinner 
companion. Little Jack Robbins, his tireless hands demonstrating 
important phrases of a song to song writer Lou Pollock across the 
table, almost divided the table’s conversation, so that I did not 
hear often from the elderly executive. He seemed to have a plum 
in his mouth, even when he did speak. And then the important 
moment of the cabaret arrived, and there was pleasurable antici- 
pation in the crowded room, heads turning in the direction of the 
orchestra, a sudden silence mingled with nervous coughings. 

I have never enjoyed male singers who wear an opera hat and 
carry a cane, and who raise that hat to demonstrate the maudlin 
sentiments of each song, singing frequently of their “Mammy,” 
strutting the stage, swinging the cane, grinning facetiously, raising 
that hat again and yet again. And who, before the audience have 
time to contribute their “automatic” clapping, thank us for our 
kind applause and burst into another soul-stirring ditty, hanging 
romantically to each top note, hat poised in mid-air, showing us 
the better side of their profile and the whole expanse of their 
teeth. And after an interminable exhibition of mawkishness, 
they tell us that in response to our continuous and very kind 
applause they will render us an encore. And then another, by 
special request, until one wonders how, and if ever, this top- 
hatted clown can be removed from the stage. If you happen to 
feel this way about this questionable form of entertainment, it is 
always irritating to have to sit through it. And I found myself 
gripping the table in blind rage as this man continued to shriek 
his passionate and overacted interpretations of so-called popular 
numbers. I found his opera hat a thing of detestation, his obvi- 
ously false teeth, which he insisted upon showing to us in their 
entirety, quite revolting, his insidious smile nauseating, his silver- 
knobbed black cane an atrocious affectation. Not only did I dis- 
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like his performance; I found it unbearable. I turned away pain- 
fully and placed my hands to my ears. Then, wondering if I 
were being impolite to my gallant little host, I removed my hands 
from my ears and gripped the sides of my chair. My anger was 
rising unexpectedly, as it had done two days before at Tamarack 
Lodge. Beads of perspiration stood on my forehead. I wondered 
whether I could prevent myself shouting at him to stop. This 
sickly performance was driving me gradually into an advanced 
stage of lunacy. Each top note that he sang, with twittering eye- 
lashes and a mouthful of teeth, as he grinned like a Parisian tart, 
hurt me physically. I gripped the sides of my chair still harder 
then, hoping that it would end, which it did finally. I was 
ashamed, and I hoped that my host had not witnessed my 
behaviour. 

I wiped my forehead. People were clapping their hands still, 
a sea of faces in that smoke-filled room. My head was throbbing. 

“Marvellous!” cried a little man with a fair moustache, pausing 
as he rushed past our table. “Magnificent! Never heard him 
better. Wonderful! No one can put over a number like that. 
Great! Amazing! Never heard him better.” 

“Bill” Dover was now introducing us, but I did not wish even 
to hear the name of a man with such monstrous taste in entertain- 
ment. I nodded brusquely, but the little man seemed too excited 
even to hear the names of the people seated around Jack’s specially 
reserved table. ““Never heard him better! Terrific! What an 
artist!” 

I looked away. When my eyes returned, at last, to the table 
the little man had gone. 

“‘He works too hard,” said Mrs. Pollock to me. “He couldn’t 
even sit down and join us for a moment. Had to rush back to the 
studios to see the day’s rushes. He won't be able to keep up that 
pace. No one can.” 

6é Who?”’ 

“ Darryl Zanuck.” 

I looked to my left. The little man with the fair moustache 
had been accosted in the lobby. He was now talking excitedly. 
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Not only, I thought, must I quickly retrieve my nerves, I had 
better, perhaps, reconsider my taste in entertainment as well. 

Someone was trying to pass behind my chair. 

“Hello, there—Ted. Where you been hiding?” a familiar 
voice boomed, having passed my chair. “When are we going to 
get together?” 

“When?” 

“TI ring you.” 

“When?” 

‘“Well—tring me up sometime.” 

“You're wearing an old Harrovian tie.” 

Joseph examined his cravat proudly then, adjusting its creases. 

“Had it specially made for mc in London,” he said. 

“Tt still remains an old Harrovian tie.” 

‘Well, we must get together, Ted. How you been? Hello— 
there——” And Joseph passed behind someone else’s chair and 
became absorbed in conversation. The smoke and noise of this 
room was now unbearable. There was a rush to leave now that 
the top-hatted singer had finished his evening’s work, a never- 
ending crowd now passing behind our chairs towards the exit. 
The best thing I could do, I thought, was to invite myself to 
dinner with Henry and Ann Daniell to-morrow. They alone 
seemcd able to give me a sense of balance, an understanding of 
quiet, of valucs. I could not continue in this highly strung con- 
dition. I was defeating my own ends. It was hideous, a nightmare 
which I could not now control. The elderly executive whose name 
I did not hear, I found to have left when I ceased examining the 
tablecloth. “Bill’’ Dover beckoned to me then to come and sit 
in the vacant chair beside him, and I found relief in listening to the 
sanity of a “regular guy,” the music from the dance orchestra 
seeming tranquil and remote. Hearing that I was writing a book, 
he suggested that I visited his studios, promising to telephone me 
and to place a car at my disposal, for it is a long journey to traverse 
the many sets at Twentieth-Century-Fox. 

I telephoned to the Daniells the next morning. 

Henry was behind the bar in the Mexican room when I arrived 
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in the early evening, busy with bottles, and I sat facing him 
immediately on a high stool. As usual, we talked of things other 
than the motion picture industry. Ann was upstairs, he said. The 
only reference he made to the business was to say: 

“Too bad that assignment falling through. Ann and I were so 
delighted for you. It’s difficult to break through here as a writer, 
Ted. They seem to have such extraordinary ideas of what a 
writer is. Take Ann, for example. She's just finishing her seventh 
novel, but no one seems to regard her as a writer, for the simple 
reason that she hasn’t written a play or worked on any scenario. 
Besides, she’s under their nose. They'd much rather bring some- 
one from the ends of the world at great expense. You've got to 
be difficult to get to be a successful writer here, anyway. If you're 
hanging around here and you happen to write, but no one has 
given you an assignment, then you can't be any good. That’s the 
psychology. If someone should happen to offer you an assignment, 
then everybody wants you. It’s a curious point of view,” he said. 
“But Ann’s perfectly content as she is. Her new book’s damn 

ood.” 
: “My trouble now, Henry,” I said, “is to get sold. I can’t go 
out and sell myself, and I haven't a ‘credit’ to my name. And 
Tommy Rockwell has gone. I’m seeing some other agent he’s 
put me on to. I’m waiting for the appointment now.” 

“Well, I hope he'll take some trouble,” Henry said, refilling 
my glass. “The difficulty with most agents is that they only want 
to sell the H. G. Wells and the Hugh Walpoles, the people who 
can quite easily go out and sell themselves. Or the writers who 
have a long list of ‘credits’ which they can place under the nose 
of a producer, avoiding even an effort of salesmanship, as the list, 
according to Hollywood’s standards, sells itself. I believe,” he 
added, with a smile, “that the technical term for that form of 
agent is a ‘ten-percenter’.” 

For a moment we sat silently, I looking at my glass. 

“Yes, it’s a curious psychology, this buying of writers, Ted,” he 
said. ‘I was talking to a well-known Englishman the other day. 
He’d got a biggish name, and so Hollywood was determined to 
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have him. They brought him here against his will, at a terrific 
salary. “How are you liking it, here?’ I asked, when I ran into 
him. ‘I like the money,’ he said. ‘Work hard?’ ‘How do you 
spell that word?’ he grinned. The truth is that, having brought 
him here at a big salary, he’s automatically a big name, an artist, 
every word he writes, my dear fellow, is a poem, an epic. So he’s 
not expected to produce many words, for only hack writers and 
small-salaried fellers do that. So he sits, twiddling his thumbs, 
doing what Hollywood pays him to do—produce a few pages of 
epics a week, and then he collects his fat cheque. But because 
you ve not got a play to your credit, they don’t believe you can 
hold a pen. You'll have difficulty in proving that to them, too, 
unless this agent you're seeing chooses to go out and do a real job 
of selling. But mostly they can’t be bothered. The others are so 
much easier. Too bad that assignment fell through. Anyhow, 
hope this agent will take a little trouble. We want you to stay 
over here. Have another drink?” 

I left this charming couple before midnight. I felt better for 
my visit. 

The next morning Tommy Rockwell’s secretary telephoned 
me. The car would be delivered to me in a few days, she said, 
and an appointment had at last been arranged for me with this 
new agent for seven o’clock that evening. Would I inform her 
the results of that, so that she could inform Mr. Rockwell on the 
teletype to New York. 

I found a girl sitting at a desk when John Spencer drove me to 
this man’s offices to keep the appointment. Would I please wait, 
she said. The offices were not large, and by a process of elimina- 
tion I decided which was the door opening into her employer's 
room. Then I sat down, uninvited, my hat in my hand. The 
white-bloused girl was now fidgeting at her desk with matters of 
no importance, obviously, to the successful conclusion of her 
employer’s business. She put books down, picked them up again, 
moved a bound manuscript from one side of her desk to another, 
opened a drawer and closed it again—the things people do when 
they are pretending to be busy. 
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The farse quarter of an hour passed pleasantly enough, I planning 
what I would say when I was finally ushered into her employer’s 
room, for this was, for me, a vital interview; unless this man was 
prepared to work with and for me, then I had come to a dead- 
end, an impasse. There was no one to guide me after that, and I 
had no trump card hidden in my sleeve, knowing the necessary 
requirements of Hollywood. Except that I brought out my 
letters of introduction. But my experience had not proved too 
happy when relying upon more personal contacts. My only 
chance now was to sell myself to this man, on my own enthusiasm, 
on my capacity for work. But I had no enthusiasm now. Heat, 
illness, disappointments and the nerve-racking tempo of life 
seemed to have driven it beyond my reach. I felt old, haggard, 
hollow-eyed, infinitely lonely and more tired than I have ever 
known. My hat wanted cleaning, too, I noticed, as I sat with it 
in my hands. There was silence still behind that door. 

‘My appointment was for seven o'clock,” I said presently. 

“He will be free in a minute,” the girl replied, still fussing with 
her work. 

I must get this hat cleaned to-morrow. Sweat from my fore- 
head had oozed through the lining, so that a dark stain appeared 
on the ribbon. Sweat was pouring down my face too. It always 
did now in moments of nervous tension. I wiped it away. The 
girl was still fussing at her desk. The atmosphere in the room was 
close, stifling. I hoped that he would not keep me waiting long. 
My spirits were at a low ebb, and there is nothing more utterly 
soul-destroying than being kept waiting for an important appoint- 
ment. This time of night seemed a curious time to be interviewed, 
too. Perhaps we should go on together, from here, and discuss 
our business over dinner. So many important business deals in 
Hollywood were conducted over a meal. That seemed the only 
possible reason for this late appointment. It was 7.30 already. 
He must soon be thinking of his own dinner now, anyway. 
And the relation between agent and writer must be one of com- 
plete understanding, of friendship almost. It was a pity that we 
should have our first meal together when I could offer such poor 
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companionship, my every remark seeming to lack conviction, a 
sickly, set grin on my face when I made an effort, otherwise my 
face a death mask. My laugh, when politeness required, was 
harsh and strident, rather a scream which pierced the air, frighten- 
ing almost as I heard it, for it did not belong to me. It was a pity 
that our first meeting should find me like this. But I must now 
make a superhuman effort. Perhaps a strong “highball” would 
lessen the tension inside my head, when we left for dinner. I 
ought to have had one before I came. It was stupid of me not to 
have thought of that. I organised my life badly, these days, 
without forethought. I did not even listen when people spoke to 
me. My mind wandered and was continuously wandering. I 
did not scem able to concentrate any more. I seemed striving 
always to retrieve the thing that I had lost, searching for it, grop- 
ing, only to remain gaping ineffectually. It is sad to lose one’s 
spontaneity, to have noises continually in one’s head, to find one’s 
hands clammy, one’s mind unutterably confused. It is especially 
disappointing at moments such as this. I wished that I had not 
been kept waiting. It fills one with fears, apprehensions, dreads, 
driving one’s mind into greater confusion, removing the last 
remnants of confidence. The door at last opened. 

‘Oh, Miss——”’ a voice began, but the tall man had observed 
my presence. He paused then. “Are you Mr. Holstius?”’ 

“Tam,” I said, rising. 

‘‘Oh—well,” and he still stood undecidedly. Then he addressed 
some instructions to his secretary. “Come in,” he said to me 
casually. 

I followed him into his room and closed the door. He was 
already standing at his desk, his back towards me. Then he turned, 
faced me, and sat down. I was standing before him, but he did not 
offer me a seat, so I drew one from the wall and sat down 
too. 

‘Rockwell was speaking to me about you,” he said, after a 
bored, abstract pause. “Gave me a book of yours to read.” 

“Oh yes?’ I said, drawing my chair unconsciously nearer. 

He rubbed his eyes, looked at me, rubbed them again. 
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“Took it with me over the week-end, yachting. Got sale water 
in my eyes. Couldn’t read much.” 

ac Oh.” 

“Read a few pages. Painful, sale water in the eyes.” 

“I’m sure.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” he began, leaning back in his chair, 
looking reflectively towards the ceiling. “I’ve got forty writers. 
Find it difficult to keep them all employed, you know.” 

“Of course, I realise that there is no film story in that book,” 
I said, when I could stand the silence no longer. “My publisher 
asked me to write a book about the London suburbs, and I did. 
It hardly shows you, as a salesman of film writers, more than 
that I know how to spell.” 

“Quite. Quite.” 

“But my trouble, when my publisher asks me to write him a 
book, is not what I'll write about. It’s whether I’ve got any ink.” 

6é Q ul te.” 

“My facility for finding plots, combined with a ready pen for 
dialogue and situation, makes me convinced that my natural 
medium is motion pictures. I've travelled a long way on my own 
confidence. I’ve even offered to work for nothing.” 

‘‘Oh—one can’t work for nothing here.” 

“Well, I’ve offered to.” 

“That's no good.” 

I wished that he would look in my direction. I wished that he 
would not allow such ominous pauses to creep into our interview. 
It added intensely to my discomfort. He was still looking 
disincerestedly at the ceiling. 

“Yes,” he mused, “I don’t think I can handle any more writers.” 

The room seemed very quiet now. There was another stain on 
my hat-band, at the back. I had not noticed that one before. So 
we would not be having dinner together, after all. Our interview, 
in fact, was over. 

“What do you advise?” 

He raised his hands, a gesture of indifference. 

“Go on writing books. You may sell them outright.” 
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‘But I want to write scenarios.” 


“So do many people. A great many stories are purchased by 
the industry, but it doesn’t follow that the author is engaged to 
work on the story.” 

“Look here,” I said suddenly. “You're a friend of Tommy 
Rockwell, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. I know Rockwell.” 

“Well, he told me that he was satisfied to leave me in your 
hands. Tommy knows me well. The only man here who has 
read my material is Spigelgass of Major Productions. He wanted 
to give me an assignment right away.” 

“Why didn’t he?”’ 

‘The picture isn’t being done. But those two have no doubts 
as to my ability. Yet I can’t go out and sell myself here. And 
Rockwell has had to return to New York. I’ve come a long way 
to do this thing. I can’t just throw it all to the winds and go home.” 

Once more I observed the disinterested gesture of hands, the 
shrug of shoulders. 

“I can’t give up—yet,” I said. “You must see that.” 

“T’ve given you my advice. Go on writing books.” 

I leaned nearer across his desk. I must speak louder then, shout 
if necessary, for I could not just walk from this office into the night, 
not knowing where to go or what to do. 

“Look here,’ I said, speaking with unexpected fluency. 
‘Tommy told me that I could talk to you as a friend. I’m going 
to. I’ve got letters of introduction, but I don’t want to use them. 
I don’t want to go round, cap and introduction in hand, and ask 
people to do things for me through obligation to a mutual friend. 
I want them to do something for me, only if they believe in my 
ability. But I can’t get anyone to listen to me, to hear what I 
have to say, or read what I can produce. Even free. I know that 
three hurriedly written novels, created without thought of a 
scenario and combined with a busy life in my office, are no 
indication of my possibilities. But my first book was in best- 
selling class. So I can cater to the public’s tastes. My next went 
into a second edition. My third is only just out. A man doesn’t 
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throw everything to the four winds and travel seven thousand 
miles unless he knows what he’s about. . . .” 

“Those introductions,” he interrupted. “Who are they to?” 

The effort of speaking seemed to have exhausted me. It was 
curious how easily I tired now. I sat back once more in my chair. 

“To most of the studios.” 

“Of course,” he said, leaning forward himself now, interested 
in me apparently for the first time. “If you-can manage to get 
yourself fixed up, I'll be pleased to advise and handle the business 
for you.” 

I looked at him for a long time; then I rose from my chair. 
So he would be pleased to take his 10 per cent., would he, if I 
could sell myself. . . . 

“Yes, if you can manage to get yourself fixed up—Ict me 
know,” he repeated as we reached the door. “‘I’ll be pleased to 
take care of it for you. Good night—oh, by the way, your book. 
My secretary will return it to you. Will you sign for it?” 

aa | will.”’ 

The door into the private sanctum closed. The white-bloused 
secretary handed me my book, and I signed for its safe return. 
Then I turned and limped my way downstairs, to find the Neon 
signs twinkling at me from across the road and the traffic roaring 
its way down both sides of the thoroughfare. Wherc should I go? 
I was a long way from the Spencers’ apartment, and I would need 
some conveyance. There seemed no reason why I should not 
reccive one service from this organisation, so I reclimbed the 
stairs to this agent's office, to find that the secretary had now ccased 
fiddling with her papers. 

“Please ring for a yellow cab,” I said. 


Hollywood, now that the Nazi régime operates in Germany, 
is the only “country”’ which the Jews can call their own. Unlike 
pre-Nazi Germany, they do not own the banks there, but that is 
the one exception. In fact, certain of the larger film corporations 
are actually in the hands of the banks. In every other respect 
Hollywood is theirs. They own it—lock, stock and barrel. It 
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became apparent to me, as I spent the ensuing days viewing the 
situation, that there was only one remaining move for me to 
make now; I must go to a Jew and ask him to sell me. 

I was more than ever impressed by the power of Jewish agents 
since talking to a young German who, after two anxious years of 
unemployment, had finally secured a contract. This engaging 
youth was a Gentile, and a German Aryan is not popular in 
Hollywood, for the Jews are a loyal race and remember recent 
events in Germany with bitterness. This youth’s reception into 
Hollywood, therefore, was with guarded, though sometimes open, 
hostility. In desperation he styled himself a Viennese, since his 
mother had given him birth while holidaying in Austria, but even 
that had not helped him, since too many people now knew of his 
ancestry. In final desperation he approached another agent, 
known for his influence with the major studios. 

“You're a Jew, aren’t you?” the agent asked. 

“Yes,” lied the youth. 

“Then we must help you.” 

The youth, when I met him, was celebrating the signing of his 
first Hollywood contract. 

It was not my intention to deny my own faith. In the first 
place, I do not look a Jew; neither am I involved, by birth, in this 
racial feud, but I realised that in a community where everything 
was controlled by the Jews, the obvious solution was to goto them, 
as this German youth had done, and place one’s qualifications on 
the table. If those qualifications were saleable, a Jewish agent 
could sell them more easily than a Gentile, through his influence 
with the studios, or because a Jew will attempt to do business 
when a Gentile may be too lazy to take the pains. 

I had also observed, through my meeting with this German 
youth, further indications of the power which the Jews wield in 
that community. At the famous Trocadero, he said, German 
wines were not allowed to be served, under pain of ostracisation 
by the monarchy. Mr. Wilkerson had been obliged, therefore, to 
tear the offending pages from his “ olde worlde ” and parchment- 
leaved wine list. But if you insisted upon drinking a Rhine wine, 
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and you had to insist very hard, he said, a waiter would surrep- 
titiously bring the torn-out pages to you. 

Not through any inquisitiveness, but because I am particularly 
fond of hock, I turned the parchment leaves of the Trocadero’s 
expensively printed wine list when I next dined there. There were 
no Rhine wines. 

“T want some hock,” I said, closing the list, the pages of which, 
I should hazard, are twice the size of Mr. Wilkerson’s other 
publication, the Hollywood Reporter, and 1 handed it back to the 
waiter. “Bring me your list of Rhine wines.” 

“You want some...” 

“Hock,” I said firmly. 

The waiter stood, undecided. Seeing that I was not prepared to 
discuss the matter further, he left the table, and I noticed him 
approaching another waiter, talking to him earnestly, nodding 
his head in my direction. They continued to talk together until 
another, and more important, waiter passed and joined the dis- 
cussion, my own waiter nodding his head again in the direction 
of my table. With a gesture which inferred “Leave this to me,” 
the more important waiter walked flat-footedly towards me. 

“You wanted some wine,” he began. ‘We have some very 
good...” 

“I’m sure. But I happen to want hock!”’ 

The waiter began turning the pages of the wine list fussily. 

“T want hock!’’ I said. “If you do not wish to serve it to me, 
say so, and I will go elsewhere.” 

There was an embarrassed silence. Seeing that I was adamant 
about my hock, he closed the massive and “ olde worlde”’ list a 
little disappointedly, and joined his two confréres, who had been 
observing, from a distance, how casy it was to convince customers, 
in this land of hard liquor, that they would enjoy a French wine 
equally as well, if not better. He raised his hands, inferring ‘‘It’s 
no good—he will have it,” and my original waiter disappeared 
through a swing door, to return, as the German youth had 
informed me, with the torn-out pages. I ordered a delicious 
bottle of hock, and this routine was followed on each of my 
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subsequent visits to the Trocadero. But then, I do not see why | 
should not drink what I like when I dine, and am paying heavily 
for that privilege. I am not, in any case, involved in all this 
bitterness. 

So a Jewish agent was my only solution now. I discussed my 
problem with Joyce Spencer, who had for some years acted as 
secretary to Ralph Blum, once a prosperous attorney, who had 
foreseen greater prosperity for himself in the agency business, 
and now owned a flourishing agency with a dazzling list of clients. 
Joyce therefore made an appointment for me, and I visited Ralph 
in his palatial offices near the Beverly-Wilshire Hotel. 

I liked him immediately. His face was, in any case, familiar to 
me, as every important face becomes if one spends long enough in 
Hollywood, visiting the accepted places. He listened, interestedly, 
to my problem. Finally he said, calling me by my Christian name, 
as people do in that colony: 

“It’s too bad you didn’t come here a few months ago, Ted. 
Everything goes in cycles here. First, there is a campaign amongst 
the studios for talent. Having signed up new stars, a studio has 
to have stories for them, and then there becomes a demand for 
stories. Then, having bought the stories, there is a demand for 
writers to put them into scenario form. Then comes the demand 
for directors. It’s one never-ending cycle. They were crying 
out for writers a few months ago. I could have sold you over the 
telephone. Now those studios who were crying out for writers 
are finding they've too many on their hands, contracted, and 
receiving their weekly salary cheque, but there’s no work for 
many of them to do. So they’re sitting twiddling their thumbs. 
They’re not wanting to buy any more just now. As an indica- 
tion,” he said, producing a typewritten list from his pocket, “‘you 
are at liberty to glance through the names of my writers. Look at 
their ‘credits’ and observe how many are without assignments. 
If I can’t push them into an assignment, he added, “‘you will see 
how difficult it will be to sell you.” 

I glanced through his list of writers, noticing that there was only 
one with an Anglo-Saxon name and none which was familiar 
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to me. But then you do not often notice the names of authors, or 

contributing authors, on the screen when you view a picture 

from your plush turn-up seat in a cinema. The lay mind would, 

in any case, allow this introduction to a feature film to pass 

unnoticed, although, to Hollywood, these matters are of the 
import. 

“But I'll tell you what I'll do, Ted. Give me some information 
of what you've done, et cetera, and I'll see what I can do. I won’t 
keep you hanging about. I'll give you the answer within a week. 
Okay?” 

“Okay,” said I, rerurning his list. 

We shook hands, and I made arrangements to forward him some 
“sales talk,” and I proceeded on my way. I was to take delivery 
of Tommy’s car. 

I had never driven on the right-hand side of the road. I had 
never driven in America. I, also, had two things to do: to post 
some letters and to call upon some friends. Whilst in San Francisco, 
before embarking upon this adventure, I had seen my little sister- 
in-law placing some of my important mail into what I had im- 
agined to be a street refuse or bin such as gravel is stored in 
sometimes on London streets to be scattered in frosty weather, 
and I had called to her frenziedly. I had learnt, then, that America 
does not have red pillar boxes on prominent corner sites as we do. 
Its pillar boxes, or bins, are painted a drab greenish grey and are 
built in unexpected places. In Hollywood I had learnt that post 
offices are few. I, personally, found only one whilst I was there, 
and that I mistook for the Town Hall. So one buys stamps at the 
drug store, but they can give you no information on postal matters 
there. You have to judge, therefore, such questions as the weight 
of a letter and how much its postage should be, and trust that 
the recipients will not be surcharged on its arrival. 

As I took delivery of Tommy’s car, and acquainted myself with 
driving on the right-hand side of the road, I cast anxious glances 
to find a pillar box as I drove along the car-park-lined streets 
of Beverly Hills, the nose of each parked car pointed at the side- 
walk. It was an alarming experience, aggravated by my not 
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having driven for some months and the excitable condition of my 
nerves. At last, through a gap in the never-ending line of cars 
parked while their owners shopped, I saw a pillar box, but I saw 
it too late. There would not have been room, in any case, to have 
parked there. So I proceeded slowly up the street, to the accom- 
paniment of hooting from the cars behind me, resenting my 
tortoise-like speed, to find a place to park, whilst I returned to 
post my letters. There was no parking space in this street, so I 
turned a corner and crawled along another, finding this also to be 
lined with empty cars, their noses pointed to the side-walk. I 
tried the next street, but that, too, in the busy shopping centre of 
Beverly Hills, was lined with empty cars. I was driving a con- 
siderable distance away from the pillar box. In the next street I 
found room to squeeze in my car, and, having locked the ignition, 
I emerged to walk the now considerable distance to the post. 
When I finally reached this green-grey bin and began searching 
for its opening, I found that this was not a pillar box after all; 
it was a post office storage box. The shape, however, was iden- 
tical. I inquired, then, where I could post my mail. Someone 
thought that there was a letter box in the next street. 

I began my walk in the direction indicated, which was also in 
the direction of Tommy’s car, but I still did not find a pillar box. 
Owing to the similarity of America’s mass-produced cars I had 
difficulty also in discovering which was Tommy’s car, for there 
were so many of the same model parked in the street. I found my 
first mistake when the ignition key would not fit in the lock. So 
I emerged from that car and tried another. I finally found a lock 
which my key would fit and backed the car into the road and 
drove off, my mail unposted. While waiting for the traffic lights 
to change at the next cross-roads I shouted to a man to tell me 
where I could mail those letters. There was a box up the street, 
he said. 

I drove up this street, but I could still find no pillar box, so I 
turned and drove back. Yes, there was a pillar box up there, 
another man said, on the right-hand side. So I turned again 
and drove slowly near to the kerb. I passed a small green box, 
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attached to a thin pole, but its colouring seemed to have been 
pa chosen to blend with the background and make it 
even more difficult to find, so that I had passed it twice without 
observing its presence. I finally dropped my mail inside, and 
drove on in search of my friends’ house, which I had not visited 
before. It was located off one of the boulevards. 

Now, as there are three schools of thought in California as to the 
cost of air-mailing a letter to England—8 cents, 10 cents and 11 
cents being the cost I was at various times informed, with equal 
authority—so there are two schools of thought as to the naming of 
the streets. Sometimes a small metal plate will hang from a lamp- 
post; sometimes the name will be painted on the kerb, but owing 
to the speed of the massed traffic in which one is forced to take 
part or be deafened by the noise of infuriated motorists from 
behind, the suspended nameplates are too small to read from a 
distance, and the wheels of many automobiles have usually rubbed 
the name from the kerb as, during a period of time, corners have 
been taken a little too closely. So one usually finds that one has 
passed the turning one needs when it is too late to turn. 

I drove in the direction of the required boulevard, finding myself 
in a fast-moving line of traffic pounding down the right-hand 
side of the road, my frightened eyes leaving the road at moments 
to glance up at the suspended signs. But Hollywood has yet 
another little idiosyncrasy: whilst it suspends nameplates from 
the majority of the lamp standards on the corners of the endless 
streets which cross the main boulevards, they will sometimes 
mischievously leave one out and fix it on to the lamp standard on 
the left-hand side of the road. So, whilst your eyes leave the road 
for a frantic glance at a lamp standard, then to decipher an almost 
obliterated name on the kerb, and, finding it unreadable, search 
the far side of the boulevard between gaps in the on-coming traffic, 
still moving in unison with the endless stream, you may, of 
course, kill quite a large number of people, or bump into the car 
in front of you, or have the back of your own car badly dented. 

Having found the street you require, usually after a long detour, 
you are confronted with another problem, for Hollywood 
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numbers its houses with gay abandon, numbering three adjoining 
houses as helpfully as 604, 632 and 653 respectively, which you 
find to confuse you still further. But there seems, in any case, a 
rooted objection to displaying numbers at all. Instead of a nice 
helpful sign over the door, Hollywood attaches spidery steel 
numbers to the stucco side of the porch, but the numbers are of so 
modern a design that threes and fives and ones and sevens are 
almost indistinguishable from your seat in the car, and do not, in 
any case, show at night. If they do not adopt this course, they 
pierce the prong of a small metal number plate into the sprinkler- 
kept lawn, choosing its position on the lawn according to the 
mood of the owner, or as left by the Japanese gardener in the last 
position when he mowed the grass. In daylight your task in find- 
ing an unknown house is sufficiently difficult, since the numbering 
on Hollywood porches is never placed in a horizontal position, even 
when you can find it, for it rises always at an angle of 45 degrees; 
and the small number plates on the grass are, of course, usually 
placed near to a bush, hidden away as though it were a necessary 
but shaming evil. At night, however, the finding of an unknown 
house becomes a sheer impossibility. One has to knock frequently 
at doors, or leave a trail of used matches on the well-trimmed 
lawns of the houses in the block. I found my destination after 
many abortive attempts, and I was shown into the drawing-room. 

There was a book that I had seen on the shelves of many of 
the houses I had visited. Its name was Etiquette, by Emily Post. 
As I waited for my hostess to arrive I drew it down from the 
shelf and glanced casually through its 732 pages. Etiquette: The 
Blue Book of Social Usage, 1 found to be its correct and full title. 
The copy I handled was its thirty-eighth edition, the book being 
first published in 1922, and 272,000 copies had already been 
sold, according to the copy which I held in my hands. The price 
was four dollars. A very profitable publishing enterprise. 

Four dollars is sixteen shillings. I wondered, therefore, why 
people paid this quite large sum of money in order to be reminded 
of the lessons they had already learnt at their mother’s knee. The 
book seemed to be divided into sections, some illustrated, such 
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as the right and the wrong way to hold one’s knife and fork. 
Under the heading “Greetings” I found that “for one person to 
look directly at another and not acknowledge the other’s bow is 
such a breach of civility that only an unforgivable misdemeanour 
can warrant the rebuke.” 

I curned to “Conversation”: 


“If a young woman’s familiar or otherwise lax behaviour 
es censure,” I read, “‘a casual, unflattering remark may 
not add to your own popularity if your listener is a relative, 
but you can, at least, without being shamefaced, stand by your 
guns. ... A young girl who admired her own facile adjectives, 
said to a casual acquaintance: ‘How can you go about with a 
moth-eaten, squint-eyed bag of a girl?’ ‘Because,’ answered 
the youth whom she had attempted to dazzle, ‘the lady of your 
unflattering epithets happens to be my sister.’ ”’ 


There was a moral observation below. It said: “‘It is scarcely 
necessary to add that one whose tactless remarks ride roughshod 
over the feelings of others, is not welcomed by many.” 

I could not believe that 272,000 persons could pay sixteen shil- 
lings in order to learn that such palpable conduct would hardly 
tend to increase their popularity, when | found myself reading 
about “Table Manners”’: 


“The real test of perfect table manners,” I read, “is never to 
offend the sensibilities of others... . Corn on the cob should 
be eliminated in formal company. ... Although asparagus may 
be taken in the fingers . . . don’t squeeze the stalks or hold your 
hand below the end and let the juice run down your arm.... 
Birds should not be eaten with the fingers in formal company. 
... When helping yourself, the first rule is to pay attention to 
what you are doing and not fling the SA iaitork or spoon in 
such a way as to scatter particles of food over either floor, 
table or yourself.” 


Finally, the meal concluded without social reproach: ‘Don’t 
lean back and say, ‘I'm through.’ The fact that you have put 
your knife and fork down shows that you have finished.” 
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I heard footsteps, and I wondered whether I should return 
the 732 pages hastily to the shelf, but it was only the maid return- 
ing downstairs. I wanted to read what Mrs. Emily Post had to 
say about “Men”’: “A man isa cad,” I read, “who describes what 
his wife looks like in her bedroom. To impart details of her 
beauty is scarcely better than to publish her blemishes. To do 
either is unspeakable!” 

Hoping that I had never been guilty of such unspeakable con- 
duct, I turned the pages hurriedly until I arrived at the all-impor- 
tant question of what a “gentleman” should wear. Through 
mundane descriptions of his daily attire, I found him dressing, 
finally, for an important ball, complete in a white tie and tail coat. 
The final admonition read: “And, lastly, wear patent-leather 
pumps and leave your rubbers—if you must wear them—in the 
cloakroom.” 

Somehow, it had never occurred to me to enter a ball-room 
in my galoshes; but I had not, after all, picked up these 732 pages 
in vain. “A gentleman,” I learnt, ““does not bow to a lady from 
a club window.’”’ I pass this information on to my friends. 

I heard my hostess approaching. There was no time in which to 
shuffle this entertaining tome into its accustomed shelf, and I felt, 
in some unaccountable way, a little shamefaced as I stood with it 
in my hands. Remembering the words of Mrs. Emily Post, I 
decided to stand by my guns. 

“Interesting, this book,” I said casually, after our initial 
grceting. “‘I see it in nearly every house I enter.” 

‘“‘Oh—it’s terribly useful,” she laughed. “Most people have it. 
You see, it’s so useful if you're getting married again and you 
can’t do it in a church. This tells you where to put the altar, 
where the bridegroom stands, how to decorate the house. You’d 
be lost without it. Not being married as a virgin is quite a business, 
you know. Won’t you have a drink?” 

I replaced Mrs. Emily Post into her rightful position on the 
shelf and accepted my hostess’ suggestion. 

“Ves,”’ she added, as she sat down, a vision of complete loveli- 
ness, “my friends are always borrowing my copy.” 
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“Bill” Dover is a man of his word. After an equally alarming 
drive home to the Spencers’ apartment I found that he had tele- 
phoned, inviting me to name my own time to go over the Twen- 
tieth-Century-Fox Studios. Would I speak to his secretary, Miss 
Jones, the message said, who would arrange that a guide and a 
car were placed at my disposal. I did so immediately, paying my 
first visit to this great organisation, operating under the genius 
of Darryl Zanuck, with studios covering an area of one hundred 
and ten acres, and ninety-six acres more when required, and an 
output of seventy-five pictures a year. 

“Bill” Dover was in conference when | arrived, and Miss Jones 
lost no time in arranging for my guide, who sat with me in a 
large Packard saloon as we drove, in supreme comfort, through 
the African village where Under Two Flags was made; through 
French villages; through perfect reproductions of European land- 
marks; past a large shed where I saw English omnibuses and a 
comprehensive selection of English cars for use when occasion 
demanded, and we finally emerged on to the set where the foot- 
ball picture, Pigskin Parade, was being made. Stuart Irwin, muffled 
in the padding of an American footballer, was kicking a football 
between “shots,” a painted reproduction of a crowd behind him, 
in which holes had been cut, at intervals, to allow humans to 
stand, move, wave, shout, and do the things which American 
football crowds do in their frenzied excitement. A very charming 
fellow, Stuart Irwin. He looked uncomfortably hot. 

The remainder of the football team, presumably the reserves 
(for American football teams go to war about fifty strong, the 
coach first choosing the original side, then changing and sub- 
stituting, at will, as the game proceeds), were standing huddled 
together under a shelter, a man throwing untoasted cornflakes 
before a large electric fan, to represent snow, which blew in front 
of them as they stamped their feet and waved their arms to bring 
about “‘circulation.” One almost felt cold oneself watching those 
padded, perspiring men, for the overcast sky and the blinding 
snow were too realistic. 

Then into the luxurious studio car again, driving to another 
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“set” to see poor Warner Baxter sweating in the tropical jungle 
as he worked in White Hunter, with Gail Patrick. The studio cat 
came purring around him during one of his free moments, and 
as he nursed and petted this overfed animal, someone arrived with 
a camera and photographed him, presumably a member of the 
ever-active publicity department, and an article will, no doubt, 
appear in some fan magazine stressing Warner’s love for cats. 
It may even appear as though the article had been written by 
Warner, but he himself will know only if he should happen to 
see a copy of the magazine. Cats, a publicity man once told me, 
are “‘sure fire.”’ Old ladies love them. Tell old ladies, through the 
medium of a newspaper, that a public figure is devoted to his cat, 
and his following is immediately assured. I do not know whether 
or no Warner Baxter is a cat lover, but it is probable that the 
world has now been ballyhoo’d into believing that he is, for the 
film corporations’ publicity men have fertile imaginations and 
forceful personalities. 

After hurried conversations with Warner, in between “shots,” I 
left the sultry atmosphere of the jungle and entered the studio 
car, this time en route for home, to see Lloyds of London. The in- 
terior of the old Lloyds in Royal Exchange was perfect in every 
detail, an amazing studio achievement. Sir Guy Standing was 
delivering an oration to all the members of Lloyds, and Miles 
Mander, the wicked underwriter, was tearing his hair as he found 
his evil plans frustrated. We had a long and amusing conversation 
between ‘“‘shots,” Sir Guy Standing inquiring whether I had seen 
his daughter, Kay Hammond, before leaving London, and saying 
that she had played a very “dirty trick”’ on him by making him a 
grandfather! He laughed a great deal about this, but I noticed 
that he took considerable pride in his new relation all the same. 
Miles was enthusiastic about his new house at Santa Monica, and 
of plans for the future. He wants to return to Australia and direct 
motion pictures there, one day. 

And after an hour on that fascinatingly interesting set, watching 
two big scenes being “‘shot,” and talking to friends amid the 
hustle and bustle of that crowded scene, I thanked Sir Guy for 
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his mvitation to visit him, and Miles for che date of his ee 
" party, and left chis picture of old Londoa for the studi 
car, this ime bound for the executive offices. I wanted t0 have 3 
word with “Bill” Dover, to tell him something of my own 
plans, for he seemed, as Jack Robbins had said, a “regular guy,” 
and I would be able to talk to him of my problem without being 
made to feel 2 complete “‘heel.” “Bill” Dover did not need to 
adopt those tactics in order to impress; one saw immediately why 
he was an important executive. But he was sull in conference 
when I returned. I drove, then, to the Spencers’ apartment to 
wait for this week to pass, while Ralph Blum was investigating 
the position. Before going to bed I wrote to “‘Bill’’ Dover 
to thank him for his courtesy to me, and I menconed in that 
letter the real reason of my visit. It would do no harm, 
anyway. 
The ensuing week was the longest of my experience. I found 
that I could not work, as Joyce was so anxious for me to do. | 
found myself pacing up and down the floor of the apartment, as 
I had done weeks earlier while staying at Ariel's. I could settle to 
nothing. I could not even read. Each ring on the telephone would 
catapult me to the instrument. But it was never Ralph Blum. 
Nor was it “Bill” Dover, although to hear from him was but a 
slender hope, for I had merely mennoned my plans to him, asking 
him nothing in return. But | needed fresh air, Joyce said. Why 
didn't I go out? She would be there to answer the tclephone, and 
it was no use pacing up and down the floor, endlessly, hour after 
hour. It even made her nervous to see me. Couldn't I settle down 
to a book? Or try to do some work? Or go for a drive? I am 
afraid that I abused Joyce’s good nature a great deal, alchough I 
tried co remain still; but the Spencers’ telephone rings frequently, 
and I insisted upon answering every call. And then, disappointed, 
I began my automatic pacing, up and down, back and forth. 
Was no news good news? Then, if it was good news, why did 
not Ralph tell me? Should I telephone him? No, perhaps I had 
better not do that. I¢ was irritating to be worried unnccessarily 
during a busy day. I had myself suffered from that in the past. 
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If Joyce did not mind, I would rather not leave the apartment, 
so that I could remain near to the telephone in case I should be 
needed. Time was short now, and every moment was of value. 
I might have to wait for the whole of this week, and then find that 
nothing had been achieved; but I must stay near the telephone, 
even so. 

“And then, what?’’ the capable Joyce asked. 

“I suppose I shall have to bring out my introductions,” I said. 

“Why don’t you use them now? It can’t hurt.” 

“Joyce,” I said, “I have a rooted objection to going round 
and asking someone who doesn’t know anything about me to do 
something for me. If I stay in Hollywood it must be because 
Hollywood wants my services on a business-like footing. Blum 
is investigating that now. But if he fails, I’ll have to sink all my 
prejudices, because I’ve sunk so much into this trip that I can’t 
give in.” 

“Ie means a lot to you, this trip, doesn’t it?’’ she asked, looking 
up. 
on means a great deal of personal happiness, Joyce,’ I said, 
pausing for a moment in my walk. “A return to a white-collared 
and black-coated life, my evenings, even, spent with business 
associates, for the type of work I find myself most suited for 
demands that I give myself to it—utterly. There's nothing very 
unusual about that except that in the world of entertainment it 
happens to be almost a twenty-four-hour day. There's no putting 
down of pens when the routine of office is over. That's when we 
change into a white tie and start all over again. There's the 
theatres, the concerts, the broadcasts, the dance bands, the night- 
club life. Apart from continually finding new talent, we've to 
keep what we've got. That’s almost a job in itself. Artistes need 
a great deal of attention, Joyce, and they’re mostly sleeping while 
we're at the office. So one is out entertaining—night after night. 
People like Jack Robbins thrive on it. It’s his life. He’s only taken 
one holiday in seventeen years and then he didn’t know what to 
do with himself. I’m absorbed in my job too, but I happen to 
want a little home life in addition. That’s why I threw every- 
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thing to the winds and came over here. psig ger ae 
stunt, Joyce. It’s the most serious venture Of my Ow | 
can write and I want the peace that gocs with it. Through living 
at so fast a tempo for so long I sccm almost to have lost the 
understanding and joy of living. I want to get that back. I wane 
to live normally, spending some time with my own wife. That 
has hardly been possible for some ycafs. Sounds crazy, doesn’t 
it? But if something doesn’t happen soon, I'll have to return to all 
that. Don’t you see what a telephone call means to me at this 
moment—the right call ?”’ 

“IT hope Blum convinces them,” was all she said, and she did 
not complain of my pacing her floor ever again. 

Mornings passed into afternoons, afternoons into evenings. 
Then John Spencer returned from his office, and I left the apart- 
ment so that these newly married people could be alone together, 
and I sought out Everett, or Liz Allan, or invited myself to the 
Daniells, or I dined with other happy, laughing people, knowing 
that I must laugh and be happy too, or Hollywood would notice 
that I was worried and guess its reason. There would be no hope 
for me then. I would be just another failure, and Hollywood has 
no time for failures. You can be cruel to them, ignore and insult 
them, keep them waidng, laugh—even jeer—at them, for they are 
of little account. Hollywood is polite only to those on the “‘up 
and up.” I had already learnt that lesson. They would not even 
throw you a lifcbelt here if you were drowning; that is what my 
truck driver had told me as J drove into Los Angeles. That 
driver, it seemed, had an amazing insight into the machinations 
of this city. 

And whilst my concern increased daily, so did my outlook 
become more despondent. I seemed now to have absorbed the 

of the unemployed—the gloom that one can show only 
when the light is switched off at night and one lies in the darkness, 
dwelling upon one’s anxieties. I was no longer fighting merely 
for che life I wanted; I was fighting for existence. The same help- 
less attitude had come to me during my early days in Main Street 
when I became aware of my outer foulness, I became, in my 
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mind, a genuine unemployed, bowed down with a sense of 
failure, of ignominy, of defeat. I found myself fixing a grin to 
my face before appearing in public and answering “Fine!” when 
asked how the world was treating me, hoping that my ballyhoo 
had not sounded too transparent. I regarded the transformation 
of dollars into cents, when I emptied my pockets on my return 
home, as a matter of the gravest anxiety, as though the exhaustion 
of the funds I had arranged to have at my disposal here indicated 
the beginnings of hunger. I found the monarchy growing in 
importance in my eyes, finding myself looking for their smiles 
in my direction and, if I found none, crawling deeper into my 
gloom, for there is no place I have ever known which can reduce 
a man to such mental pulp, to such a sense of futility. Even to the 
healthy, the problem of unemployment is sufficiently worrying ; 
but I had spent convalescence in a riotous round of activity, and 
the continuation of this ineffectual make-believe became increas- 
ingly arduous. Instead of being able to laugh at its absurdities, I 
drifted into the inevitable melancholy, finding myself no longer 
a mere onlooker, but part of the flotsam which drifts along 
Hollywood's thoroughfares. But my friends did much to make 
my grin appear less automatic. 

I remember especially, during that week, a day spent at Warren 
William’s house at Encino, near to Al Jolson’s home. It was a 
perfect Californian day, when the sun gleams from a cloudless 
sky and the leaves rustle gently in the trees. On arrival at the gates 
of Warren William’s house you find a swinging pole with a 
telephone attached, which you pull towards you as you sit in 
your car and announce who it is wishing to gain entrance. The 
large gate opens then, and you drive through to his house. I 
do not know still whether this or Warner Baxter’s is the home I, 
personally, would choose should I ever find myself in possession 
of the necessary income. One continues to be a little bewildered 
by the luxury of Hollywood’s homes, even after familiarity with 
them. Yet these are the two houses I like best among that 
friendly community of stars. I covet them, even. They have been 
built without earthly considerations of their cost. They have been 
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designed and decorated to satisfy one’s every whim. They have 
been set in surroundings of unutterable beauty. 

Warren William was sun-bathing when Ivy Tresmand and I 
arrived. My host has a passion for yachts. His bedroom leads to 
a chart-room, complete in every detail, even with port-holes and 
views, beyond, of the sea. The decoration of his entire home is 
brilliantly conceived, even the bizarre seeming “lived in” and 
a home, where it might so easily have become a Stage sct, a 
model’ room at some furnishing exhibition. But it hasn’t, 
because Warren William and his very charming wife arc 
people of discernment. I was shortly to be introduced to Sadie 
Freyer. 

I hope that others who visit Hollywood may meet “Sadie.” 
She is ‘Sadie”’ to all. Her business in life is to control the sixty 
stenographers at Warner Brothers who spend their days typing 
and re-typing scripts. That is her official duty, to allocate and 
control the work which has to be pounded out at short notice in 
order that productions may proceed to schedule. But ‘‘Sadie”’ is 
more than this: she is one of the oldest employees at Warner's, 
and one of the most loved. “Sadie,” because the monarchy have 
learnt during these long years of faithful service to appreciate her 
worth, has considerable influence in that great organisation, 
because she is a woman of intelligence who understands, also, the 
meaning of loyalty. I called her “Auntie Sadie’ before I had 
known her very long, but I called her ‘’ Sadie"’ before very much 
longer. Her sense of fun is illtmitable; her heart is very large. 
She returned to me, quite unconsciously, some semblance of 
proportion, of restfulness. Yet, had she known how much I was 
in need of such comfort, she would have given me even more of 
her attention during that cloudless day. I know that. 

I was to hear yet another car drive up at the front door as I 
sat under a coloured awning beside one of the most beautiful 
swimming-pools in Hollywood, and I saw Stanley Logan and 
his wife, Odette Myrtle, arriving, with Roger, her son by her 
first marriage to Bob Adam, of that famous old music-hall act, 
“The Two Bobs.” But one is never surprised at anything in 
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Hollywood, so I merely rose from my chair and shook them by 
the hand. 

There is something infinitely warming in the meeting of people 
who have become landmarks in one’s life. Stanley Logan I 
remembered so well playing at the Palace Theatre in London in 
The Passing Show and Vanity Fair, when, as a Sandhurst cadet or 
as a young subaltern, I spent illicit week-ends in London. And 
Odette Myrtle in The Midnight Follies, after the war, playing her 
fiddle at my table as I supped some beauty of the period and pre- 
tended that the cost was of little consideration. Even the father of 
Roger, who had entertained me so enormously from my plush 
turn-up seat in a music hall in the early days of “ragtime.” These 
people brought back so many memories. And Ivy Tresmand, by 
my side, whom I had first met while she was playing in Bubbly. 
Yet we all met here, in this land of unreality, amid a setting as 
romantic as any in which they had ever played during their acting 
days, music adding its quota of enchantment as it came to us 
magically from the distance of the house. 

Stanley Logan arrived determined to play tennis, and my tall, 
slim and attractively built host, who had been wandering among 
us garbed only in a pair of white shorts, a gun of disinfectant in 
his hand, which he squirted, and continued to squirt, so that we 
might sit in peace from the flies, put down his patent fly-killer 
and fought a hard single match with Stanley. The length of the 
rallics behind us and the noises of hard-hit balls sounded so 
professional that Ivy and I left our chairs under the coloured 
awning by the pool and walked to the courts, and stood watching 
those bronzed, fit men in their white shorts, our host’s only other 
apparcl being some shoes and a white cotton hat. After a long and 
expertly fought rally Stanley Logan paused in his service and 
looked towards us as we stood behind the wire-netting of the 
surround. 

“You bring back so many happy memories, Miss Tresmand,” 
he said. 

The afternoon passed into evening, slim figures continued to 


dive into the pool, cooling drinks were continually brought to 
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us, friendly, eager conversation soothing the disquietude of my 
mind. Our host now ordered charcoal, and himself arranged it 
into position in his barbecue and lighted the fire, cooking our 
steaks over the burning embers. Servants arrived with food and 
placed it on a long table—food for the gourmet, never-ending in 
its choice. Lights appeared magically from beneath the waters 
of the pool, diffused now, as slim figures continued to dive into 
its blueness, ruffling again its surface, then quietening as the final 
swimmer emerged and ran hastily into the changing-rooms in 
the darkness beyond, music still playing softly in the background, 
the sky jewelled with a thousand stars, the moon rising cautiously 
over the far outline of shimmering trees. 

“* Are you staying here long, Miss Tresmand ?”’ Sadie asked, as a 
group of four people sat talking quietly together by the pool of 
the London we knew. Ivy turned. 

““No,” she answered. “I have to go back to play pantomime 
in Glasgow.” 

Pantomime! Glasgow! Cold, draughty theatres, bleak, 
rainswept streets! I laughed at the incongruity! Here, we were 
in Fairyland. How far away the other seemed just then. Stanley, 
Odette, Ivy and I continued to talk of our London, the theatres, 
recalling forgotten names, seated together in our chairs by the 
moonlit, dancing water. I was glad when I found Stanley by 
my side at dinner. He is a fund of anecdote. 

He told me that he had left England in 1923 to play with Irene 
Bordoni in New York, and had chen married Odette. In 1932, 
Darryl Zanuck, then the guiding genius of Warner Brothers, had 
decided that his expert European background would be invaluable 
on the production side of his business, and had offered him the 
position of dialogue director to Warner Brothers, ensuring, 
thereby, that no English or Continental hostess behaved, or spoke, 
in the manner of a Chicago gunman. Stanley, anxious to transfer 
his activities to the directing of motion pictures, immediately 
accepted, his salary to commence from the moment he entered the 
train en route for Hollywood. On arrival he found a man walking 


up and down the platform, shouting “Calling Stanley Logan— 
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Calling Stanley Logan.” A little self-important, Stanley an- 
nounced his presence. He was presented then with the script of 
his first picture. It was entitled Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing. 
Knowing nothing of the habits of gangsters, or the inside of 
American prisons, he duly reported to Warner Brothers, to find 
that a Hungarian, with equal knowledge of gangsterdom, was 
directing the picture! 

“Yes,’’ Stanley said, “the ways of Hollywood are indeed 
strange. My European background was utilised, for many weeks, 
standing on the set instructing tough guys how to talk tough. 
An amazing place, this; nothing happens here with any reason. 
They'll alter a chap’s nose and then forget why they did it.” 

Stanley has two gods—E. V. Lucas and the late Sir Charles 
Hawtrey. With the latter he was associated for many years. He 
told us innumerable stories of this great character who, for so 
many years, dominated the English stage, of his heavy gambling, 
his amazing fund of humour, of his many lovable qualities, of the 
things which made Hawtrey the outstanding personality of his 
time. The story I liked most was of a period in Hawtrey’s life 
when he found it more convenient to leave creditors behind and 
take temporary refuge in France. There was a lull in Stanley’s 
life then, and the prolonged silence from Hawtrey’s hidden retreat 
caused anxiety amongst his friends. What was the great man 
doing? Could not some means be found to settle those creditors 
and bring back this lovable personality to their midst? After 
many weeks Stanley received a telegram, inviting him to dine at 
the Savoy Hotel the following evening. Macdonald Hastings 
received a similar telegraphic invitation. 

Wondering, these two men proceeded to the Savoy at the 
appointed hour. So things had gone better with the great man. 
Had he backed a hundred-to-one winner? It must be something 
of this nature, for he had not been working during this enforced 
visit to the Continent. But, of course, one could not inquire, for 
one did not become inquisitive in regard to the great man’s 
affairs; such things were unthinkable. One merely sat at his feet 
—and waited for the unexpected. 
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A table for three had been specially decorated, they found on 
arrival, and even the waiters seemed as excited as they at the great 
man’s retum. The smiling, beaming face of their host was 
finally seen entering the hotel, unruffled, blinking, radiant. 

“My dear fellahs—but this is delightful,” and they proceeded 
to their garlanded table in the restaurant. 

Hawtrey was a great gourmet. He attacked every morsel of 
food with relish. He drank each glassful of wine, rolling it 
lovingly around his tongue, accompanied by the hearty smacking 
of lips and grunts of satisfaction. Their dinner that night had 
been chosen specially, each succeeding course more exotic than 
the last, the wine growing in age and expensiveness. The guests 
cast anxious glances as the dinner proceeded. How could the great 
man pay for this lavish feast? But he of the three men seated at 
that table seemed to have no cares, attacking each mouthful with 
the keenest of anticipation, talking always, his wit bubbling over 
as his enjoyment increased. They arrived at last at the cigar and 
liqueur stage, but still there was no indication as to the source of 
this unexpected prosperity. The mystery was deepening. 

At long last their host, his mischievous, ever-blinking cyes 
seeming to dance more merrily, sat back in his chair. 

“And now, my dear fellahs,”” he smiled, “I have no doubt chat 
you are wondering how it is that J am able to entertain you so 
handsomely this evening.” 

“We are,” his guests answered in unison, leaning forward. 

“Well, you may remember, my dear fellahs,” smiled their 
host, enjoying now the luxury of the Savoy Hotel's most ex- 
pensive cigar, “that some years ago I wrote a play called The 
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“Well, it’s difficult to belicve, my dear fellahs, but some 
scurrilous fellah i in America, entirely unknown to me, had been 
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“Yes, using my play, my dear fellahs, and never paying me a 
dime.” 
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The two guests were agog with anticipation. Their host was 

still blinking self-indulgently, enjoying the luxury of his cigar. 
But, my dear fellahs, there comes a time, even in the life of a 
scurrilous fellah, when he repents of his infamy.” 

“He's paid you?” 

, “Many thousands of pounds, my dear fellahs. Every cent that 
¢ owed. 

The dinner-table buzzed with excitement. But their host 
continued to blink mischievously behind his expensive cigar. 

“But what makes all this even more charming, my dear fellahs, 
is that I sold the American touring rights of that play to another 
fellah many years ago.” 

I think that Warren William enjoyed this story as much as I. 

We drove home to Hollywood later that night, a full moon in 
the sky, I remembering Sadie’s invitation to go over the Warner 
lot, and wondering upon the kindness of Hollywood's employed. 
Ivy and I were dining with Connie Lupino the following evening. 

It was fifteen years since I had seen Connie (Emerald) Lupino. 
Yet she looked fifteen years younger than she did when we first 
met. I told her so immediately as we sat down to dinner. This 
great-hearted woman is in Hollywood taking care of her daughter 
Ida. From a distance of six thousand miles she still continues to 
look after the business affairs of Stanley Lupino in London, for 
she is a little mother to all, a role in life which she adopts auto- 
matically. She was so ingenuously delighted at her husband's new 
success at the Savile Theatre in London, where he had opened to 
excellent business, and that the play looked like being a big success. 
We were soon reminiscing, even to our first meeting. 

“I remember it well, dear,” she laughed. “I was the typical 
comedian’s wife, then, wasn’t 1?—covered in furs!”’ 

I noticed that the fur cape she wore that evening by no means 
lived up to that description. She was one of the most soignée 
women in that crowded room, a sweet, understanding and most 
lovable person, whose inherent sincerity was obvious from her 
every gesture. She called you “dear” because you had suddenly 
become dear to her, for her heart warms quickly towards her 
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neighbour, and to the world at large. She holds your hand, at 
moments, as she talks breathlessly of the happenings of the last 
fifteen years; she listens to you, enraptured, as you recount your 
own trivial meanderings. She wants you to have the most ex- 
pensive food on the menu and to drink only the choicest of 
wines. That is because only the best is worthy of her friends. She 
looks too young to be the mother of two daughters, one now 
entering stardom. She looks too frail to have given up her com- 
fortable home and braved a lonely journey to Hollywood with her 
child, marshalling her through the intricacies of this tangled skein 
into the comparative ease of a long contract. She looks too young 
to know anything of investments. Yet she has done all of these 
things, both for her husband and her child. And. she has done 
them as though it were but a normal thing to do. Perhaps her 
sudden youth is but the flush of excitement, the pride of achieve- 
ment. I do not know. I watched her dancing an intricate tango, 
one of the most youthful people on the dance floor, at the 
Clover Club, laughing, happy, the figure of a girl. Dear Connie! 
I was to see her many times after that. 

But days continued to be spent pacing the floor, nights con- 
tinued to be spent searching feverishly for relief, after John 
had returned from his office and the sun had disappeared over the 
roof top of the market behind the apartment. This week of 
waiting seemed an endless eternity, and now Ivy was returning to 
England to play her “principal boy’’ at Glasgow. I took her to 
lunch that day, risking the telephone. I saw Ronald Colman at 
the “Brown Derby” when we arrived, and it was the first time 
I had seen him since we dined together in London, five years 
before, when a small dinner-party had been given to him and 
Noel Coward. Miles Mander had been in that party, too, I 
remembered. I went over to his table and spoke to him. His hair 
and moustache had become quite grey in the intervening years. 
And Ivy, who gets so many things wrong, insisted that he was 
Clark Gable. 

I was sorry to say “‘Good-bye”’ after lunch to this gay litrle 
companion, When one is away and life tends to become increas- 
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ingly perplexing it is soothing to sit with people who are not 
concerned with those same perplexities. I wished that I could have 
accompanied her to the station to see her off, but I could not 
remain away long from the telephone. I stood on the steps of the 
Beverly “Brown Derby” waving until she was out of sight. 
Then I returned to my pacing of the floor. 

The telephone rang later that evening. Mr. Blum wished to 
speak to me, the operator said. Would I hold on. 

“Hello, Ted,” I heard a voice say. “Well, I’m pretty dis- 
couraged. Yah—I've tried the likely ones. The trouble is 
they won't look at a guy to-day without credits. It’s just what I 
told you. They've got all the writers they want just now. I 
didn’t expect to find the market quite so flat, though, and I’m 
darned sorry. I thought I'd let you know right away, as I know 
how you're fixed for time. Yes, the only thing to do now, Ted, 
is to write some original stories and let me try to sell em. It 
doesn’t mean that you'll get a job in the studios, of course, but it 
means some immediate dough, if they’re saleable. That seems 
the only thing left to do. A pity you weren't around some months 
ago. It would have been as easy as falling off a log. But that’s how 
the market is to-day. It’s pretty nearly impossible for a guy to 
break through without credits. Are you still there?” 

“Yes,” I said quietly. 

‘Well, I’m darned sorry, Ted.” 

“Look here, Ralph. I’ve got introductions. I'll use them. 
Perhaps you can advise me which to use first.” 

“Sure. Who are they to?” 

“Hold on. Pll get them.” 

I walked into my bedroom. Joyce had come out from the 
drawing-room, as anxious as I. 

‘Any luck?”’ she asked. 

“No.” 

I went to my despatch case and began rummaging in its interior. 

“Y’m awfully sorry,” she said quictly, laying a hand on my 
shoulder. “Still, we'll not give in yet.” 

“‘No,”’ I said. 
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I returned, finally, to the telephone, to find the good-natured 
Ralph still waiting, and I read out the names of the people to 
whom I carried introductions. 

“Well, the one I'd use first,” he said, “is Benjamin Rose. 
He’s a big shot at Twentieth-Century. You couldn’t have a 
better introduction.” 

“T’ll use it to-morrow.” 

“Swell! Well, you get into touch with him and let me know 
what happens. Remember I'm here, any time. Anything I can 
do, Ted, I will. You know that.” 

“I do,” I said. “And I’m grateful.” 

I replaced the receiver. Then I lifted it again and invited myself 
to dinner at the Daniells’. 


I sat next morning with this letter of introduction in my hands. 
Mr. Rose, the letter read, should be interested in the story I should 
have to tell him by the time I presented this letter. Anything that 
he could do in regard to my working free in a studio would be 
much appreciated. Short—and to the point. | lifted the receiver. 

“Mr. Benjamin Rose,” I said presently, and gave my name. 

“You wanted Mr. Rose?” another voice asked. “I’m afraid 
he’s not in. This is his secretary speaking.” 

I gave my name once more. 

“Didn’t we have a letter about you from London,” she asked, 
“about six months ago?” 

“Very likely,” I said. ° 

“Well, I'll tell Mr. Rose directly he arrives. Where can he get 
hold of you?” 

“‘My telephone number is Crestview 14952. Are you expecting 
him this morning?” 

“Yes. He should be in any moment now.” 

“Thank you,” I said. “Then I will wait until he calls.” 

The day wore slowly on and became night. The next day 
dawned and became afternoon, then night again. My pacing of 
the floor became erratic, more laborious. Should I telephone 
Mr. Rose again? It could not go on like this, endlessly, day after 
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day. I was not asking for more than five minutes of his time. He 
could answer “Yes” or “No” to my question and proceed with 
his work. I was not asking to be entertained, to have time wasted 
upon my visit. There was little enough time at my disposal for 
that. I wished merely for a plain “Yes” or “No.” Surely Mr. 
Rose could telephone me, if he was so busy and could find no 
occasion to see me yet, to acknowledge my call, anyhow, to 
cement the contact. I did, when I received such letters from 
Amcrica and I found myself immersed in urgent affairs, making 
an appointment for a time ahead, when I knew myself to be free. 
I did not keep visitors to my country waiting when I knew that 
they carried letters of introduction to me. My home, in England, 
seemed to have become very full of American visitors during the 
last five years, too. I even met their trains or boats, if I knew of 
their arrival, and made their reservations at hotels, inquiring if 
there was any contact they wished to make during their visit, so 
that I could set the machinery into motion for them. My wife, 
too, spent many hours of her busy days with these friendly people, 
trying to be of some material assistance to them, and so many 
happy evenings had been spent, during those visits, as we attempted 
to make their stay more enjoyable, or profitable. Our home had 
become almost an American colony in the last few years, each 
succeeding boat seeming to bring further visitors from the United 
States, bearing introductions to us. And England is famed for its 
frigidity, its lack of hospitality, whereas America is renowned for 
the warmth of its welcome. The same rules, however, did not 
seem to apply to Hollywood. I was learning that lesson gradually. 

Up and down, back and forth, endlessly pacing. That seemed 
to have become the tempo of my life. Walking until I was tired 
physically, then sitting, only to rise again as I heard the ringing of 
the telephone and walking hurriedly towards it. Perhaps Mr. 
Benjamin Rose’s secretary had not given him my message. 
Perhaps I should telephone him again. That might make me 
appear too anxious, though, and one cannot appear too anxious in 
Hollywood. So I had better keep that grin on my face and pre- 
tend that I didn’t care. But I found anger growing within me, 
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which mounted as I paced the floor. Maybe the frayed condition 
of my nerves was adding to my discomfort, but it is galling to be 
ignored, even so, especially when one has travelled so far and used 
a letter of introduction against one’s will. 

The third day of waiting dawned at last, and Joyce, knowing 
my love for coffee, made me endless cups as we sat together near 
to the telephone, talking at moments of other things, returning 
always to the immediate problem. What should I do? Should I 
bring out another letter of introduction? I could not go on much 
longer like this. Perhaps I should not expect Mr. Rose to answer 
my call so soon. Perhaps important executives did not do that 
in Hollywood. But I was no stray foundling in this community. 
I, too, was a normally important executive. I was of sufficient 
importance, anyhow, to be a director of a well-known company 
with large interests in America! 

The telephone rang. 

“Tl answer it.” 

“*Is that Crestview 14952?” 

66 Yes.”’ 

“Is Mr. Holstius there ?”’ 

“Speaking.” 

“This is Mr. Benjamin Rose’s secretary speaking.” 

“ Oh—yes?”’ 

“Mr. Rose is afraid that he is too busy to see you. But if you 
care to see his assistant, he could see you at two-thirty this 
afternoon. Will that be convenient?” 

For a moment I said nothing. Then I said: 

“ All right. Pll come.” 

I sat with the receiver in my hands for a long time. 


When I finally put back the receiver, the telephone rang again. 
“Is that Crestview 14952?” 

66 Yes.” 

“Is Mr. Holstius in?” 

**S§ ] ° g. 

“Mr. Jack Robbins would like a word with you.” 
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“Right.” 

“Hello, Ted.” 

Hello.” 

“Say—you sound kinda mad.” 

“Tam.” 

“What's the idea?” 

I told him. 

“The hell they did!” I heard him mutter. “Hold on! Say!” 
and I heard him call to his secretary. “Get me on to the Twen- 
tieth-Century-Fox. Start at the top and work down! Get me 
someone—Zanuck, Dover, I don’t care who. But get me the 
most important guy who's free. Hold on, Ted. Hell, they can’t 
treat a friend of mine this way! Couldn’t spare you the time— 
eh? Had to put you on to an assistant when you come over with 
an introduction toa guy. Okay! Leave thisto me! Hello—there,” 
I heard him call into the other telephone, while I held on to mine. 

There seemed a great deal of talking on the other line, Jack’s 
excitable nature seeming to get the better of him. Finally, he 
turned again to my line. 

“Hell! you go along for your appointment, Ted. You'll see 
Benjamin Rose right enough.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Told ’em they're pleased enough to use you in London, when 
stars go over with introductions, but they couldn’t even spare you 
five minutes when you come over here. Told ‘em, too, you're 
writing a book about your experiences, and if they want to be 
written up as a lot of ‘heels,’ they’re going the right way about 
it. Let me know what happens. You're learning, Ted,” he 
chuckled. ‘“‘Jesus, you're learning, boy! Took me nine years. 
Nearly broke my heart. Still, I don’t see why they should break 
yours. Let me know what happens. Okay.” 

I drove, thoughtfully, to the white and chromium offices of 
the Twentieth-Century-Fox Film Corporation a few hours later. 
The day seemed hotter than usual, for the “‘unusual”’ weather had 
returned. But there was little excitement in my journey, merely 
a feeling of flamess. There was little that could happen now. If 
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I was seen by Mr. Benjamin Rose, it would be because he had 
been forced into doing so—an unhappy augury, for people do not 
care to be placed in that position. I would not, myself. It was 
transparently clear that this visit would, in any case, prove 
abortive now. I wished, too, that I had not confided my original 
anger to Jack Robbins. But then he, of all people, seemed anxious 
to have me succeed here, so vitally interested was he in my plans. 
I could talk to little Jack Robbins when I would shrink from 
having the world know my circumstances. I did not know that 
his excitability would lead him to speak so trenchantly on the 
other line. But then, Jack Robbins always speaks in a tirade, even 
though his eyes are laughing. He is the most dynamic man of my 
acquaintance. Yet I wished that he had not placed Mr. Rose or 
myself in this uncomfortable position, and I sat quietly in my car 
for a few moments before entering the executive building, where 
I was shown immediately to the room of Mr. Rose’s assistant, 
who rose from his desk to greet me. With a superhuman effort 
I braced myself for this interview, deciding that I must, in any 
event, remain calm, and even more necessarily polite. Mr. Rose’s 
assistant was the essence of politeness. 

We had hardly concluded the perfunctory introductions before 
a door opened and another man entered the room. 

‘Oh, let me introduce Mr. Benjamin Rose,” said the seated 
figure at the desk. 

I saw an elderly man approaching me. His face was unlike my 
conception of an important executive. He appeared to be a man 
who had spent long hours in thé open air, his ruddy face kindly, 
a face one might see emerging from a country rectory, benign, 
unruffled. 

“Well,” he began jovially, shaking my hand. ‘We heard 
about you from London about six months ago. Have been 
expecting to see you before this. Sit down. Make yourself 
comfortable. How have you been?” 

Once we were all seated comfortably, I recounted my experi- 
ences and my project in detail, feeling that although it could now 
come to little, I must sell myself, if possible, even so. 
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“Well, we don’t often find people who try to break through 
here on their own,” he said, at last. “Usually find them only too 
anxious to use their introductions. I like that,”’ he added. 

“It doesn’t seem to have got me very far.” 

“ Ah—but often that last push at a door, opens it, you know.” 

“T wish I could feel that. I’m even willing to work for nothing 
to show what I can do.” 

“A labourer, my friend, is always worthy of his hire.” 

“True. But I don’t expect to be hired until I can convince the 
people who employ me. That’s why I want to work free—to 
show you.” 

“You have some work of yours with you?” 

“Yes. Some novels, which give little indication. And a play, 
the theme of which is out of date. They would merely give you 
some indication that I can write dialogue. Nothing else.” 

“Could I read that play?”’ 

“By all means. But I repeat that it will give you little indication. 
It was written seven years ago, in any case.” 

“When could I read it?” 

“Right away.” 

“Then let me have it. But this book you are writing now, what 
is that?” 

“Merely my experiences here, trying to break through. Ie 
may be of some assistance to other writers wishing to do the 
same thing.” 

“You mean—your experiences during your interesting 
journey?” 

‘“Yes—and my general reception, as an unknown writer, into 
Hollywood.” 

“Interesting. And will this book be published in America?” 

“T'm hoping so.” 

‘Most interesting. We've been expecting you to call upon us 
for some time, you know.” 

‘As I explained, I did not want to trouble people to see me, 
merely because we had mutual friends. But things have not 
worked themselves out according to my original schedule. So 
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had, for some unaccountable reason, smiled naturally. 

“Well, I look forward very much to reading your play.” 

“T'll go back for it right away, I said. 

I rose from my chair then and we all shook hands. It had been 
infinitely friendly in that stern executive office after all. Quite 
unlike what I had imagined. And neither Mr. Benjamin Rose 
nor myself seemed to have demonstrated any discomfort which 
we may have felt. But then, Mr. Rose did not know all that 
I knew. Perhaps he did not even feel discomfort. I do not 
know. I know, only, that I found him a most likeable man, 
friendly, attentive, anxious to help me. He seemed greatly im- 
pressed by the fact that I had not attempted to use influence in 
order to break down the golden tape of this amazing city. 

We smiled once more, and I left those palatial offices, and 
returned for my play. The policeman on duty at the gates 
recognised me the second time and allowed me to pass through 
the barrier without question. 

Realising that some days must now elapse while the play might 
be read, I accepted Everett Crosby’s invitation to stay at Bing’s 
ranch at Del Mar, I having attended the farewell party at Bing’s 
Hollywood home some weeks before, motoring, later, with 
Everett to Wilmington to see the s.s. Lurline leave the quay, 
carrying off Bing and Dixie on their well-earned holiday to 
Honolulu. But, dining too long at a wayside restaurant on the 
way to the harbour, we had arrived late, and were forced to stand 
on the crowded quay-side, waving frantically to the figures we 
recognised on the top deck, coloured streamers from the happy 
holiday-makers surrounding us, a band playing fortissimo, but we 
still remaining unrecognised on that crowded quay, however 
much we waved. 

The Crosbys had invited Sue Carol to stay at the ranch during 
their absence. When Everett and I arrived at Rancho Sante Fé, 
we found Sue Carol and Helen Mack already in residence. Sue 
Carol’s little daughter, “‘Carol-Lee’’—Dixie’s godchild—was 
staying too, an enchanting child whom I grew to love dearly. 
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After walking over the ranch, seeing Bing’s race-horses, eating a 
hearty breakfast, for we had left Hollywood early, Everett and I 
entered the green Packard once more, and drove to La Jolla, 
sitting before the Hotel Casa Manana, watching the waves beat 
against the rugged coast, and the laughing bathers battle with the 
breakers, as they clung frantically to a guide rope, the sun brown- 
ing their sun-tanned bodies to an even darker hue. We drove on 
still farther then to Tijuana, crossing the border into Mexico 
(my passport still remaining at Thomas Cook’s), where we 
continued to find things to laugh about. There are many who 
regard Everett Crosby as a “playboy,” unadorned. I can bear 
witness that he is one of the few men I have ever met whose 
effervescent good-nature does not jar, even in moments of 
sepulchral gloom. Rather, I find him contagious, until I forget 
my troubles and find myself contributing to the drollery of the 
occasion, laughing as heartily as he, participating in his absurdities, 
finding laughter, even, in mundane things. Maybe his mood 
was exaggerated at that time, to dispel my own dejection, which 
I may have been unsuccessful in cloaking. I do not know. I know 
only that I laughed loudly during that sunlit day, as though the 
elasticity of my gloom had been stretched to its limits, only to 
snap, allowing me to return to a normal, relaxed state. 

We sat long in Agua Caliente, Tijuana, wandering over the 
club, which the rich of California visited at week-ends during 
prohibition, to revel in the questionable joys of gambling and 
endless joys of drinking, finding self-expression after a bad 
stomachic condition created by “bath tub” gin. The club was 
now an empty wilderness, the local novelty shop and golf course 
being the sole remaining monuments to a profitable undertaking 
which had been killed by “repeal.” We returned to the village 
later, visiting endless Mexican bars, listening to the guitar players, 
who insisted upon singing for us, watching Mexicans “‘shooting 
dice” at the bar counter, hearing radio playing consistently from 
behind the bar, the Neon lights of the street seeming incongruous 
amid the simplicity of the surroundings. I do not know how we 
spent our time during that long and effortless day, but we crossed 
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the Mexican border, I disguised as an American, and we did not 
return to Bing’s ranch until 4 a.m., I to fall asleep in the wing 
usually habited by Gary, and the twins—Philip and Dennis. 

The next day was notable, for I enjoyed my first bathe since my 
arrival in this never-ending land of sunshine. After breakfast I 
emerged from my strait-jacket and walked, a little carefully, 
towards Bing’s pool and climbed down the steps into the cool 
waters, sitting on the bottom rung with the crystal water bubbling 
under my ears, little Carol-Lee, a pair of water wings under her 
arms, burbling pantingly around me, Sue Carol sun-bathing on 
the surrounding lawn, Everett and Helen splashing, laughingly, 
in the deep end. There seemed no anxieties in life, here. I was no 
longer trussed up like a chicken; I was free to move at will. 
The sudden removal of my strait-jacket seemed indicative of the 
breaking tension. The ceaseless world of Hollywood seemed so 
far removed, then, where one is lifted up into a curious ecstasy 
only to be dropped into bottomless depths. One hundred miles 
to the north, as I sat with my head above water, an important 
executive had promised to read my work, but I knew that no 
assignment would materialise, for one senses these things. There 
was only one man in this queer world of make-believe who had 
approached my problem in a normally business-like manner. 
That man was Leonard Spigelgass. I had asked him to read only 
certain of my work, but, with an eye to the future and the possible 
discovery of a potential writer for his company, he had looked 
further and had read all that I had to show him. He did not make 
false promises or, with empty words, build up fallacious hopes. 
Nor did he waste time with idle flattery; his words were few and 
to the point. He liked, or he did not like. In my own case, he had, 
after taking pains to discover, determined that I was a writer for 
motion pictures, and had offered me an immediate assignment. 
Since this assignment had proved impossible, he was now endeav- 
ouring to place me elsewhere. Leonard Spigelgass was no agent; 
he was a story editor, a film executive like Mr. Benjamin Rose. 
There was no reason for Leonard Spigelgass to do these things on 
my behalf; unless he was satisfied with my credentials. And as I 
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sat, finding the sun so strong on my head that I immersed it slowly 
below the water, I realised that it is not what others think that 
matters: it is what one feels within oneself. If nothing should 
still materialise from my journey I had, at least, proved to my own 
self that I had not travelled this long way in vain, for the only man 
who had really taken pains to investigate my possibilities was as 
enthusiastic as I. How, then, could the others count? I came up 
once more to the surface to find that little Carol-Lee was being 
highly entertained by my “bobbing.” Would I do that again, 
please? Certainly, Carol-Lee. I went below surface once more, 
holding to my nose. Then I allowed my breath to percolate 
through my fingers into bubbles, which moved quickly through 
the crystal waters, rising towards the floating gnome above me, 
in a bathing cap and water wings, as she screamed with delight. 

That evening the girls accompanied us to Tijuana, I again 

disguising myself as an American as we crossed the border into 
Mexico, where we dined, wandering afterwards through the night 
life of the town, having natives play their guitars and sing for our 
amusement, shooting dice with them, and entering light-heartedly 
into their spirit of drowsy revelry. 
_ Sue Carol, still in her twenties, was a well-known star of silent 
days. I hope that she will act again; she does not need even the 
subtle artifices of make-up, and her charm is equally innate. 
We laughed a great deal during that sultry evening. I found her 
unaffectedness strangely soothing. And Helen Mack's, too. I 
could not have found companions so suited to my mood, Everett's 
laughter adding to the gaiety of this welcome relief from the 
endless pacing of floors. 

And then, when the hour was very late, we entered the green 
Packard to return home to the ranch, I practising my American 
accent from the back seat, under Helen’s tuition, in readiness for 
the moment when we came to the American border. 

‘All Americans?” shouted one of the customs officials. 

“Yah,” I shouted, chewing my gum viciously. 

“ Anything to declare?” 

““No,” Everett answered. 
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The customs official viewed the length of his car suspiciously. 

““Well—open up the back!” 

To open up the back of this gleaming, stream-lined automobile 
was no easy task, for everything disappeared into the “‘stream- 
line.” The necessary mechanism required was intricate and very 
involved. To open the back, at all, was difficult enough; to close 
it again into its proper order was a question of endless patience 
and at least half an hour. Everett looked up into the hardened 
face of the customs official. 

‘“Say—you don’t really want me to open that, do you? I’ve 
told you I’ve got nothing dutiable.” 

“Open it up!” 

Everett felt for his inside pocket, then, and surreptitiously 
produced his large brass police badge, which he pinned to his 
breast. Then he stood up, a lieutenant of police, and faced the 
customs official. 

“ Still open it up!”’ snapped the man. 

This was the first and only occasion during my American visit 
when the production of a police badge had not immediately 
smoothed out difficulties. This time, however, we wrestled for 
half an hour with small chromium nuts and bolts, dropping them 
in the darkness, and searching for them nervously, I chewing my 
gum and shouting, ‘‘“Say—there. How we doin’?” and other 
such phrases that came easily to my mind, in order to prevent the 
customs official asking also to see my passport, Everett still wrestling 
with bolts, the forgotten police badge dangling aimlessly from his 
breast. He looked very sheepish. And then driving home, teasing 
Everett on the way. Rising again next morning to “bob” in 
the shallow end of Bing’s swimming-pool, until the moment 
came to begin our drive back to Hollywood. I had been so utterly 
at peace in Bing’s lovely home, where only the rustling of the 
trees and the soft pad of Bing’s race-horses in the paddock 
confuse the silence. It was at this moment only that I realised that 
I did not really like Hollywood, that I did not want to return. 

We drove the first few miles in silence. Everett was tired. 
These continual late nights were taking their toll. I wondered, 
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then, at the remnants of my own reserves. They had been sorely 
tried. But, unlike Everett, who had a settled position in life as 
manager to his brother, I had to keep that endless grin on my face 
—or sink. No one knew of my moments of quiet, when I turned 
out the lights at night; no one even guessed. The devil-may- 
care attitude which I showed to the world at large was a vital 
necessity, but I wondered how much longer I could keep up the 
incessant pose. Everett was stronger than I, fit and hale in every 
limb, yet his fund of energy was now sinking to a low ebb. 
Mine had to remain at a nerve-racking tension, or I could not 
continue my journey to its logical, or illogical, conclusion. There 
was, of course, no reason to live at such a doltish speed, but I 
needed relief, which I could not find until the executive offices 
had closed for the night, after which I sought reaction, feverishly. 
One cannot show oneself to the monarchy, save in a guise of 
care-free indifference. 

The knowledge that each succeeding mile of highway which 
leapt beneath our gleaming bonnet on the return journey was 
drawing me nearer towards this life of false values, returned me 
to a mood of apprehension. Everett found his drowsiness in- 
creasing. He thought that he had better draw up by the side of 
the road and sleep a while; he was afraid to drive on in his present 
condition. We might hit something, he said. So we drew up to 
the kerb-side, and he settled down to sleep. 

I wonder if he knew that, while he sat snoring in his seat, I made 
some calculations with pencil and paper. I had not realised in the 
excitement of life here that both my time and financial limits 
were exhausted. In fact, when the outstanding doctor’s bills were 
settled I should be heavily on the wrong side. ... I should have 
watched my expenditure more closely, I supposed, but there had 
never seemed any question that I should not be given an oppor- 
tunity here. I had never expected my plans to go awry in this 
way. Now there seemed only Mr. Benjamin Rose left, and I 
expected nothing from him. ... And I had come to the end of 
my tether. 

A hobo passed, hot and unshaven. The derricks to my right 
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pumped oil in steady rhythm. What was I to do? Speak to 
Everett? But he might think that I was asking for a loan.... 
Should I forget my original plans and make arrangements to 
prolong my stay? For what? To continue to knock my head 
against a wall? To allow these hide-bound autocrats to unsettle 
me further? I put my pencil and notebook away.... It was 
curious how even the thought of home can bring comfort to a 
mind which is utterly confused. 

A truck passed us, like Charlie’s. That man and his mate 
seemed to have a curious insight into this strange colony. I had 
smiled at moments during our journey together into Los Angeles. 
I did not smile now. I was wiser, of course, for I had learnt the 
rules of the motion picture monarchy. That was an added reason 
why I must pack up and return home. It would be useless to 
remain any longer. My time was up, anyway. It was useless, too, 
to allow myself to wallow in self-pity. It had been a grand 
adventure. It had been time well spent. 

Everett ceased snoring as he slid into another position on the 
seat. It was very quiet sitting by the side of the road now. A 
curious anti-climax. I rattled the few coins in my pocket. I had 
better visit Thomas Cook and Son in the morning. 

“Hell! Have I been asleep long?” 

“Quite a time.” 

Everett rubbed his eyes, readjusted his cap, and pressed the 
self-starter. 

“The only thing to do when you feel sleepy. A lot of guys get 
killed trying to make it. Let’s go.” 

The long, green twelve-cylindered Packard moved silently 
forward, then leapt into its accustomed speed. It was of little use 
trying to talk when we were travelling at this incredible pace. 
Of course Everett had a police badge in his pocket should a “speed 
cop” trail us.... Well, there would be no more pacing of 
floors. There was that consolation. I sat holding tightly to my 
hat, watching the great highway racing to meet us. Perhaps if 
Everett had not fallen asleep I should have continued this life of 
make-believe. It is curious how things come to one, suddenly, 
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when one is quiet. I had been aware of the passing of time and 
the dwindling dollars, but there had always been some solution 
on the horizon. The quiet of Bing’s ranch had shown me the 
mirage. 

“Did you get any sleep?’’ Everett roared at my side. 

“No,” I shouted. 

Everett grinned, and adjusted his goggles with one hand. 

“We're certainly travelling some.” 

As we approached the outskirts of Hollywood some time later, 
he slowed down. 

“What does that poster say? Thalberg and death? Some 
relation died? Let’s get a paper at the next traffic lights.” 

I put my hand again into my pocket and counted out three 
cents. I thrust these into a newsboy’s hands, who was doing a 
brisk trade amongst the temporarily held-up traffic. 

The whole front page of the Herald-Express was seemingly in 
mourning. The great Irving Thalberg was dead! Large headlines 
announced this bewildering news. It seemed impossible, stagger- 
ing! I was to have met him at dinner just a week before. I 
seemed, even, to feel some sense of personal grief, as I sat sharing 
the newspaper with Everett, silently reading the details of this 
tragic passing as we drew up immediately to the side of the road. 
There seemed a sudden stillness in the air, the shock of this 
momentous news seeming registered on each passing face. Irving 
Thalberg, the outstanding executive of the world in which I had 
been so closely living, was dead! It stunned, it left one with a 
feeling of helplessness. This charming, cultured and sensitive 
creature, the outstanding figure of all time in the making of motion 
pictures, had become another victim to pneumonia, against which 
Tom Bell had warned me during the early days of our friendship. 
I, too, had fallen its victim, but I had survived. For what? There 
seemed so little reason. Pneumonia had now removed the creative 
genius from behind the great studios of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
a man who could so ill be spared, a man of whom other men spoke 
always in praise, in admiration, in affection. 

“There'll be some trouble in Metro, now.” 

2A 
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“Why?” I asked. 

“Who is there to follow him? I doubt if they'll be able to carry 
out their programme. He controlled all productions. Nothing 
worse could have happened—than this, Teddie. Yes, there'll be 
some trouble out at Metro, all right. Irving Thalberg dead! It 
doesn’t seem possible.” 

“You mean,” I asked, “that they may have to lay off some of 
their productions?” 

“Shouldn’t be surprised. They were all in his hands, his own 
ideas. They'll be lost. God knows what they'll do. The largest 
studio in Hollywood!” 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that this may now result in further 
unemployment?” 

“Well, if there aren’t the productions going through. . .” 

“I mean, for people like writers, for example?”’ 

“Metro have enough of them under contract, haven't they?” 

“But this may increase a writer's difficulties in getting an 
assignment ?”’ 

“Well, if a studio like Metro are forced to cut down their 
output, obviously that will throw a lot of writers on the market, 
if they're not under long contracts.” 

“That is what I meant,” I said, finding myself looking at a 
photograph of Irving Thalberg, on the front page. 

“Well, this is the worst news I've heard for a long time.” 

“Te is,” I said. 

“Hell, let’s go! Might get some more 4letails when we get 
back.” 

Once more Everett put his car into gear, and we hastily gathered 
speed. I folded the newspaper carefully, and sat with it under my 
arm, At each traffic lights the newsboys seemed to be doing a 
flourishing trade amid the temporarily held-up panting automo- 
biles. Irving Thalberg was dead! 

“Going to dine at Lucey’s?”’ 

“Don’t think so.” 

6é Why?” 

“Got things to do,” 
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“‘Hell!—come on! We needn’t be late. You've got to eat 
somewhere.” 

“Yes—but I'll just get a snack some place, and do some work.” 

We arrived duly at the Spencers’ apartment. I retrieved my 
suitcase and shook Everett by the hand. 

“It’s been fun,” I said. “You've no idea what that rest has done 
for me, Ev.” 

“*Hell!—come to Lucey’s.” 

“Thanks—all the same.” 

I climbed the steps to the apartment. There was a parcel for me 
on the hall table. It contained my seven-year-old play. There 
was a letter inside. 


“Dear Mr. Horstrus,” (it read), 

“The attached manuscript has just been returned to me by 
Jerry Sackheim of Universal. Mr. Sackheim writes that he is 
not interested in the story itself, but likes your work. I have 
continually impressed upon him my own feelings in regard to 
your ability, and have assurance from him that he will try to 
pe you. Of course, this is very vague—but we can only 

ope for the best. Yours sincerely, 
‘“LEONARD SPIGELGASS.” 


“‘Oh—Ariel Harris telephoned,” Joyce called from the bed- 
room, where she was tidying herself in readiness for John’s return 
from the office. ‘‘There’s a cable for you.” 

“Thanks.” 

I walked into my room and placed the manuscript on the 
dressing-table. Mr. Spigelgass was very kind. Would this be a 
cable from my office? Or would it be from my wife, asking my 
plans? ... Well, Irving Thalberg was dead, and any difficulties 
I may have had were now increased. ... Anyhow, what was the 
good of becoming maudlin? I had made a decision, hadn’t I? 
I sat down on my bed. 

The evenings seemed to be drawing in now. A gust of wind 
blew the curtain so that it billowed into the room. The lights 
were twinkling in the market across the open lot, behind. The 
Neon lights of Wilshire Boulevard were just visible in the far 
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corner of my window. Things were changing rapidly. When 
I first came to stay here, it was still daylight when John returned. 

“Ariel’s leaving his office at 5.30,” Joyce called. ‘‘You'll have 
to hurry if you want to catch him.” 

I rose from my bed. Well, it was no good sitting there, 
watching the remnants of daylight disappearing over the roof of 
the market. This was the moment for action, some very definite 
action. I found myself pacing the floor of the bedroom. Then I 
left the room and telephoned to Ariel, whose offices were still 
handling my mail. 

“Will you read me the cable?’ I asked. 

“Sure. Hold on. It’s from London,” a cheering voice bellowed 
in my ear. “The message reads: ‘Have made you twelve-fifty 
dollars on the market contract notes following (stop) Have 
cabled money to Security First National Bank Los Angeles as 
thought might be useful Good luck Tep Lewis.’ Does that make 
any sense to you?” 

I stood with the instrument in my hands. I could hear Joyce 
moving in her room. 

“Would you read that again?” 

Sure!” 

A clock was ticking somewhere. So my old friend and col- 
league, E. R. Lewis, had put me into a deal with him... £250 
... That was so typical of Ted. He always found time to think 
of others when he had more than most men to occupy his mind. 
He must have heard that Hollywood was expensive. But what 
did I do now? This must be an omen, coming at this very 
moment—but of what? 

“Thanks, Ariel. Will you do something else for me?” 

“Sure.” 

“Will you send this message off right away—night letter ?”’ 

“Tl take it down. Hold on.” 

Things did not happen like this without reason. If a stock 
exchange gamble, why not Hollywood?... To come when 
I had decided to leave because time and finances were at an 
end. ... Hell! It must have some meaning. 
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“I’m ready.” 

I gave him the cable address, speaking slowly. 

“And the message?”’ 

“Say this: “Your thought for me at this time old fellow has 
made it possible for me to remain here.’” 

“And you want this sent off right away—night letter ?”’ 

I paused for a moment. 

““Yes,”’ I said. 

Then I returned to the bedroom and sat down on the bed. 


I lay in bed next morning listening to Joyce as she moved about 
the apartment, hearing John walk down the back steps towards 
the garage, then driving away to his office. I had meant to go 
“down town”’ with him to visit the Security First National Bank, 
but there was no urgency about that. I had now to plan what I 
was going to do. The proceeds of my stock exchange gamble 
must be spent carefully; and so must my available time. I must 
forgo the pleasures of the Queen Mary and travel home steerage, 
if by so doing I could stay longer here and gain my first “credit.” 
One thing was certain: there would be no more pacing of floors; 
I must go out and attack! But what? I seemed always to return 
to the same point. 

I had a definite feeling about Mr. Benjamin Rose; I should 
hear nothing from him. Joseph seemed an authority on back- 
slapping, but he kept too discreet a distance. Sid Stein merely 
refused to answer the telephone. Ralph Blum had searched the 
market without success. The other agent couldn't be bothered. 
Tommy Rockwell was in New York. There was only Leonard 
Spigelgass, who was still doing all he could to get me an assign- 
ment. He had already been so kind and I did not like to keep 
troubling him. So I must be prepared to continue my waiting, 
unless I wrote original stories, which seemed my only chance. 
Yet there was something unsatisfying in that thought. Had I been 
introduced to the scenario department at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
when I first visited there to lunch with Joseph I might have been 
told that this was the only method of entry into the motion picture 
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industry ; to write and sell original stories with the possible hope of 
my being sold, in time, to work on fuller treatments inside the 
studio. Ralph Blum had now told me that this seemed the only 
form of entry left to me. These endless weeks could then have been 
employed at work on my “Corona,” pounding out ideas for 
motion picture stories. But Joseph had not introduced me to his 
story department during that visit; I had been “palmed off,”’ 
instead, on to my friend Sid Stein, whom I was not to see again. 
Now there was this vital question of—time. These idle weeks, 
during which my resources had dwindled to a low ebb, had been 
dissipated in pacing the floor with false hopes. With so little time 
remaining at my disposal, the writing of material which might not 
be purchased until some months ahead—if at all—did not seem the 
logical answer to my urgency; I had a tongue in my head and I 
had the confidence of the one man who had taken the trouble to 
investigate my possibilities. Yet the immediate outlook was still 
an empty void. If only Joseph had lived up to his promises! If 
only he had palmed me off, instead, on to an executive of his 
scenario department—for mere advice! How different the present 
situation might have been! Joseph had, if he but knew, so much 
to answer for. Why do big executives answer “Sure!” when they 
obviously have no intention of doing anything? Is it because 
““Sure!”’ is easier to say, saving argument and ridding themselves 
more easily of your presence? Or is it because they wish to appear 
“big shots,” “regular guys,’’ swelling with self-importance? 
Why had he, even, insisted shat I wrote that letter to await his 
arrival so that everything could be “‘taken care of” should he not 
be in Hollywood when I was ready to begin? Yet such methods 
belonged not only to Joseph. I had learnt, during these long 
anxious months, that the “Hollywood run-around” is a compara- 
tively common practice amongst those in authority, for a film 
executive is a Tsar who wields unknown powers, and Hollywood 
is peopled with the subjects he can make—or break—at will, their 
livelihood depending upon his favours. It is kinder, surely, to say 
“No” in the first place. Yet the very creation of a film executive 
seems to shape a man, immediately, into the common mould. 
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In Hollywood, I realised, was another man who, during the 
last twelve months, had become a motion picture executive. 
He had known of my presence in Hollywood for some months. 
I had even sent messages to him. I find, on referring to my files, 
that this man wrote to me in August, 1935, a year before, as 


follows: 
BROADWAY, 


New York. 
14th August 1935. 

““ DEAR FRIEND TED, 

‘First I should like very much for you to know how happy 
I was to receive your letter of 2nd August, and to say the tone 
of sincerity expressed was comparable to a drug addict getting 
a shot in the arm, if you know what I mean. It felt so good to 
receive your comments, especially from one who speaks with- 
out reservations.... Nothing would make me so happy, 
Ted, than to receive an assignment necessitating a trip to Europe. 
Not only would I welcome the opportunity of straightening 
out business matters, but to see you would be a great pleasure. 
... 1 feel sure that we will be seeing one another very soon, so 
until then be a good fellow and let’s hear from you more often. 


But my “dear friend” was now a motion picture executive, 
and I might need some help. He must, therefore, remain at a 
discreet distance. That was the prevailing attitude of film ex- 
ecutives. That, I was learning a little bitterly, was Hollywood. 

Yet this “dear friend” owed me nothing and, unlike Joseph, 
had promised me nothing. Humiliation, or no humiliation, I 
must telephone Joseph now, for the time had arrived when my 
own feelings must be of little account, when sensitiveness must be 
hardened, in common with the prevailing practices. I must not 
say the harsh things which came so readily to my mind, as I lay 
planning in my bed, when I telephoned to him; I must remain as 
polite as it were possible for me to be. I must give Joseph no 
logical excuse for refusing to carry out his promises, excusin 
himself from so doing because of insults which I had hurled at him 
through the wires of a telephone. I must remain calm, civil, my 
pride humbled, for beggars cannot, unfortunately, be choosers, 
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and I was but a beggar, begging for a chance to do what I knew 
myself to be capable of doing, to be freed, too, from the tedium of 
an office desk. I rose from my bed, then bathed and dressed with 
studied care. I noticed as I shaved that my eyes were brighter than 
usual, clear, an unknown glint in my pupils. I walked, presently, 
to the telephone. 

““Hello—there, Ted,” a voice boomed. “Where you been 
hiding ?”” 

“T’ve not been hiding,” I said. 

““Well—how you been?” 

“Fine!”’ I answered automatically. Then I said: ‘Well, not 
altogether so fine. I’m still where I was. I’ve still not seen the 
inside of a scenario department.” 

“That so?” 

“You remember you put me on to Sid Stein?” 

&é Yah.”’ 

“Well, did you hear how I got on?” 

6¢ No.” 

“Well, I telephoned him every day for a week and didn’t get 
an answer.” 

“He's in New York now.” 

“IT know. He went the following week. But he never answered 
my calls.” 

“That so? Doesn’t sound like Sid.” 

“No. But that’s what happened. And I'm still where I was 
when we had lunch together some months ago.” 

“‘That’s too bad. We'll have to get together and have a talk 
about it.” 

6é When?” 

There was a perceptible pause. 

ae id || rin g ya.” 

“When 2”’ 

There was another pause. 

“Look here,” I said. “Do you know my telephone number? 
If you don’t, put it down. It’s Crestview 14952.” 

6é Okay.” 
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“Have you got that? Crestview 14952.” 

‘Sure. I'll be seeing you. Okay, Ted.” 

I replaced the receiver. If Joseph was unable to makes an 
appointment with me right away, then he had no intention of 
seeing me that day; I left the apartment, therefore, to drive into 
Los Angeles, where I had a refreshingly amusing lunch with Ariel, 
and I visited the bank and collected the results of my Stock 
Exchange gamble. 

On my return I found another large envelope on the hall table. 
Mr. Benjamin Rose thanked me for allowing him to read my 
play. Whilst the plot was, as I had already suggested to him, 
unsuitable, he found it psychologically sound and my dialogue, 
for the most part, to be natural and well chosen. 

I did not hear from him further. I only saw him once after that, 
but he failed to recognise me. 


Days passed, again, in dreary monotony. In desperation, I sat 
down to write original stories. There was a child in the next 
house who endlessly practised scales on a tinny piano. She knew 
only one piece. Her noise penetrated John Spencer's study, even 
when I closed the windows. It was intolerable. I telephoned 
Tommy Rockwell's offices, to know if they had a free room where 
I could work. There was only one, they said, a corner room with 
two windows, neither of which opened. It was almost impossible 
to sit there, save in the early morning or late afternoon. The heat 
was unbearable. I tried it, and it was. 

My brain seemed barren of ideas. Even when away from the 
apartment I found myself telephoning to Joyce to know if there 
was a message from Joseph. I found my mind automatically 
wandering away from the almost empty sheets of white paper, 
a confusion of ideas running through my mind, but always 
elusively. To sit tapping my “Corona, ’ or with pen in hand, was, 
in effect, but to pace the floor, for I lived still in the world of my 
present problem, inarticulate. This, then, was no answer to my 
short remaining time in Hollywood, to sit attempting to write 
original stories which would not, in any case, ensure that I entered 
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a scenario department, even if they were sold. I found that the 
short-lived satisfaction of my Stock Exchange gamble had almost 
worn thin, and that I was again returned to an anxious, unsettled, 
pacing animal. There scemed little use, even, in trying. What 
was the good of allowing myself to be ballyhoo’d into a feeling of 
security, of optimism, when it was so transparently clear that I 
had attempted my journey from the wrong angle? I should never 
have come to Hollywood through the back door, relying upon 
confidence to demonstrate my possibilities, and ultimately, per- 
haps, to gain assignments. I should have ballyhoo’d myself into 
this city with all the red carpet I could muster. I should have 
employed publicity-mongers to create further ballyhoo around 
me in order to impress the monarchy, for that is their standard. 
They want names; that is all they understand. Even a young British 
earl, scion of a family famous in history for its king-making, 
but inexperienced so far in histrionic ability, arrived in Hollywood 
while I was there, to become a well-paid actor, complete with his 
ex~Brigade-of-Guards-Captain in attendance. Hollywood enjoys 
and is impressed by such things. I, on the other hand, had 
attempted this journey without any form ofretinue or“ build-up.” I 
should not, in any case, have come uninvited. I should have waited 
until I had a play to my credit, to prove that I could hold a pen. 
I should have sat down immediately upon arrival and churned out 
original stories. I should even have allowed Mr. Harrisson Carroll, 
whose film columns are syndicated throughout the United 
States, to write a story about me in his columns, which the helpful 
Geotge Davis had asked him to do, even unto the making of the 
appointment so that I could give Mr. Carroll some necessary 
data. But I had begged to be excused, for I did not want to gain 
entrance to Hollywood save through my own capacity to pro- 
duce the right material. I did not understand these things when I 
came; I had to learn them by hard experience. Why hadn’t 
Joseph told me the naked truth when we breakfasted together at 
Claridges long months before? Why had he continued to fool 
me? Why hadn’t he told me, when I telephoned, that he would 
do precisely nothing about me? Why had he promised to tele- 
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phone to me arranging a time when we could meet and talk my 
problems over, when he had no intention of doing any such 
things? He knew that as well as I. Yet the endless ballyhoo must 
continue until the bitter end. If I were suddenly to break through 
this barrier and prove successful, Joseph would look pained and 
ask me why I had given my services to another company. He 
would be hurt, disappointed in me, thinking me unmindful of 
past relationship. But I had not broken through the barrier, and 
I was of little importance. Yet such is the psychology of the 
monarchy, that they must still answer, “Sure!” They must still 
enjoy their acting of the never-ending role of hail-fellow-well- 
met, the friend to all, the “regular guy.” No, I would attempt to 
churn out original material no further. Hollywood must accept 
me on my present capabilities or not at all. I was beginning not 
even to care. 

I put away my papers, and motored into Los Angeles. I had 
been seeing so little of Dixie and Tom. He had moved to a more 
important position in another drug store; Dixie had moved, yet 
again, to a cheaper bedroom. Perhaps she had not been really 
trying, she said, but she found it difficult now to pretend that she 
enjoyed the questionable attentions of certain of the patrons. She 
could have made more money, she thought, but the effort was 
not really worth the few cents. Business was not good generally. 

She did not go to the “Rose Room” that night. We sat, 
instead, over our dinner until the hour became very late, she 
drinking more “‘whisky-sours’’ than in earlier days, I finding 
equal relief in the next “highball.’”” She looked more tired than 
I had ever seen her. Her hands seemed restless, her words more 
difficult to find. A band was playing. 

“Let’s dance,” she said, having sat silently for a long time. 
‘‘Remember the last time?” she asked, looking up at me. 

“It was with you, Dixie,” I said. 

“Seems long ago, doesn’t it?” 

“An age.” 

“Back hurt?” 

“No. But I can’t move very fast.” 
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“T’ve missed you, too.” 

The music sounded less strident here than at the ““Rose Room,” 
but the small room was very crowded. 

“I’ve wanted to telephone you so much—lately.” 

“Why didn’t you?” I asked, looking down into a puzzled, 
troubled face. 

“Didn’t want to butt in. Knew you must be busy. I knew 
you'd come when you could.” 

“This really is the first free moment I’ve had,” I said, “since we 
last met.” 

“I know that, honey. I’m not complaining. Say! I think you’d 
better not dance any more. The floor’s too crowded.” 

She led me carefully from the floor, her small white hand 
gripping my arm as though I needed support. 

“Say, I don’t think you ought to be dancing yet, anyhow. 
You're looking tired, and older, too.” 

‘Am I?” I asked, smiling. “Much older?” 

“I’m afraid you are,’ she answered, looking at me anxiously 
across the table. 

“I promise I’m eating properly.” 

“No, honey. No foolin’, you're looking older. And you 
shouldn’t be.” 

“Ah—Tll rest up soon.” 


““When?’’: 

“When it’s all over.” 

“You mean?... Look here, honey, tell me honest. How 
are things?” 


“They aren't,” Isaid. “Justa deadlock. Can’t sell myself. Can’t 
get anyone to sell me. Can’t get anyone to listen to me, even.” 

‘But haven't you got friends here, honey?” 

“Yes. I’ve got friends. But the ones who could help me keep 
their respectful distance.” 

She sat silently now, studying the tablecloth. 

“‘That’s Hollywood, all right,” she said presently. 


“So it seems as though there’s little more that I can do.” 
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“Before going home?”’ she asked, looking up. 

“Yes.” 

‘Hell! Let’s have a drink.” 

Before we finally left the restaurant she reached for my hand. 

“You mustn't mind if I get upset sometimes,” she said. ‘You 
see, honey, you're the only real thing that’s ever happened in my 
life. I know you'll have to go. But that don’t make it any easier, 
does it?” 

“No,” I said. 

“I often stand on the floor, now, looking at the stairs to see if 
you'll come up like you did that first night. I know you won’t be 
coming, but I guess I'll always stand there, wondering if you will.” 

I looked away. - 

“But I wouldn't have missed our friendship, honey. You know 
that.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Te’s just that I don’t know how I'll stick it out when I know 
you've gone, when there’s nothing left to look forward to.” 

I held my little comrade’s hand tightly. I could not speak. 
The room seemed suddenly diffused. 

“But don’t worry about me, honey, will you? I'll be okay. 
I can take care of myself. I don’t want you worrying about me. 
You've got so much to think about as it is. Much bigger things 
than me. Don’t worry, honey. I'll be okay. We'd better go ; 
we're the last to leave.” 

She released my hand as she picked up her bag from the table, 
and we left the restaurant together. 

“Could you walk a little,” she asked, as we reached the side- 
walk. “Like we did in the old days?” 

She took my arm. We walked quietly through the moonlit 
streets. I could not do the things that I had planned, for I could 
not now bring Dixie the comfort that I had hoped. I was a failure. 
I could never repay her infinite sweetness. I must leave her, 
unless Joseph or his brethren saw fit to remember their promises, 
to stand alone on that dance floor until she no longer paid for her 
standing room. And then—what? 
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“And I'll always know where you are,” she said presently. 
“IT can look at a map and pretend that I’m there, too.” 

Her voice was softer now. In the lights from the street lamps I 
noticed that her eyes were shining, luminous, just as they were 
when we walked home together after our first evening. We 
reached her new lodgings at last. 

“You won't leave without seeing me?”’ 

““No,”’ I said. 

“YT hate good-byes. But I can take it.” 

She was fingering the lapel of my coat, looking up at me. 

“T’ve kinda felt each time that it was the last. It’s funny how 
things kinda get you. But I’d rather see you, even if I know it’s 
—well, the end. Yes, I guess I can take it. Promise?” 

“TI promise,” I said. 

“Good night, honey.” 

** Au revoir,” I said. 

“And stop worrying about me. I'll be okay—really.” 

She turned and walked into her lodgings. She turned, again, 
at the door to wave. But I knew that I should never cease to worry 
about my gallant little companion, whose eyes, like mine, were 
moist. I knew, too, that I should travel many continents before 


finding a friend I could love so well. 


The telephone rang four days later. 

“It’s Joseph,” Joyce said, knocking at my door. 

““Hello—there, Ted,” a voice boomed. “How you been?” 

“Fine!”’ 

“Well, I just rang up to tell you ‘good-bye.’ 

“Why—where are you going?” 

“London. I'll be there a week from to-day! Not bad goin’— 
eh? Plane to New York. Normandie over. That’s goin’ some.” 

“7 t iS his 

“When are you going back?” 

I changed the receiver into the other hand. 

“I’m not going back,” I shouted, “until I have turned over 
every stone here.” 
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““Well—perhaps I'll see you in London some time. Just tele- 
phoned to tell you ‘good-bye.’ ” 

“That's damn nice of you!” 

‘““What’s wrong?’ Joyce asked, as I slammed down the 
receiver. 

‘“‘Oh—nothing,” I said. “At least, it doesn’t matter now,” 
and I stood thoughtfully by the shining black instrument. Pres- 
ently I put on my hat and went for a long drive. 


Days passed, without plan or motive. Leaves fell from the 
trees. What use was there now in remaining? Hollywood’s 
employed—that great-hearted army of actors, directors, writers, 
musicians and song writers—continued to bring some semblance 
of comfort to my disappointment, for they are the kindliest of 
men, the most generous, the most entertaining. Yet I found 
myself continuously faced with three unanswerable questions: 
Could I still find a solution by remaining? Could I ever again 
find occasion to return to Hollywood by the right method? 
Could England believe in me on my return without these vital 
Hollywood “credits”? But these questions remained unanswer- 
able, so I continued to seek relief until my finances reached their 
limit, for, once I started out upon my long sea journey home, the 
die had been cast. There was still hope while I remained. 

John P. Medbury, the ‘“Hannen Swaffer” of Hollywood, a 
contributor to the Hollywood Reporter, was the first man to bring 
me encouraging news. Republic Films wanted a writer— 
quickly. He had recommended me, he said. 

I was sorry that the studio urgently needing a writer should be 
the one which had kept me pacing the floor of Ariel’s apartment 
for a week. Yet, even so, I realised that I must stifle that resent- 
ment and proceed there, for I could no longer know pride when 
there were so few coins to jingle in my pocket, and so little time 
remaining, 

“But look here, John,” I said, over the telephone. “They 
won't keep me hanging about, will they? I’ve had so much of 
that since I’ve been here,” 
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“Hold on. I'll fix the appointment on the other line. Could 
you make it for three o'clock to-morrow afternoon?” he asked, 
a moment later. 

“Yes. But that means three o'clock, doesn’t it?” 

“Hold on,” he said. “Yes, I’ve told them you’re busy, and they 
won't keep you hanging about. I don’t expect there'll be much 
money in it, for they're not one of the major studios. But it will 
be experience, anyhow. Let me know how it goes. Good luck.” 

“Thanks, John.” 

““The man you see is Samuel Abrahams.” 

“Right. It’s nice of you to think of me.” 

But the gradual process of humiliation had already taken its 
toll, and I drove to these studios near Burbank at the appointed 
time with strange misgivings. Had I not completely lost all sense 
of pride, I should never have agreed to go. One revolts instinc- 
tively. Yet one cannot revolt when conditions have reached so 
critical a stage. 

“I have an appointment with Mr. Samuel Abrahams,” I said 
to a man sitting in the reception box, on arrival. 

“He’s busy.” 

I looked at my watch. 

“My appointment is for three o'clock. It is three o’clock now.” 

“T’ve told you. He’s engaged.” 

“Then kindly send in my name. He is expecting me.” 

The elderly reception clerk lifted a telephone at his side 
disinterestedly. , 

“‘He’s busy,” he repeated, replacing it. 

I was standing in the small entrance hall. Other callers were 
doing the same. This was my first visit to one of the smaller 
studios, and I missed the resplendent grandeur. 

“How long will he be?” I asked, determined that I would not 
remain standing, first on one foot, then on the other, as the other 
people seemed to be doing until summoned into the presence. 
“I’m very busy,” I said irritably. “If you will ascertain how long 
Mr. Samuel Abrahams will be, I will return.” 

The reception clerk lifted the receiver and dialled. 
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‘A quarter of an hour,” he said, replacing it. 

“Tell Mr. Abrahams I'll be back.” 

I walked from the stucco building towards my car, parked 
beside many others, and drove again into the main highway, 
for there is nothing so humiliating as being kept waiting. I drove 
some distance down the road, stopped at a café and drank a cup 
of coffee, to return at 3.15. 

“Mr. Samuel Abrahams,” I said again to the un-uniformed 
clerk. 

‘He's still busy.” 

“Then perhaps you will tell him I am here.” 

The clerk looked at me. Finding me adamant, he again lifted 
the receiver, dialled, and spoke into it. 

“Go through there,” he said, pointing, replacing the instrument 
for the third time. 

I followed the direction of his finger. 

“First door to the right.” 

“Thank you.” 

Passing through the swing door, I found myself in a corridor, 
the first door on the right of which was open. A man was sitting 
at a desk, his back towards the window; another man was sprawl- 
ing comfortably on an easy-chair beside him. 

“Hello, Ted.” 

The strong sunlight through the window made it difficult 
for me to recognise who had spoken. 

‘How you been?” 

‘‘Fine!”’ I said, my eyes penetrating the glare. 

“You want to see Samuel Abrahams?” 

“He, I think, wants to see me,” I corrected. 

“Well, he’s busy just now.” 

“He made an appointment with me for three o'clock.” 

“Well, I guess he won’t be long.” 

So this was Sol Siegel. I could recognise him now. 

“ Where’s Sid?”’ I asked. 

“In New York.” 

“I’ve not seen him since that night we met together,” 
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Sol Siegel ‘rose from his seat and opened a door leading into 
the adjoining room, to return with Mr. Abrahams. _ 

“Would you mind waiting?” said this man. “I'm ina story 
conference.” 

“Very well,” I agreed. 

“Sit in that room over there, Ted,” Sol suggested. 

“Right.” 

Mr. Abrahams returned to his room. I closed Sol’s door, and 
crossed to the room opposite. It contained two desks, one of 
which was occupied by a stenographer, the empty chair of the 
other reclining against the wall, so that its owner would sit with 
his back to the light. There was a chair in front of this narrow 
desk, so I moved towards it and sat down, my hat in my hand. 
The time, I noticed, was now 3.20 p.m. The stenographer con- 
tinued to tap the keys of her machine. Men with cigars, some 
unshaven and their collars open at the neck, peered in at the door. 

“Where's So-and-so ?”” 

“With Sol,” answered the plump stenographer, not pausing in 
her work. 

66 Okay.” 

It seemed stuffy in this small, unimpressive room. Outside, 
birds chirped merrily in the branches of near-by trees, the blue- 
ness of a cloudless sky marred by an aeroplane sign-writing its 
advertising message across the heavens. A man entered hurriedly, 
passing by my feet and hastening to his desk, reaching immedi- 
ately for the telephone. He wanted some cattle for “background,” 
and he began arguing about their price. Then he replaced the 
receiver and pushed past my feet again, and hurried from the 
room. 

““Where’s So-and-so?”’ asked a face at the door. 

“Dunno.” 


é<¢ Okay.” 
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A man with a chewed cigar then passed along the corridor. 
The plump stenographer continued to type from her notes. The 
somewhat swarthy little man, whose office I was using as a wait- 
ing-room, returned, pushing past me again as though I did not 
exist, and reached for the telephone. He was now arguing about 
the price of “atmosphere’’ people—which I assumed to be extra 
players. He did not want to pay more than three or three and a 
half dollars a day, which seemed rather a debatable point judged 
by the amount of time this argument involved. He seemed 
finally to have won his point, and he replaced the receiver, 
sitting back thoughtfully in his chair. 

There is something disconcerting about sitting for any length of 
time within two feet of a man who does not recognise your 
presence. There is little that one can say but ‘“‘Good afternoon,” 
““Who are you waiting to see?” or such normal commonplaces. 
They are the things one finds oneself saying automatically. Yee, 
when they are not said, one feels their omission. It was now 
3.45 p.m., I noticed. 

The man rose from his chair once more, as though a thought 
had come to him, and hurried again from the room, I dragging 
back my feet to allow him to pass. He unconsciously knocked 
against my shoe, but he did not seem aware of this. He turned at 
the door, and hastened down the passage. I had another appoint- 
ment that afternoon, arranged by Everett Crosby, to talk to an 
executive at R.K.O., Mr. John Brown. If Mr. Abrahams did 
not soon see me, I should not be able to reach the R.K.O. offices 
by 5 p.m. At four o’clock I spoke to the stenographer, asking if 
I might use her telephone, and I sent word to Mr. Brown’s 
secretary that I had unfortunately been detained. Then I thanked 
the stenographer, and sat back again in my chair. The sky- 
writing message had now become but a fleecy cloud in the sky, 
a waste of considerable energy and noise. The man returned 
again to his desk, passing my feet successfully, and he once more 
lifted the receiver. His problem this time was to obtain “doubles” 
for certain of his actors. 

Well, if no one would talk to me, I did not see why I could not 
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smoke, so I lighted a “Chesterfield,” reaching for his ash-tray, 
since I did not want to scatter ash about the floor. The stenographer 
continued to hammer the keys of her machine, faces continued to 
peer in at the door, some unshaven, glancing round the room and 
passing on. The man was still arguing on the telephone. These, 
then, were my new colleagues. ... An hour had already passed. 
It passed slowly under such circumstances, but I must control my 
rising discomfort, for I should realise by this time that such things 
must be until I became a “big shot.” Yet it is difficult, even so, to 
be ignored after one has reached man’s estate, to be continually 
kept waiting, humiliated, seemingly without reason. An hour is 
a very long time to wait, sitting in an upright chair, one’s hat on 
one’s lap, for one’s mind thinks of many things during that time. 
But the man across the desk seemed to be looking after the 
financial interests of his company very thoroughly, driving hard 
bargains in forcible language, demanding his own terms, and 
seeming always to get them. He replaced the receiver finally, and, 
after passing in front of my feet and speaking some words to his 
secretary, he left the room. It was now 4.15 p.m. 

I shifted my position in my upright chair. I had never sat out- 
side any man’s office for this length of time, and prevailing Holly- 
wood conditions did not lessen my annoyance. Some months 
ago I had telephoned this company every day for a week, and had 
been scrupulously ignored. Yet 1 had telephoned at the request of 
one of the company’s most important executives. I had never 
been treated in a like manner before. I should not, in normal 
circumstances, have telephoned this office more than twice—once 
as requested, again some time later to remind. But the unexpected 
happenings since my arrival in Hollywood demanded that I did 
unusual things, losing the last vestiges of self-respect even, in 
order to reap my possible reward. So I must continue to sit out- 
side Mr. Samuel Abrahams’ door, even though Mr. John P. 
Medbury had, when making the appointment, asked that we 
might discuss our business without delay, stressing—though he 
knew little of my potentialities—that I was the very man required. 

More faces peered in through the open doorway, speaking 
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monosyllabically, and passing. It was now 4.30. In another half 
an hour I should have been waiting for two hours! I wondered 
how many of my friends would do as I was now doing. Would 
they sit so long, with a hat on their lap? Would they think me a 
weak, gutless fool for giving this organisation a second chance to 
slight me? Or would they understand? It is aggravatingly humili- 
ating to have so few coins to jingle in one’s pocket, to feel the end 
so near. One waits, then, for there is nothing else to do. I wished 
that someone would speak to me, though, to relieve this endless 
tedium, this silence. 

The minutes passed. My wrist watch was visible below my 
shirt cuff as I sat holding my hat, and I watched the small minute 
hand moving its way towards the hour. It was a good thing that 
I had thought to telephone Mr. John Brown; it would be impos- 
sible to reach the R.K.O. by 5 p.m. now, even if Mr. Abrahams 
should see fit to see me right away. And he must, surely, see me 
soon, for no man can keep another waiting for two hours when 
an appointment has been made—made, too, by an important 
Hollywood journalist, a regular contributor to the Hollywood 
Reporter—an appointment for which I, personally, would never 
have asked. No man could do that. Not even in Hollywood. 
But I watched the minute hand of my watch. It was now 
4.45 p.m. 

I lit another cigarette. People still passed along the passage, some 
pausing to look into the room, then, seeing the empty desk, pass- 
ing on. The plump stenographer still tapped the keys of her 
typewriter, answering questions monosyllabically, her eyes 
riveted to her work. Sol Siegel’s door still remained closed. The 
sky-writing message had almost disappeared from the sky. It 
still seemed very hot. The minute hand of my watch moved on. 
My anger seemed to be moving forward in unison with the passing 
of time. Should five o’clock come finding me still sitting here, 
what should I do? Speak, aloud, the thoughts which were form- 
ing themselves in my heart, crying for expression? Explain to 
certain of Hollywood’s executives that a visitor is not impressed 
by this unadulterated humbug? Tell certain of them that a visitor 
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to this colony is quite able to distinguish, quickly, between big 
and small “shots,” without being left alone for two hours in 
which to think it over? Instruct certain of them in the rudiments 
of manners, sending them even a copy of Emily Post’s golden 
rules? Hell! What did it matter? 

“You've been waiting a long time,” the stenographer said, 
looking up. 

“Two hours!” 

My voice seemed unexpectedly loud then, oddly unlike my 
own. I found myself glaring at the unfortunate girl in the black 
silk dress, who turned more interestedly towards me. 

“Mr. Samuel Abrahams you were wanting to see, wasn’t it?” 
she asked. 

“Yes! And I’ve sat here for two hours!” 

She looked at me again, then rose from her seat and crossed to 
the room the other side of the corridor. She returned almost 
immediately with Mr. Abrahams. I was — on my feet. 

“I’m afraid you’ ve been waiting . 
“Two hours!” 

There was a moment's pause. 

“T’ve been held up in a story conference.” 

“Well, here is my story,” I said, thrusting a leaflet into his 
hand, “and if you want to know anything about me, my agent is 
Ralph Blum!” 

A moment later I walked out of the stucco building. I had, 
anyhow, managed to control the wild torrent of invective so 
that it did not unleash itself upon the sleek head of Samuel 
Abrahams. What good was it to do that? What good was it to 
show that one is capable of reacting? Better to ignore, with what 
dignity is left, and pass on. Perhaps it was necessary to keep me 
sitting there for all that time alone. But who cares? It was of 
little consequence to keep an invited caller waiting for two hours 
in an untidy office, or pacing the floor for a week. Who was he, 
anyway? Merely a writer, with no credits, wanting a job, a little 
man of no account. Not even a Jew. Hell! I could stand no 
more! 
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I walked slowly towards Tommy’s car. Well, it had ended— 
ignominiously. I had better face that and go home. It is curious 
how one suffers indignities for an ambition—being crushed, humili- 
ated, bandied from pillar to post. When funds become dangerously 
low there becomes an added urgency, a feeling of desperation, of 
clutching vainly at every straw. I seemed to have sunk low 
enough already. I should have accepted an assignment from 
Mr. Samuel Abrahams had our discussion reached that stage. 
That was the shaming thought. 

I entered Tommy’s car and pressed the self-starter. Where 
should I go? What should I do? The shipping offices in Los 
Angeles were already closed. I could do nothing now until 
to-morrow. There was Bing Crosby’s broadcast at seven o'clock, 
and Ruth Chatterton was a guest artist. Everett expected me 
to meet him there, but I did not want to meet my friends 
to-night. 

I drove quietly along the main highway, traffic overtaking me, 
on-coming vehicles seeming to pass me at incredible speed, 
confused, angry, ashamed. And I had come here in a spirit of 
adventure! ... It was unbelievable, even so, that it had ended. 
Yet, as I realised its meaning more deeply, the tension of long 
months broke utterly. I was no longer flexible. I could no longer 
produce the ballyhoo of eternal success. What was the good any- 
way? I was now a shadow of the man who, long months before, 
rode light-heartedly into Los Angeles on a freight truck. The 
monarchy of Hollywood had other methods than those I knew. 
They had beaten me with those very weapons. 

I reached the street cars and the busier streets, and came pres- 
ently to Melrose, wending my way past the R.K.O. Studio, 
where I should have seen Mr. John Brown at five o'clock, the 
National Broadcasting Studios where Bing Crosby was broad- 
casting at seven o'clock, the recording studios where I had spent 
so many hours with Jack Kapp, and then the red Spanish tiles on 
Lucey’s restaurant appeared opposite Paramount Studios. 

I turned the car into the reserved car-park, and parked it at its 
accustomed place. It was wrong, I supposed, to return to my 
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usual haunts when I wanted to be alone, but Mrs. Lucey always 
smiled welcomingly and the barman understood my wants. The 
bar was comparatively empty as I entered. I ordered a “‘high- 
ball,” nodding vaguely to familiar faces, my eyes returning to 
stare thoughtfully at my glass. The radio was playing quietly 
behind me. I wondered how soon I would find a freighter leaving 
for Europe via the Panama Canal. The long sea voyage, any- 
how, might return my sense of proportion. I ordered another 
1) highball.”’ 

Tony Lucey passed my chair. Was I going to the broadcast? 
No, Tony. Would I be dining later? No. He was sorry, he said, 
and moved to another customer. Yet where was I to dine? Was 
I to throw myself deeper into my gloom by visiting some un- 
known eating-house hidden away ashamed, where the food might 
be cheaper? Was this the way to leave Hollywood—to slink 
away? Hell! I ordered another “highball.” 

I crossed to the N.B.C. Studios presently, where the broadcast 
was already in progress from the stage, finding myself a seat in 
the darkened auditorium. I could see Everett’s smiling face 
behind the glass panel of the control-room, the stage littered with 
Jimmy Dorsey’s Orchestra, Bob Burns, Bing and his guest artists. 
I proceeded to the stage, at the conclusion of the “Kraft” hour, 
and chatted with the performers. I was aware that Bing looked 
at me strangely, as though he was aware that I was not my usual 
self, but I was doing my best. Everett said that we would dine 
together across the road later. Bing’s latest picture, Pennies from 
Heaven, had been previewed sixty miles away, at Pomona, the 
night before, to see its reaction before an audience. Some further 
cutting was still needed before the picture was shown to the world. 
“Manny’’ Cohen was here, and they were going to talk the matter 
over in the small room at Lucey’s, Everett said. But it would 
not take long. 

I recrossed to my favourite restaurant in the darkness, and whilst 
the Crosby family and the head of Major Pictures Corporation 
discussed the problems of cutting, I returned to my seat at thé 
bar. to wait. The restaurant seemed very full now, more noisy 
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Johnston, the writers of the Pennies from Heaven score, entered the 
bar, and I congratulated them again as they walked through to 
join the meeting in the smaller room. So many recollections came 
to me, sitting here, so many memories of friends who had now 
left for New York or Europe, even of the night of my own party 
when I knew so few of my guests. I had been excited at that 
time, my first assignment in view, the realisation of my hopes. 
Now I was going home, never having been given the chance even 
to fail! The world does not question the whys or the wherefores; 
one fails, or one succeeds. So many people could say, “I told you 
so,” when I returned, the people who thought this journey to be 
madness, the discarding of security for a lifelong ambition, for 
there are so many who view life in such a way. One cannot go 
into lengthy explanations then. I would merely have failed, and 
my fellow-men would strive always to direct conversation on to 
other channels. One does those things with one’s friends, oneself 
—about death, illness, failure or divorce. But I must kill this 
sensitiveness. I must immerse myself hurriedly in active occupa- 
tion on my return. I must make up, too, for this lost time. 

“How’s things, Ted?” a Paramount director asked, entering. 

Fine!’ I said. 

The bar was very full now. Blonde figures sat on high stools. 
I smiled at familiar faces, returning my gaze to my glass, held 
negligently between my two hands on the counter. There was a 
great deal of laughter. I seemed to have spent the whole of this 
day waiting. The radio still played softly. I seemed to have lost 
my taste for “highballs” now, for even they could not raise my 
spirits; rather they seemed to damp them until my brain became 
soggy and my eyes drooped with heaviness. I wondered how long 
Everett would be. They were still talking in the small room, I 
noticed. A waiter had just taken in a tray of drinks. 

An hour passed. My companions changed frequently at the 
high stools, proceeding, later, in to dinner. New faces continually 
arrived along the flagstone path, and entered the bar. The pseudo- 
Spanish decoration seemed drab, just then; the lights dim; the 
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guttering candles on the small tables piercing the darkness behind 
me. The laughter around me sounded hollow, its gaiety forced 
and unreal. That blonde, opposite, was laughing only because a 
well-known director had told that story. It was not very funny. 
His voice is so loud that I could hear it from where I sat, but the 
blonde still continued to laugh artificially. But, of course, she 
might land a job in his new picture to-night. Laughter, anyway, 
was cheaper than the price usually demanded. 

It was nine-thirty. Soon it would become ten. The ice had 
already melted in my “highball.” Soon those figures would 
emerge from the small room, their business concluded, and per- 
haps they would all decide to dine here. “‘Manny’’ Cohen was an 
important executive. People spoke of him highly. I could not 
afford to let him see me like this. Neither could I face sitting round 
a large table with people who were celebrating their joint success, 
for Pennies from Heaven seemed to have been well received last 
night. I was in no mood to celebrate with them. With one man, 
perhaps, but not with a crowd, each of whom might inquire into 
my affairs. I had better go. 

I glanced once more in the direction of the small room. They 
were still talking. If I went now, I could escape. Another moment 
and they might emerge, cheerfully, from their meeting, sweeping 
me with them towards a candle-lit table. 

“Tell Mr. Everett Crosby I couldn’t wait.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

I hastened across the artificially uneven floor, and hurried into 
the darkness. Tommy’s car still stood in its accustomed place. I 
turned again lest Everett should emerge and hurry after me, 
quickly entering the car and pressing the self-starter, and I backed 
and drove it with roaring engine into Melrose, past the dancing 
lights, towards where? It did not matter. I must get away, for 
I seemed to have lost all sense of courage now. 

I drove the accustomed streets aimlessly, passing familiar land- 
marks. I drove slowly in front of the cafés on Sunset Boulevard, 
pausing, at moments, to hear the music and laughter from within. 
But I could not go inside; I just wanted to see again the haunts 
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where I had sought consolation during these long months, to 
look at them once more before I left. 

“Hello,” greeted the girl at a drive-in stand, as I drew up an 
hour later. 

She stood in her musical comedy clothes, as I studied the menu 
she had handed to me, humming the melody which played softly 
through the loud-speaker near my feet. But I could read little 
under the light from my instruments. The printing on the menu 
was blurred. 

“‘Oh—bring me a hamburger!” 

“Anything to drink?” she cooed. 

“Coffee!”’ 

She retrieved her menu with nimble fingers, and proceeded, 
still humming, towards the lighted counter, her slim hips tightly 
encased in purple trousers, a pill-box hat worn jauntily on the 
side of her head. 

I had not imagined my farewell to be like this, sitting in the 
darkness of Tommy’s car, the radio playing, a solitary hamburger 
supported on the chromium fixture that formed my table. It 
seemed too great an anti-climax, to be sitting quietly munching 
alone. 

“Anything to follow?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Okay,” she smiled. 

I paid the bill through the car window. 

“Thanks,” she smiled airily. ‘Call again.” 

I watched her proceed with my tray towards the counter, still 
humming. Then I switched the radio off angrily, and pressed the 
self-starter. 


I rose next morning, after the earliest night since my arrival, 
for from the drive-in stand I had driven to the Spencers’ apart- 
ment, garaged the car and proceeded quietly to my bed. I looked 
through the window as I awoke, to find rain pouring down in a 
steady torrent, the empty building lot behind a desolate swamp. 
The market looked bedraggled, as I saw it from my bed, stray 


cars of early shoppers parked idly tn front. The first rain had 
come before its time. The scene reminded me of a London mom. 
ing, when I used to rise for my work, the sky overcast, the 
steady patter of rain on the window-sill, the sultry dampness of 
everything one touched. I stood before the window, looking out, 
How easily this might be an English garden suburb! The dust 
of the long summer had been mercilessly beaten down the stucco 
walls, leaving ugly streaks. The almost scarlet tiles of pseudo- 
Spain seemed black as they glistened in the prevailing gloom. 
Yesterday they had shone bravely, contrasting with the whiteness 
of the exterior walls. Now this scene was but a disused set, such 
as I had seen when visiting the larger studios, plaster streets which 
drooped in disrepair, shoddy and unwanted. 

I turned away. The very gloom outside seemed indicative, as 
though the play over the arc lights had been put away, the 
scenery dismantled. Sunshine no longer played mischievously 
upon the glazed green tiles as I lay presently in my bath. Low 
clouds raced past the window instead, dark and menacing, 
robbing Hollywood of its tinsel, returning it to the status of a 
normal city. Its mud would be caking soon to my shoes as I 
walked towards the garage to take out the car, the rain would 
soon be wetting my clothes—just as things happened in London. 
The leaves, even, were falling from the trees in the street outside. 
There was no longer any mystery, magic or romance about 
Hollywood. The view from this window was picturesque in the 
golden sun of yesterday. It looked hideous to-day. 

I scrubbed my hands thoughtfully. Stars could continue to be 
ballyhoo’d into prominence, and Mr. Max Factor could continue 
to alter their complexions, Madame Sylvia their figures, West- 
more’s their hair, Arthur Freedman their teeth, Dr. Ginsberg 
their noses or other troublesome features. What did it matter? 
Everything was synthetic here, and the sooner I returned to a land 
of normality the better. But how still everything seemed, how 
cheerless. I could not even hear Joyce about her morning tasks. 
I hoped that she had not gone out. She often did in the morning, 
to shop. I enjoyed our morning cups of coffee as we sat chatting 
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idly, and John’s supreme sanity on his return in the evening. 
They had been so kind, so anxious for me to succeed. They would 
be sorry to learn of this final interview with Samuel Abrahams. 
{ should miss these two newly married people. Our little family 
had grown strangely attached during the last weeks, Joyce’s 
serenity and experience of the motion picture industry seeming a 
rock on which I could rely in moments of anxious indecision when 
I paced the floor. But I was peaceful now. I should not temper 
her nerves any more. We should drink our coffee quietly together 
this morning, and then I would drive into Los Angeles. The rain 
blew in a violent gust against the window. How strange that 
summer should end to-day. 

I rose from my bath, dried and dressed myself slowly. There 
was no need to hurry, for the shipping agents did not close until 
evening. Joyce, hearing me moving in my room, called from the 
study. 

“How did things go with Samuel Abrahams?” 

“They didn’t,” I answered, opening the door. 

She left her desk immediately, and walked over to me. As I 
left the house some time later, she said: 

“T think you're right to get away. You can stay around here 
too long. The thing to do is to show them that you've other 
irons in the fire. Get out—and then come back later.” 

“The endless, transparent ballyhoo?”’ 

“But it has worked many times to my knowledge. While 
you're here, and they now know that you want an assignment, 
you can’t be any good. But if they find that you've packed up 
and gone—they often start cabling. Sounds silly, but it’s worked 
many times before.” 

She stood waving to me as I hurried across the path to the 
garage. Soon I found myself in Tommy’s car, my shoes muddy 
and my clothes damp, joining the four lines of traffic which 
splashed its way, in slower tempo, east and west along Wilshire 
Boulevard. But the streets seemed bedraggled and untidy 
to-day. Water poured, in torrents, along the gullies. The side- 
walks were deserted, the traffic more than usually congested. 
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The usual happy expressions seemed to have deserted the occu- 
pants of passing automobiles, as they peered through misty 
windows into the teeming streets. But I would not turn on the 
radio to-day. I had turned it off, angrily, as I left the drive-in 
stand the night before, hearing the opening bars of a familiar 
melody. It is of little use to revel in memories, to dwell upon 
moments that are gone. I must drive in silence to-day, facing 
conditions as they were, adding no tinsel, no romantic trimmings 
to the picture, stark and rain-swept as it was. This was cold 
reality. It was singular that the weather should have broken 
to-day. 

Wilshire Boulevard seemed a seething mass of shining auto- 
mobiles, rain-wipers working frantically, I noticed, across the 
windscreens of approaching cars, some in unison, some wagging 
feverishly in opposing directions, the drivers hardly visible behind 
their misty screens. Shortly I should pass the end of Ariel’s street, 
the home in which I had lived for two months. Then, some miles 
farther east, the street where the Chandlers lived. As I drew 
nearer towards Los Angeles, I should see the majestic pile of the 
“Good Samaritan’’ Hospital; maybe, too, the window on the 
sixth floor through which I had once stared long into the night, 
planning to retrieve tangibility from my first reverse. It is a long 
drive from Beverly Hills into Los Angeles. It seems longer on a 
wet day. 

I would still have to find a parking-place when I arrived in the 
over-crowded thoroughfares of ““down town.” I should have to 
walk, after parking Tom’s car, until I reached the offices of Thomas 
Cook and Son. It is effeminate to carry umbrellas in America; I 
do not know why. I should have to slush my way along the side- 
walks, with the rain beating down upon my clothes, until I 
reached there. The streets, as I proceeded farther ““down town,” 
were already growing depressing, grey, dismal, so different, even, 
from the mornings, long months ago, when I had walked home to 
my lodgings in the early dawn, wondering upon the ugliness of 
Los Angeles’ slums. That ugliness seemed magnified to-day, the 
faces of its inhabitants more grim—set faces which hurried along 
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in a steady stream, rain pouring down upon their heads, their 
clothes a sodden mass. 

“Cissy or no cissy,”’ I muttered, as I finally found myself at the 
offices of Thomas Cook and Son, “‘I’m bringing an umbrella to 
America next time—and be damned to it!”’ 

Mr. Taylor, the accountant, smiled at me through the grille, 
as I shook myself, like a dog, on the office mat. He still held my 
passport in his safe, my cheque-book, my dwindling dollars. I 
explained the purpose of my visit. 

“Well,” he laughed, “you're getting into training for London, 
all right. Feel quite at home this morning, I suppose?” 

The first freighter to leave, with accommodation, was two 
weeks hence. There were veiled threats of a shipping strike on the 
Pacific coast. Should this strike materialise, there might be a 
heavy demand for the limited reservations on this steamer, since 
it would be sailing a few hours before the proposed zero-hour of 
the strike. Thomas Cook and Son would communicate with the 
head offices of that shipping company to see if there were still 
available accommodation, but to-morrow was Saturday. Could 
I wait until Monday to know? Was I definitely sailing ? 

“Definitely.” 

“Then, if we advise you early in the week, you can come in 
later and pay for your passage?” 

“Okay.” 

“Will you please fill in the necessary forms.” 

My hands were still wet as I reached for a pen; my sleeve made 
damp marks on the paper. But I was “signing off”’ as a member 
of Hollywood’s unemployed now. In some curious way I found 
comfort in that thought. 

I lunched hurriedly in a cheap eating-house then, and walked 
again through the streets to the parking-place, rain, at moments, 
pouring on to my head, in addition, from the overhanging sun- 
blinds of “down town” emporiums as though streaming from a 
gutter, my coat collar turned up, my hat pulled down over my 
eyes, side-stepping to avoid bumping against my fellow-pedes- 
trians, Only the shipping strike could prevent my going now! 
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“Everett Crosby has been trying to get you,’ Joyce called, as 
I opened the front door, at last, on my return to Beverly Hills. 
“He wants you to ring him directly you come in.” 

“*Right,”’ I said. 

The sky seemed more threatening as I entered my bedroom to 
change my clothes. Lightning flashed over the shining roof of the 
market, followed by the distant boom of thunder. Rain still 
poured down noisily through the gutters. There were dark 
stains on Joyce’s new wallpaper, I noticed, near to the window. 
I slipped off my clothes and rubbed myself down with a towel. 
How strangely life can change in one single night! 

“*Hello, there,’”’ Everett was calling through a telephone wire, 
some moments later. ‘Where you been?” 

“Los Angeles.” 

“What for?” 

“Seeing about my passage home.” 

“Hell!—you can’t do that!” 

6é Why?” 

“Well, didn’t we arrange to go to the opera together in San 
Francisco? You can’t let me down.” 

“Let you down, Ev! What the hell do you think I’m doing 
here?” 

There was silence, momentarily, at the other end of the line. 

“Why, writing a book, aren’t you? Trying to get studio 
experience.” 

“Have I had any?” I snapped. 

“Well—how did you get 6n with Brown at R.K.O.?” 

“Had to put him off.” 

“Why ?”’ 

“Got held up at Republic.” 

“Any luck—there?”’ 


66 No.” 
“Well—hell! You can’t go home, Teddie. You're nuts. 
Ring up and cancel the passage.” 


I changed the receiver into the other hand. 
“People seem to imagine, Ev,” I said, “that one can live in 
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Hollywood on air. I left England many months ago, and 
left a job. I haven’t done one since. Has that ever occurred to 
ou?” 

“No,” a quiet voice answered. 

“T also left,a home. Can you give me any logical reason why 
I should exile myself any longer for the questionable delights of 
this place? I’ve had enough.” 

““Hell!—but things take time here, Teddie. Some guys have 
to hang around years before getting a break.” 

“Well, six months has been long enough for me.” 

“Say—will you see Brown at R.K.O. on Monday, if I can 
make another appointment ?”’ 

‘When I’ve no credits? It’s a waste of time.” 

“Yah—but you could have a talk to him, all the same.” 

‘No. I’ve booked my passage. Let’s call it a day.” 

“Hell! You can’t go home. Say—are you there?”’ 

6é Yes.” 

“I’m going to telephone Brown now. He won’t fool you. 
He’s a swell guy. Have a talk to him, anyway. He can give you 
advice, if nothing else. Hell!—you can’t go running away. What 
are you doing to-night?” 

The street outside looked cheerless as I glanced towards the 
window. Then lightning flashed brilliantly across the sky; then 
thunder, sudden and overhead. I shuddered involuntarily. 

“Nothing,” I said quietly. 


I drove to the R.K.O. Studios at 10 a.m. on Monday. The 
stormy skies had cleared, the sun returning quite unashamed. 
The rain had brought a freshness to the air, a fragrance of early 
spring, and the streets, so short a time ago a raging torrent, were 
dry, miraculously. I knew that it was of little use to drive to this 
appointment, but I would like John Brown of R.K.O., Everett 
said. I could, in any case, return to England with some sane advice 
about entering the motion picture industry, even if he could do 
nothing for me at this moment. It is curious, I thought, as I 


drove towards Hollywood, how different one feels when there is 
2C 
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lictle at stake. I had found myself, since my accident, driving to 
appointments preparing what I should say, entering the presence, 
finally, with strained eyes and an anxious voice. When there is 
so little to cause anxiety, one becomes oneself, natural, speaking 
with an ease of manner. And, since signing those papers at 
Thomas Cook and Son’s, I had, at last, relaxed. I would not sit 
anxiously outside Mr. Brown's door this morning; I would walk 
into his office, indifferent to his importance, and speak with him as 
though he were but a human being. Long contact with the studio 
doors tends to rob one of that glorious independence. I was glad 
that it had returned. 

I arrived at the R.K.O. offices, found a parking place with 
difficulty, and was shortly walking up some stairs, to keep my 
appointment. I found this executive’s name painted outside a 
door at the top of the stairs. I knocked and entered. 

“IT am afraid that Mr. Brown has not arrived yet,” one of the 
secretaries said. “‘But I know he is expecting you. The appoint- 
ment was for ten o'clock?” 

6é Yes.” 

This was a cool, white-painted room, white-shuttered, the 
morning sun casting shadows of the Venetian blinds upon the 
pale carpet. Red roses stood in large bowls, framed etchings 
hung from the walls, an air of peace, of dignity. 

“I am sorry he has not arrived yet,” said this graceful girl. 
“Perhaps you will wait in his room.” 

“Thank you.” 

As I passed through into the inner sanctum, I noticed that the 
other secretary was busy with papers on her desk. Mr. John 
Brown's office was even more restful. Red roses stood, again, 
in a large bowl, his furniture was of more modern design than 
that outside, but it blended quietly with the room, an air of 
cultured ease, photographs—presumably of his wife and child— 

ing from two of the walls. I sat down. 

“Would you care to see the morning paper? And cigarettes 
are by your side.” 

“Thank you.” 
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This fair-haired girl smiled, and walked towards the door. 

“T know he will not be long.” 

“That's quite all right.” 

The door closed. 

Always know a man by his secretary, I thought. Mr. John 
Brown is, as Everett had indicated, a “regular guy.” Secretaries 
absorb the manners of their chiefs. I shall enjoy my interview with 
Mr. Brown. I opened the many pages of the morning newspaper 
then, and settled down to read. Joyce and I had talked too 
long over coffee, and I had had no opportunity of seeing the 
day’s news. I lighted one of Mr. Brown’s cigarettes, and became 
absorbed. 

The door opened. 

“T am sorry that Mr. Brown is so late. He’s always here earlier 
than this.” 

“That’s quite all right,”’ I said again, looking up. “I’m perfectly 
happy.” 

“Have you everything you require—cigarettes, matches?” 

“Everything—thanks. I’m grateful for this opportunity to read 
the paper. Hadn’t time this morning.” 

The tall secretary answered my smile. 

“Well, he won’t be much longer, I know. He would have 
telephoned, otherwise.” 

The door closed quietly. These were manners that I had not 
seen for many months, a concern for an employer's visitor, 
irrespective of his position. Mr. John Brown must be an excep- 
tional “regular.” I settled down comfortably once more to my 
paper. I had been waiting half an hour, I noticed from my watch, 
but it did not matter. I was perfectly happy. Feeling that I should 
not smoke all Mr. Brown’s cigarettes, I smoked one of my own, 
and started to read Mr. Harrisson Carroll’s “Film Notes.” How 
strange that Spanish wars and wild European rumours counted 
for so little now. One turned automatically to the film news, to 
which many columns of each American newspaper were devoted. 
I began to hope that Mr. Brown would not arrive before I had 
finished. 
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‘Good morning. I’m so sorry.” 

I turned, to find myself confronted by the first Christian execu- 
tive I had interviewed professionally since my arrival, and I rose 
from my chair. 

“Not at all,”’ I said, folding the newspaper. “I’ve been perfectly 
happy.” 

We shook hands. He hung his light overcoat on to a peg and 
adjusted his jacket. 

“To tell you the truth,” he smiled, “I was a bit late last 
night.” 

“I find that a very common complaint here.” 

“Overslept. In fact, I’m afraid that I completely forgot Everett 
Crosby had made this appointment.” 

“Please think no more about it. Your secretaries have made me 
more than comfortable.” 

He moved to his desk, and glanced casually at the mail. 

“Do sit down. I’m so sorry. Have a cigarette? Draw up a 
chair. Everett Crosby was talking to me about you. Had rather a 
wretched experience, I hear.”’ 

“Well,” I said, accepting each of his invitations. “I suppose I 
have. But, look here—I am told that I can talk to you rationally.” 

“Go ahead,” said my host smilingly, reaching across to light 
my cigarette. 

“T am going to tell you the story of my visit first, if I may— 
in detail.” 

He leant back in his chair. 

“Please do.” 

“But I speak between these four walls.” 

He nodded understandingly. 

As I finished an uninterrupted account of my journey, he viewed 
me, for a moment, speculatively. 

“You must have a pretty poor opinion of us.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“Ie has been rather a disappointment, ’ I said. 

“Do you really mean to tell me,” he asked, leaning suddenly 
across his desk, “that you came over all this way to show what you 
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could do, prepared to work for nothing, even, and no one’s given 
you a chance?” 

“No,” I said. ‘No one.” 

He looked at me again. 

“It’s quite ‘unbelievable—with your contacts, too. Unbeliev- 
able,’’ he said again. 

“But there it is!” 

‘“‘A man who can make the gesture you’ve made certainly 
deserves his chance.”’ 

“T thought so too.” 

He looked down, momentarily, at the mail placed tidily on his 
desk. 

“What have you written ?”’ 

I told him, producing one of my publisher’s leaflets for his 
inspection. 

“Interesting,” he mused. “I hear you're thinking of going,” 
he said, looking up once more. “How long can you stay?” 

“If I can get a passage, I leave in two weeks.” 

“That isn’t long.” 

“No,” I said, “‘it isn’t long when it’s a question of deciding one’s 
future. If Joseph had kept faith with me, I should have known my 
answer over three months ago. As it is, even if you should know 
of an assignment for me, I have only two wecks in which to 
determine whether the film business is my job.” 

“But you would stay on?” 

“If it was my job—obviously.”’ 

“‘T mean—there’s no urgency about returning in two weeks?”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. 

“No,” said. “Not if there is a definite assignment. Naturally.” 

He glanced, again, at his mail. He drummed his fingers on his 
desk. He looked very thoughtful. 

“Look here,” he said suddenly. “You want to know if this 
is your job, don’t you?” 

“T do.” 

“Well, we’ve got two stories here which are sticky. We've 
all been living too closely with them. I’m going to put you in 
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touch with both of the directors. Maybe, coming fresh to the 
problem, you may see something which we've overlooked. It’s 
not a complete answer, of course, but it will give you some 
indication, as it will us.”’ 

I looked at him gratefully. 

“That, Mr. Brown,” I said, “‘is all I ever asked of Hollywood.” 

“*Amazing!’’ he said, “‘quite amazing!” And he continued to 
sit, drumming his fingers on the desk. “How are you fixed this 
morning?” he asked, looking up at me again. 

“I am perfectly free.” 

“H’m. Well, I don’t want to keep you hanging about—you 
seem to have had enough of that. I’ve got to get through this 
mail... .” 





“Tl wait outside.” 

“No. Don’t do that. Where are you living?” 

I told him. 

“I can get you on the telephone?” 

“All day.” 

“Well, look here,” he said. “Tl! tell you what I’m going to 
do. As soon as I’ve cleared my desk I’m going to sce both those 
directors. I promise you this: I'll fix for you to see either or each 
of these men some time to-day. If it can’t be fixed for to-day, 
then it will be definite for to-morrow. How’s that?”’ 

Fine!”’ I said. 

“T really am sorry to hear what you've had to tell me. But 
Hollywood’s a funny place.’ 

“I knew, Mr. Brown,” I said, unable to control these words, 
“chat you were a good fellow. I knew that when I saw your 


secretaries.” 


He smiled modestly. 
“Well,” he said, “I can promise you one thing. I won’t fool 
you around.” 


I gave him my telephone number, we shook hands warmly, 
and I left his office, smiling, as I passed, to each of the secretaries 
as I bade them “Good morning.” So Joyce was right after all. 
One had to leave, or make plans to leave, before anyone would 
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listen to you here! Had there been plenty of time, my case might 
have been held over. Now that there was urgency, Mr. Brown 
was putting me to work this very day, to-morrow at latest! I 
must have a clear mind when I interviewed these two directors, I 
must react quickly to their problems. I must be prepared to work 
every hour at my disposal, if necessary. My chance had come at 
last! It was no good to dwell upon these wasted months now. I 
must grasp this opportunity with both hands. 

“Well, what did I tell you?” Joyce said, on my return. “As 
soon as they know you're going you'll find them all wanting you. 
Pity you didn’t try that before.” Yet she looked as happy as I, 
as she made more coffee, and we sat discussing this last-minute 
development. No more late nights, no more endless pacing of the 
floor. It was work now! 

“And I only hope you'll get back to your normal spirits,” she 
said. “John and I have been worried lately.”’ 

“Tl be all right,” I laughed, inhaling a “Chesterfield’’ con- 

tentedly, the sun streaming in at the window. “I'll be all right 
now. 
I listened to the radio during the morning. I turned it off 
during the afternoon, in case either of us could allow the tele- 
phone’s strident bell to ring unheard. When John returned at six 
o'clock we told him the good news, and celebrated with an extra 
““highball.”” Realising that the R.K.O. offices would finally 
have closed for the night, I went out to dinner. 

I rose next morning, paying particular attention to my toilet, 
for first appearances are important. Mr. Brown had said that I 
should definitely be seeing these directors to-day. We sat over 
our coffee for a long time, Joyce and I, waiting for the summons, 
Tommy’s car in readiness outside the front door. Then lunch- 
time came, and I did not know what to do. So I stayed in, and we 
lunched together. Appointments often took place in the film 
industry, Joyce said, as late as seven o'clock, after directors had 
finished work in the studios. So I had better stand by. The 
afternoon wore on, and John returned from his office. The 
telephone had not rung, meantime. I became a little perplexed. 
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I did not leave the apartment that night until after eight 
o'clock. 

The next morning Thomas Cook and Son telephoned. They 
had been successful in arranging my accommodation, they said. 
When would I find it convenient to visit their office? 

“T shall not be able to come for a day or so,” I said. 

“The booking is definite ?”’ 

“Er—yes. But I can’t come down just now.” 

“Very good. We'll confirm the reservation.” 

Thank you.” 

Hell! What did that matter now? I should lose some percentage 
of the cost of my passage if I did not travel on the boat, but what 
were a few dollars when I was, at last, on the verge of Filmdom? 
Yet it was nearly twelve o'clock and Mr. Brown still had not 
telephoned. I found myself pacing the floor quite unconsciously. 

“Sit down,” Joyce smiled. “We've finished with all that.” 

Once more I lunched in the apartment. 

“Tl telephone him after lunch,” I said, speaking my thoughts 
aloud. 

“T should. After all, he can’t keep you hanging about. He 
promised he wouldn’t do that, anyway.” 

“T’m so sorry,” he began, when I telephoned him, “but I’ve 
been unable to get hold of the directors yet.” 

“T understand,” I said. “But time is getting short. I don’t 
know what to do about my passage—to go or to remain. The 
shipping people have already keen on to me.” 

“T’m so sorry. Look here—I'll see them this afternoon, without 
fail, I understand your difficulty. Let me see—I’ve got your 
number, haven’t I? Crestview 14952?” 

“That's right.” 

“T’ll be on to you later.” 

“Tl stay near the telephone,” I said. “I can be with you in 
twenty minutes, when you want me.” 

6é Okay.” 

The sun set finally behind the roof top of the market. John 
returned from his office, asking for news. At eight o'clock I 
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walked out to Tommy’s car, and I entered it, slamming the door, 
wondering where I should dine. I waited by the telephone all 
day on Thursday, but at lunch-time on Friday I rose from my 
chair, reached for my hat, and drove angrily into Los Angeles, 
where I collected my passport and my remaining dollars, and I 
paid for my passage home. 


Sadie Freyer had invited me to lunch in the commissary at 
Warner Brothers. The shipping strike was now a certainty, to 
commence in four days. My boat would not be calling at Los 
Angeles unless some last-minute intervention proved fruitful. 
To embark on the last freighter leaving for Europe, therefore, 
entailed travelling to San Francisco, from which port my boat 
would be one of the many hastening into the open sea before the 
harbours of the Pacific coast closed down, maybe for many 
months. This strike was to be war to the death. 

It is a twelve-hour train journey to San Francisco, and I wished, 
in any case, to spend some days quietly with my brother and his 
wife, before sailing. It had been my intention to leave Hollywood 
this very day, but I like Sadie Freyer, and I wanted also to see 
over the Warner Brothers Studios before leaving. So I decided 
to leave for San Francisco the next day—Sunday. I should, by so 
doing, have Monday and Tuesday away from this Bedlam, sailing 
for home on Wednesday. I had many things to do, meantime, 
and many farewells. 

Stanley Logan joined us for lunch in the Green Room. He was 
keeping his eye on the dialogue of Another Dawn, a picture now 
being made with Kay Francis, Ian Hunter, Errol Flynn and 
Herbert Mundin in leading roles. Ian and little “Tommy” 
Mundin I had not seen since my arrival, and I gladly accepted 
Stanley’s invitation to visit the set after lunch, although I had not 
intended to stay so long. They were “shooting”’ a railway scene 
in Irak. The camels had been very troublesome during the morn- 
ing, Stanley said. 

Ian Hunter was sitting in the shade when I arrived on the set, I 
having noticed, en route, two obstreperous camels trying to find 
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an exit from a truck as they fought with the rope netting which 
covered their conveyance. He rose at my approach, mystified. 
He was in topee, grey moustached, grey of temple. He was a 
colonel, he told me, as we stood together, surrounded by “‘ Arabs,” 
soldiers and the paraphernalia of film-making. How strange to 
meet again—here! How was Gertie Lawrence? Had I seen her? 
Yes, she had lunched with me a few days before sailing. And 
London? Well, my news was many months old now. He had 
almost settled here, he told me, and had taken a house at Santa 
Monica. But what was I doing here? 

““Oh—writing a book,” I answered casually. 

“On the set!” 

“Now I have to do a job of work,” Ian smiled. “Don’t go.” 

“Mr. Hunter—please,”’ said the assistant-director deferentially. 

Amongst a crowd of “Arabs”’ Sadie and I followed through the 
exterior of the station, on to the platform, where a portion of a 
train stood at rest. The station was crowded with local colour. 
Kay Francis was waiting impatiently at the barrier. On the 
platform I noticed little “Tommy” Mundin, his topee on the 
back of his head, glaring in my direction. I waved to him. He 
blinked, and looked again. 

““Gorblimy!”’ he said, laughing. 

I watched the “shooting”’ of the scene in which he played take 
place many times. His only duty was to carry the “Colonel's” 
luggage, being, as usual, the batman, and having traversed through 
half the shooting range of the camera, he had to turn and glance 
contemptuously at the “Arab” porters. But “Tommy” Mundin, 
with one jerk of his head, can be more entertaining than many 
famous comedians who require extensive ‘‘props.” I laughed 
each time this scene was retaken, the tall director, in white 
trousers, a white open-necked jumper and white gloves, becoming 
unusually excited. 

“Why the white gloves?’ I asked. 

“‘He seems to like them. Always directs in white gloves.” 

Kay Francis, Ian Hunter and Errol Flynn now had a scene to 
themselves, and “Tommy” Mundin, his luggage-carrying over, 
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forced his way through the crowd of “extras” to shake me 
laughingly by the hand. 

“You've done well out here, Tommy,” I said presently. 

“Ain't done so bad, I suppose. Still, I’d like to see London a 
bit more oftén.” 

“The pubs are still there,”’ I smiled. 

“Don’t use “em now. Teetotal. How’s old Charlot?” 

We revived many memories, standing there in “‘Irak!”? The 
man with, I think, the most expressive face on the screen, the man 
who is typed always as batman, but who manages always, for me, 
to “steal the picture,’ gave me the secret of his success. 

“When I first started in pictures,” he said, “I still played the 
same parts as I’m doing now. But I wasn’t artful then. I still 
spent my time carrying people’s luggage, but when I saw the 
picture afterwards they’d cut me out! So I had to start being 
artful, When I’m carrying people’s luggage now, boy, I stay so 
blinking close to the bloke they're ‘taking’ that they can’t cut 
me out, see?”’ 

We laughed. One has to laugh with “Tommy” Mundin. 
His face is so unbelievably sad, his humour so infectious. I was 
sorry to leave this little English colony in the heart of “Irak,” 
but I had to return to the apartment to begin my lengthy 
packing. 

‘Tell me—if it isn’t rude to ask,’’ Sadie said, as we returned in 
the direction of her office—“‘you write, don’t you?” 

“*T’ve tried to,’ I said. 

To walk with Sadie through the Warner lot is to walk with 
royalty. From humblest employee to the highest paid official she 
is greeted with bows, with affection. “Hello, Sadie.” “Hello, 
Miss Sadie,” the studio police, and every member of the organ- 
isation smiling welcomingly at her approach. 

“And it’s funny,” I said, as we walked together past trim lawns, 
along asphalt paths, pausing now to peer into a stage, proceeding 
onwards, through archways, into open spaces, then into the 
cloistered atmosphere of the executive offices, “*T should have left 
Hollywood to-day, but each time I walk on to a set I feel even 
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more keenly that this is my business. A feeling that makes me 
want to stay, in spite of everything.” 

“Must you go?” 

“I must—yes. I have.no credits.” 

“Tell me more about your work,”’ she said presently. 

“There is litele to tell.”’ 

I walked on, this kindly woman by my side. 

““We are always looking out for new writers,” she said. “I 
wish everybody hadn’t left. It’s Saturday, you see. I would like 
you to have talked with certain of our people here.” 

“It wouldn’t be any good, Sadie. I see that now.” 

“You never know,” she said. 

“And yet—as I say, I visit a studio like yours and I feel 
that I belong. It’s an indefinable feeling, Sadie. I feel my going 
keenly.” 

“Why must you go?” 

“T must.” 

We walked on in silence. The afternoon sun glistened upon 
the now empty offices. 

“See the new stages we're building?” 

“Yes.” 

“We're building a great deal.” 

“You're making profits,”’ I smiled. 

“Yes. We are doing well now.” 

A large Irish policeman saluted pleasantly. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Sadie.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

They all know you here,”’ I said. 

“T have been here long enough,” she smiled. 

“Yes, Sadie,’ I said presently, “I hate to go. Yet I came here 
to lunch to-day, determined to go. It is moments like this, 
mingling again in the world to which I know myself to belong, 
that make me realise what it means to leave it behind. It is like 
the smell of grease-paint!”’ 

““Were you on the stage?” 

66 No.” 
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know so many actors.” 


“That, I suppose, dates back many years, Sadie. To my first 
meeting with Noel Coward many years ago—eighteen, to be 
exact. Since then I seem to have become surrounded by the stage, 
the screen, the writers. I have lived and thought in their language. 
My own business, even, is entertainment, what you call ‘Phono- 
graph Records’; not that that has any bearing. But I came over 
here because I had limited time at my disposal—six months, which 
time has already passed. London follows Hollywood blindly, 
Sadie. I came here to gain the necessary diploma—to stay, if they 
wanted me—to break away from an office desk. But now, I 
suppose, I must return.” 

‘*A pity this is Saturday,” she said. 

We reached Sadie’s cool office. Her girls appeared, at moments, 
bearing portions of script, inquiring for more work, reporting 
the situation with important “‘rush”’ work, ensuring that actors 
would have lines to speak on Monday, after revision and con- 
stant revision of dialogue. Sadie sat at her desk, unruffled. I sat 
looking out through the open window. 

“You know,” I heard her say, when we were once more alone, 
““T hate to advise you. Yet it does seem to me that having come 
so far, one more day cannot matter. If you could stay over until 
Monday, I might be able to arrange an interview for you with 
some of our people here. What would happen, I cannot say. 
Yet it does seem worth the risk.” 

I saw the small yew hedges, the trim lawns, the cloudless sky 
above the roof top of the courtyard. Bees seemed to be buzzing 
lazily through the flower-beds below, the soft murmur of per- 
petual summer. 

‘Perhaps I should not even suggest that you change your plans. 
But you have been here so long. To throw away these months 
for one extra day—well, it does seem such a pity, doesn’t it?” 

“It does—Sadie.” 

Some men passed by. Writers, I supposed. They wore care- 
less clothes and long hair. Another script-stenographer entered 
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the room. Sadie was talking to her. I lit a cigarette, inhaling 
deeply. 

This world—I did not know how hard it was to leave. What 
matter if the monarchy here could view only through earthly eyes? 
What matter if they thought fit to humiliate and trample upon the 
“un-credited’’? This world—it belonged to me still. They 
could not rob me of that, the knowledge which the monarchy 
could not see because I did not wear the badge of membership to 
their community, with “credits” blazoned upon it. They could 
return me home, ignored, but they could not rob me of the con- 
fidence which had brought me to their door, the confidence that 
I shall always know. 

“But I couldn’t take the responsibility of changing your plans,” 
I heard Sadie say. “If nothing came of it—I should not like to be 
blamed afterwards.’ 

I turned to her. The script girl had left. 

“I would never blame you,” I smiled. 

Presently she looked at her watch. 

“T have an appointment with the hairdresser.” 

‘“May I drive you there?” 

“It may be out of your way.” 

““T have no way, Sadie.” 

She rose from her desk and gave final instructions to her 
secretary while I stood looking through the window, my hat in 
my hands. 

“It’s nice of you to drive mg there,’ she said, as we drove along. 
“I did not want to take you out of your way. I know you are so 
busy now.” 

Some time later we stood at the door of the hairdresser’ S. 

“I feel badly at having suggested your staying over, she said. 
“It has unsettled you again, I’m afraid.” 

“Tt has,” I said. “That’s why I’m staying over.” 

“Not on account of . . .” 

“No. Entirely on my own responsibility.” 

“I do hope something will come of it.” 

“T do—too. You've been swell, Sadie.” 
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We shook hands. 
“Tl telephone you first thing on Monday,” she said, 
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I did not pack on my return to the apartment. There seemed 
such finality about that, as though, in my heart, I knew that the 
end had come. A word from Sadie in the Warner organisation is 
a telling word, for she is held in such affection. I would be assured 
of a hearing, and I had known few such opportunities since my 
arrival. ... I glanced at my trunks and left the apartment, calling 
on Rex Evans, whose mother was now staying with him, and 
after drinking a “highball” with them, I went to the Chandlers’ 
to dinner, wishing that it had been possible to see more of this 
delightful family. 

Sunday dawned at last. My trunks still lay unpacked. Of 
course, this might be my last night in Hollywood, even so. I 
telephoned to the Daniells, when I had dressed. 

‘May I dine with you?” I asked. 

“But, of course.” 

“I may have to leave to-morrow. If I do, I would like to be 
with you both to-night.” : 

“Come early,” Ann said. 

I dined with them. We sat long round the log fire after dinner, 
Ann and I, Henry talking as exuberantly as always, never still, 
warming drinks in our hands, laughing immoderately. Henry 
had never been in better spirits. He told innumerable stories, quite 
brilliantly. And then as the hour grew late he sat quietly with us. 

“What chance do you think you've got to-morrow ?”’ he asked. 

“T don’t know.” 

“If you go, we'll miss you—awfully.” 

“Not as much as I.” 

“T wish we'd found you earlier,’ Ann said, looking at the 
burning logs which crackled in the open grate. 

I waved sadly to two lonely figures standing in the moonlight, 
outside their home. They were still standing there when I turned 
the corner, finding the winding lanes of Beverly Glen silver and 
deserted. I drove through towards Sunset Boulevard, wondering 
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what I should do. I could not go home, for one cannot go quietly 
to bed when tension has returned. One does not sleep. It is 
better to shake off the mood, rather than to wallow in gloom in 
one’s bed. 

I turned left on Sunset Boulevard. If1 should drive far enough 
along this wide thoroughfare, I would reach the Neon lighted 
cafés, after passing the Trocadero. I would like to hear “Bessie” 
sing once more. I should like to buy her a straight Bourbon. She 
had always sung my favourite songs when I called there on my 
way home. 

The piano and saxophone players were sitting idly when I 
entered “‘Maxims.”” The barman greeted me, as did the pro- 
prietor and his wife. I found “‘Bessie’’ seated at a table with some 
people I knew. 

“Where have you been lately?’’ she cried, waving. “Come 
and join us.” 

She sang for us, by and by, the piano and saxophone players 
accompanying her as she wandered from table to table, pausing 
sometimes at mine, singing the maudlin lyrics of each song “hit” 
as though her heart were breaking. Dear Bessie! She “puts over” 
a song like no one else I know. Her voice, I am afraid, is harsh, 
like other torch singers, but you cannot help listening to her. 
She joined me at a high stool at the bar, her singing over, her 
evening gown faultless. She seemed especially hoarse that night. 
Straight Bourbon cannot ease an inflamed larynx, but that is all 
she drinks, she said, when I suggested a variation. I left “Maxims” 
later, its Neon sign still shining in the moonlit street, music still 
playing from the far end of the room, through a haze of cigar 
smoke, “Bessie” standing at the door, waving to me. Then I 
drove home. 

My trunks, I noticed, as I switched on the light in my bedroom, 
were growing shabby. The salt sea air on board the Schwaben 
seemed to have eaten into their metal fittings. I should need 
labels if I had to leave. There would be many things to do to- 
morrow, so many people tosee. But it is foolish to say “Good-bye” 
without reason. There would be time, even so. A morning at the 
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studio. And—what? I sat thoughtfully on my bed, my chin in 
my hand. 

I crept presently to bed and later to sleep. I heard John about 
his ablutions early next morning, and I heard Joyce hurrying 
quietly into the white-tiled kitchen. They moved noiselessly in 
the early morning, these two thoughtful young people, for they 
knew that I could do little until the monarchy had arrived at their 
office desks, and that I had, in all probability, arrived home very 
late. But I must not turn over this morning and fall asleep again. 
I saw my gaping trunks across the room, left as they were when, 
in a moment of ungovernable rage, I had commenced packing 
them feverishly three nights before. I must still leave those trunks 
unpacked. 

Sadie telephoned me at ten o'clock. How soon could I be there? 
she asked. Would I come at once? 

I hurried then across the path to the garage and climbed into 
Tommy’s car, driving northwards from Wilshire Boulevard, 
along North Highland, north still, threading my way through 
crowded traffic, until I came to the open highway, then pressing 
harder on the pedal, I marvelled at the acceleration of America’s 
mass-produced cars, passing lines of fast-moving traflic, and 
turning east, later, to Burbank. I was playing against time 
now. 

I drew up outside the studio at last, and parked the car in 
the same place as two days before, and hastened to announce my 
arrival to the reception clerk. Would I go through, he said. 

Sadie rose to greet me. 

“You're just a few minutes too late,” she said. “But he won't 
be long.” 

“Who is it that I’m seeing?” 

‘*A man who I think might be interested. I've already spoken 
to him about you. He produces Class ‘B’ pictures, but it might 
be better for you to be associated with Class ‘B’ pictures first, 
perhaps. 

“Will he be long?” 

“‘He’s gone to a story conference, but now you've arrived,” 
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he leaves and where he’s gone.” 

I sat down. It was unbelievably beautiful, that view through 
the window. Sadie seemed very busy, so many girls arriving with 
their scripts. 

“Shall I wait somewhere else?’’ I asked, feeling in the way. 

““No—please.”’ 

The minutes passed. Already it was after eleven o'clock. Then 
twelve. 

“T can’t think why he’s so long,” Sadie said, at last, frowning. 
Then she rose and stood by the window, inquiring of passers-by. 
But they had not seen the man who was to interview me. Yet it 
was better to be interviewed by a producer, for he had supreme 
control over a picture—the directors, writers, artists. He could 
say “Yes” or ““No”’ at once. I looked again at my watch. 

“I’m so sorry, Sadie said quietly. “Have you bought your 
ticket?” 

66 No.”’ 

“Don’t you think you'd better make your reservations—in 
case?” 

““Can’t that wait cll I get to the station—if I have to?” 

“You'll have to buy your ticket from a railroad office, you 
know. Your nearest here, I think, is in Hollywood Boulevard. 
I'll just check it up for you.” 

I lit another cigarette. Sadie telephoned to reserve a sleeper for 
me on the “Lark ”’ to San Francisco, provisionally, asking them to 
hold the reservation for a few hours. 

“Is your packing done?”’ 

66 No.” 

She rose presently and stood again at the window. 

“Things always happen this way,” she said, looking anxiously 
up and down the path outside. 

“Time!—it’s the time!” 

“T know.” 

More script girls arrived. I paced the small strip of carpet, 
smoking feverishly. 
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“You see,”’ I said, pausing suddenly in my walk, “I don’ 
what to do. If this falls through, in eee to get my hoes 
collected and taken all the way out to Glendale, and it isn’t even 
packed, I’ve all the paraphernalia of leaving—and nothing’s 
done!” 

“I know,” Sadie said, troubled. “It almost makes me wish that 
I hadn’t suggested your coming.” 

“Will he be at lunch?”’ 

“Tl find out.” 

But he was not in the commissary and no one had seen him. 

“Would it help if you went off now and saw to some of your 
things and then came back?” this kindly woman asked, whose 
morning seemed to have been spent sympathetically upon my 
affairs. 

“I'd rather wait here,’’ I said. “I might miss him again.” 

‘‘There is that,” she said. And then: “I think it might be a 
good idea if you had some of your work to show him. Have you 
any?” 

“My last book. It gives little indication, Sadie.” 

“Where is it?” 

“There’s a copy, I think, in the apartment.” 

“If I sent for it, could you have it ready?”’ 

“If I may use your telephone.” 

She passed the instrument towards me and I telephoned to 
Joyce. 

‘My dear—what’s the news?”’ an eager voice asked. 

“Nothing—yet. Are you going to be in?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, if someone calls for a copy of my book will you hand it 
to them?” 

“‘Sure—but what’s happening ?”’ 

“Nothing—yet. I'll call you later.” 

“Are you leaving to-night?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“But your packing——” 

“T'll see to all chat—later.” 
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“Thanks, Joyce. Will you give the book to the driver?” 

I handed back the telephone to Sadie, who was drumming her 
fingers on her desk, still looking towards the window. It was after 
one o'clock. 

“Let’s go to lunch,” she said, after long, anxious moments had 
passed. “We may find him there.” 

I walked once more with Sadie along the sunlit paths. Some- 
times we paused, as she spoke to some member of her staff, but 
always she inquired if the elusive executive had been seen. My 
fingers, I noticed, had become stained with nicotine during the 
last few days. Rowland Leigh passed and we spoke together for a 
moment. He had written a fine script for The Charge of the 
Light Brigade, 1 had heard. The studio employees still gave Sadie 
welcoming smiles as we proceeded on our way. But it was 
approaching two o'clock. 

The Green Room inthe commissary is cool, the windows shaded. 
Sadie cast anxious glances as we entered, noticing the seated figures, 
their lunch over, chatting gaily of studio gossip—producers, 
directors, writers, stars. She shook her head; he was not there. 
We moved to a corner table. Stanley Logan passed. They had 
finished with the camels, thank God, he said. He looked always 
so immaculate, just as I first remember him at the Palace Theatre. 
He does not seem to have aged since then, either. 

“What do you think you'd better do?” Sadie asked, 
troubled. : 

“TI don’t know. All I know is that if nothing happens from 
this interview, I must catch that boat.” 

I remember clasping a can of ice-cold beer in my hot hands 
before pouring its contents into my glass. I remember the gentle 
buzz of conversation around me, and Sadie’s anxious face. 

“Usually ’'m running into him all the time. I don’t know 
what to advise. You've waited so long that it seems silly not to 
wait a little longer.” 

“Tl wait.” 

“He always lunches here—anyhow,” and Sadie was glancing 
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continually about the room. “And they kn 
if hey locate him.” ey know where to find us 

We ate our lunch mechanically, Sadie’s eyes scanning the 
entrance as we made idle conversation, pretending that there was 
no urgency in this interview and little importance. We rose, 
presently, and returned to her room. But it was now approaching 
three o'clock. The ticket office closed at five! 

Once more I paced the strip of carpet in Sadie’s office. My 
appearance, I noticed, as I passed in front of a small mirror, was a 
little dishevelled. I had run my fingers through my hair so often, 
just as I had done when pacing the floor of the apartment, that it 
needed a brush and comb. I could not ask Sadie for those. I 
must concentrate on what I would say to this producer of Class 
“B” pictures. There would be little time for a long interview 
now; I must say quickly what I had to say. 

Sadie attended to the problems of her staff and joined me at 
the window, peering out at intervals, inquiring of passers-by. 
She turned, presently, and left the room. It was now 3.15 p.m. 
I had smoked an entire package of ‘‘ Chesterfields.’’ 

An aeroplane flew overhead. Directors would be glancing at 
that angrily, as work was held up for its noise to cease. There 
seemed so much flying here, interfering with exterior “shooting.” 
Love passages could not be marred by the whir of a noisy engine. 
But already it had disappeared into the far horizon. Incredibly 
fast, these machines. Unlike the old war machines I was flying 
twenty-one years ago when, as a youth of eighteen, I passed out of 
Sandhurst determined to become seconded to the Royal Flying 
Corps for the duration of the War. Life seemed so care-free in 
those days. There is no problem in war, for youth. One’s 
problems begin later. Yet my own problems would be solved 
soon, now. It could not be long. It was the toss of a coin, the 
last coin I had to toss. 

Sadie returned, triumphant. 

“T’ve found him,” she smiled. “I'll take you up right away.” 

I threw the empty cigarette-package into her waste-paper basket 
and followed her from the room, out again on to the sunlit path, 
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We walked to the far end of the executive building and climbed 
the stairs, I found myself being ushered into an office, where a 
younger man than I expected rose from his desk to be introduced. 
His office seemed to be adjoining the building extensions which I 
had observed during my previous visit to the studios. The noise 
of hammering was deafening. The producer placed his hands to 
his ears, a gesture of helplessness, as we were introduced. Sadie 
then left the room. I sat on a chair by his side. 

“I’m sorry you've had such a long wait,” he shouted. 

“That's quite all right,”’ I roared. 

“Tell me something about yourself.” 

I drew my chair nearer, marshalling my facts. I shouted them 
at him for some moments, but he only shook his head. Then he 
rose and closed the window. I had already observed the con- 
struction of stucco buildings and I was not surprised that the 
sound still penetrated as before. He shrugged his shoulders 
and glanced irritably at the sweating workmen outside the 
window. 

“We'll try somewhere else,” he shouted, leading me from the 
room. 

We passed down the corridor, peering into offices on the other 
side of the building, to find one unoccupied. But as I proceeded 
with my story, we found that the noise was still a sufficient 
handicap to logical conversation. 

“We'll try Sadie’s room,” he said at last. “I don’t know how 
much longer that noise is going to be. Let’s go down.” 

I followed him then from this small office. He seemed, as Sadie 
had said, an engaging fellow. 

“T’ve had that noise all the afternoon,” he said. “But they 
ought to be through with their hammering to-day.” 

We walked down the stairs and out on to the path. As we 
approached Sadie’s office, I saw that she was standing outside, her 
eyes moving quickly from one to the other of the approaching 
figures, as if to discover from our expressions the result of our 
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conversation. But, of course, I did not know how much this 
producer had been able to hear. 

“Well, Sadie,” he said, as we entered her room and closed the 
door. “I gather thiat Mr. Holstius has had no motion picture 
experience.” 

“No.” 

“He has to leave to-night, I understand.” 

“Only,” I interrupted, “if there is nothing for me here. This 
shipping strike begins on Wednesday. This is Monday and I have 
to go to San Francisco to catch the boat.” 

“It doesn’t leave much time,” he said. “I know nothing of his 
work.”’ 

“The book has come,” Sadie said, lifting it for my inspection 
from her desk. 

The producer reached across for the book and glanced casually 
through the pages. 

“ And I'll have to read the book. And you're leaving to-night?” 
he asked, looking up. 

‘I’ve made reservations, but they can be cancelled.” 

“H’m.” 

“T’m afraid that book will give you little indication,” I said. 
‘“‘My publisher asked me to write a book about the London 
suburbs, and I did so. It’s a drab story of drab people. I would 
not like you to judge my ability entirely upon that.” 

“You've employed an agent here?” 

“Oh yes—in fact——” 

‘He did not approach us, as far as I know.” 

‘He seems,” I said, ‘to have tried all the others.” 

“H’m. Well, I don’t see what we can do. I'll read the book, of 
course, but it gives little time. Are you definitely going up on 
the “Lark” to-night?” 

Sadie broke the silence. 

“T should,” she said. “Why not go up, anyway? Then you'll 
know you'll be able to catch your boat. If we want you, we can 
telegraph.” 

“What would your proposition be,” I asked this producer as 
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he sat, his feet dangling over the side of a chair, “if you decide 
that I’m what you need?” 

He thought for a moment, looking through the window, his 
lips pursed. 

“Minimum wage,” he said at last. 

““Which is?”’ I asked. 

He told me. It was less than one-tenth of the salary which 
Tommy Rockwell had been asking for my services three months 
before. 

“*And then?” 

“Well, we'd give you a four weeks’ trial at that.” 

‘And then?” 

‘““H’m. Twenty-five dollars more, if you’re any good.” 

“For how long?” 

“Six months.” 

The room seemed very quiet. Sadie was looking first at the 
producer, then at me. I found myself staring into the courtyard 
outside. 

‘But that isn’t definite,” said the producer. “That’s not an 
offer. I'll have to read your work first.” 

Seven months before I had wanted to work in Hollywood for 
no salary. Four months ago I would have accepted this offer 
gladly. But I had learnt much since then. I could not afford, even 
financially, to accept this offer now. It would not even allow for 
my wife’s passage out to join me. In a year perhaps, by stringent 
saving... : 

““Hadn’t you better confirm your reservation?” Sadie asked 
quietly. “Time is getting on, you know.” 

“Yes, leave your San Francisco address with Sadie,” the pro- 
ducer said, rising from his chair. “I’m sorry you've had such a 
long wait.” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well,” and I saw a hand reach out to shake mine, the other 
holding my book, “I'll read this. If 1 decide to use you, you know 
my terms.” 


“I do—thank you.” 
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“Glad to have met you.” 

“Thank you.” 

The door opened and closed. 

“Well?” Sadie asked at last. 

I did not speak for some moments. Then I said: 

“*I couldn’t afford to take that offer, Sadie.” 

But I couldn't explain why. Perhaps if ever she reads this book 
she will understand my apparent ingratitude. 


I walked once more along the sunlit path and out through the 
main entrance towards Tommy’s car. That producer was right; 
he had assessed my present value correctly, for I had stayed too 
long and had employed no ballyhoo. I saw things in clearer 
perspective now. Even Mr. John Brown, who had talked to me a 
week before. I could not question his sincerity. He had genuinely 
intended to put me in touch with those two directors; I knew 
that. It was the machinery of Hollywood that I blamed. 

“What credits has this guy got?’ the two directors would have 
asked him. 

“None.” 

“Then why waste our time, forcrisake?”’ 

I could not blame him. He might have telephoned to me, 
of course, but perhaps he did not like to do that. 

I could not blame Mr. Benjamin Rose either. He had been 
forced, against his will, to interview me, and the play that I had 
sent to him was, as I had inferred, of little use to his company. 
He had all the writers he needed and so many more clamouring 
for assignments. Even the agent with the forty writers on his 
books—why should he trouble with me when he had others 
who could be sold so easily, and whose credits would sell 
themselves? 

I entered Tommy’s car and pressed the self-starter. I must 
hurry. The ticket office closed at five. 

It was as well to look facts squarely in the face. It must be very 
tiresome to have people thrust upon you—people you do not 
need, people without that vital badge of membership, people 
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whose names are not big enough to hide behind, should pictures 
fail, making it a personal responsibility of your own. That must 
be very tiresome, especially when you become a Hollywood 
executive and your fellow-men are continually demanding your 
favours. Joseph, of course, could have helped me before I sailed 
by outlining the situation honestly, but Hollywood executives do 
not care for the role of impotency. They enjoy their power and 
the feeling of greatness. To most of them it isa new experience. So 
they swaggeringly answer, “Sure! Ring me up and we'll fix it.” 

If I blamed anyone at all, I blamed Joseph, but why concern 
myself with that? I had other problems to face, which grew in 
importance as I wended my way towards Hollywood Boulevard 
to locate the branch office of the Southern Pacific Railway. No, 
I blamed not even Joseph. I blamed the rules which his brethren 
had invented. My hands were clammy on the driving-wheel, my 
mouth seemed very dry. I must buy some more cigarettes. I had 
not smoked since the one the producer offered me. A nice fellow, 
just as Sadie had said. Had I been in a position to talk to him 
quietly and for a longer period, I believe that I could have con- 
vinced him. But I had not played my part according to Holly- 
wood’s rules. I must go home and collect the pieces of my life 
now and put them together again. And my good-byes? There 
would be no time for those now. Perhaps it was as well. One 
person, at least, would understand... Ah—there were the 
offices of the Southern Pacific Company! 

As I was arguing, some time later, with the shipping clerk over 
the collection of my registered luggage, he happened to glance 
in the direction of the door. 

“You're lucky, sir!’’ he smiled. “See that truck. It wasn’t due 
to call here. Can’t think why it has. But if it hadn’t you couldn’t 
have taken your trunks with you on the train to-night.” 

“Is that so?” 

The truck driver entered and in due course he made out a 
receipt and handed it to me. 

“But you'll have to hurry, sir,” the driver said. “I'll almost 
be following you along.” 
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“Tl have them ready in time.” 

“Here is your ticket,” the shipping clerk said. ‘Your sleeper 
reservation and your luggage check.” 

I counted my money carefully and handed him the requisite 
fare. 

“Yah—you must be lucky, all right,’ he smiled. “Strange 
thing that. Never known him to call at this time before.” 

“That is what people call Fate, I suppose.” 

“Looks like they’re mighty glad to get rid of you, anyway,” 
he laughed. 

“Seems that way,’ I said, closing my wallet. 

“Well—pleasant journey.” 

“Thanks.” 

I picked up the small envelope containing my tickets for the 
first five hundred miles of my return journey, and I walked 
towards the door. 

‘*Hey—there!”’ 

“What?” 

“T can’t accept this.” 

I returned to the counter. 

“What?” I asked. 

‘This dollar bill,” he said, removing a crumpled note from the 
many he held. “‘Someone’s written on it.” 

I opened my wallet once more and drew out another dollar, 
and we exchanged notes. “ To my good friend the Polo Horseman. 
My best wishes. Wesley White,” I read. 

“T’m glad I didn’t lose that,” said I, placing the precious dollar 
carefully in my inside pocket. “‘You see, I earned that here. 


I'd like to keep it—for luck.” 


